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ON THE SOURCE OF THE REVE’S TALE 


Of all the fabliaux stories in the Canterbury Tales only one 
can be studied in connection with an analogue close enough for 
a reasonable claim to the rank of source: the Reve’s Tale, closely 
related to the French fabliau ““Le Meunier et les deux Clers.”’ 

This French fabliau has come down to us in two manuscripts: 

(A) in Bern 354. This text was printed by Thomas Wright, 
Anecdota Literaria, pp. 15-23; in Chaucer Society, Originals 
and Analogues, p. 102; and in Montaiglon and Raynaud, Re- 
cueil des Fabliaux, Vol. V, pp. 83 ff. 

(B) in Hamilton manuscript 257, Berlin. Printed by H. 
Varnhagen, “‘Die Erzihlung von der Wiege,” Englische Studien, 
IX, pp. 240-66. 

While A offers a good rendering of a well organized story,' 
B spoils its text by uncalled-for repetitions of previous lines, 
which, in their new surroundings, do not always make sense,’ 
omits some lines indispensable for the understanding of what 
follows,’ and makes a sad mess of the rimes. Varnhagen is 
right in pointing out the defects of B, and equally right in ac- 
cepting the two versions as closely related,* but his assumption 


1T shall adopt Varnhagen’s abbreviations: “A” for the text of the Bern 
manuscript, “B’’ for the Hamilton manuscript; “Engl. 2” for the post-Chau- 
cerian English version. I shall also make use of his numbering of the lines in B, 
though lines 44 and 55 are his additions. . 

*B. 111-2<63-4, and 185<170 are the only two repetitions against 
which monotony of expression would be the one objection. They may have 
been in the B version before it was spoiled. The first is paralleled in the Bern 
text. 

B. 74<64 does not prepare B 75, whose verb has no grammatical subject. 

B. 287-8<267-8 are quite out of place since the clerks already knew 
about the theft. 

B. 67<57 has no meaning at all. 

B. 242-3<2144 make sense but disturb the rime scheme; the same in 
the case of B.101<90, though 104, otherwise useless, is introduced to save 
the rimes. 

B. 89<43 will be examined when we study the dialects in A and B. 

B. 135<130 may be intentional humor. 

* e.g., before or after B. 277, the omission of a passage necessary for the 
understanding of B. 281. 

‘ Verbal parallelism proves the point. See, e.g., the first eight lines of A 
and B, A 31-48 and B 23-40, etc. 
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that the worse text is necessarily derived from the better one 
as we have it in A appears to have little or no foundation,’ and 
unduly to deprive B of its special value for us. 

As some features present in B but not in A may be of interest 
to the student of Chaucer, it seems advisable, as a brief intro- 
duction, to refresh our memories on some common points and 
divergencies between the Reve’s Tale and what has always been 
called its source, i.e., text A. Chaucer’s great superiority is the 
creation of more living and more humorous characters, by 
means, first of introductory portraits, then of a few different 
details in the plot: the “courteous” stealing, the untying of the 
horse, the girl’s revelation of the theft. We hardly expect to 
find any of those very Chaucerian features of Simkin and his 
family in any possible source, and, indeed, neither A, nor B, 
nor any other analogue suggests them in the least. But the 
clerks? One of the touches that make them infinitely more 
lively and interesting in Chaucer than they are in A is the fact 
that they know Simkin stole some of their corn. They go to 
bed without any definite plan of revenge but certainly in a mood 
of resentment. The “‘melodye” of the family’s snoring keeps 
Aleyn wide awake and stirs him to action. He pokes John, and, 
in the conversation that follows, the miller’s theft of the corn 
is used as an argument. Nothing of all this in A: the clerks do 
not suspect the miller, there is no snoring, and the clercs’ con- 
versation deals only with the present. 

Let us compare the corresponding episode in B. 


B. 167 Tant com se dut aler coucher, 
Car il estoit aprés menger, 
Son sac vit apert et son blé, 
170 Que le mouner lor ot emblé. 


5 op. cit. p. 241: “Man wird hiernach den text B als eine Art von Umformung 
des ungleich besseren textes A ansehen diirfen, freilich wohl kaum als eine 
beabsichtigte.”’ Varnhagen applies the theory to the text, filling its gaps with 
words or lines copied from A. 

® Unless we should accept a very hypothetical French version, the frz 5 of 
Wilhelm Stehmann (Die Mittelhochdeutsche Novelle vom Studentenabenteuer, 
Palaestra LXVII, Berlin 1909). But the existence of a modern Breton tale is a 
rather shaky argument for Stammbatime of fourteenth century versions to rest 
on. (See the summary of the Breton story p. 101, the Stammbaum, p. 112, and 
the weak argument against derivation of the Breton tale from Chaucer and 
Engl. 2, p. 107.) 
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On the Source of the Reve’s Tale 


The miller then locks his daughter in a bin for the night. 


177 Adont se couche et ronfle fort" 

178 Icel mouner et tost s’endort. 
I. des clers qui ce escouta 

180 Desa mein |’autre clerc bouta: 
“Conpaing, fet-il, je veil aler 
A la fille au mouner parler.” 
“Qu’est ce, déable? Es tu desvé? 
Ne test or gueres de nos blé 

185 Que le mouner nos a enblé? 


The parallel between the lines italicized in the above passage 
and the R’T is so striking* as to immediately suggest B as 
Chaucer’s possible source. Remarkably enough, if those de- 
tails—in the italicized lines—exhaust the list of elements missing 
in A but found in Chaucer and in B,° they also very nearly 
exhaust the complete list of elements present in B and unknown 
to A. In other words, by his use of the motives that we found 
in the above passage, Chaucer introduced into the Reve’s Tale 
nearly everything that was B’s private property. Stranger 
still, the small part of that private property which is moé paral- 
leled in Chaucer will be found, when we come to the study of a 


7 As far as snoring goes, a better parallel to Chaucer is found in the Flemish 
analogue to the French “Gombert et les deux clers”: “En bispel van IT clerken, 
ene goede boerde”’: 

62-3: Ende die weert ginc liggen roncken 
Ende die weerdinne oec wel saen. 
This parallel to the Reve’s Tale is likely to be accidental: in all other details 
the Flemish version is as far from Chaucer as its French analogue can be: 
there is no miller, no theft, and the story is confined to the events of the night. 

The French Gombert, given by Montaigion (Vol. I, p. 238) has been re- 
printed in Orig. and Anal. pp. 87-92, but its Flemish analogue does not seem to 
have attracted the notice of any student of Chaucer. E. Verwijs, who edited the 
text (Dit sijn X goede boerden, pp. 11-18, The Hague, 1860) mentions Deca- 
meron IX. 6. as a parallel, but most surprisingly ignores Chaucer. The first to 
connect the R’T. and the “bispel” is Johannes Bolte in his edition of Montanus’ 
Schankenbiicher, p. 620. The reference is borrowed by A. C. Lee, The De- 
cameron, its sources and analogues, p. 287. 

8 and would possibly be more so, had the fabliau come down to us without 
passing through a poor memory: some lines must have been left out, as shown 
by the rimes: desvé/blé, emblé/honir, meson/bricon (183-8). Line 185 echoes 
170, but leaving it out would not restore the rimes. 

® B. 113-4, unparalleled in A, recall A. 4103-5 in Chaucer, and Engl. 2 
143-5, but the likeness may very well be accidental. 
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post-Chaucerian English version, to support the claims of B as 
possible source of the Reve’s Tale. 

But we must first discuss one very plausible objection 
against B as source of the R’s T. We have shown features 
missing in A but common to Chaucer and B: the reverse also 
happens: one feature, found in the R’s T and missing in B, is 
present in A. That feature, in fact, is a whole episode: Simkin’s 
wife, hearing a fight, wakes up her companion, and, still thinking 
she addresses her husband: 


Awak, Symond! the feend is on us falle,.... 
Help, Simkin, for the false clerkes fighte. (C.T.A. 4288-91). 


In A: 


Se viaus, car nos levon tost sus, 
Ja s’estranglent cil cler laissus. (A. 295-6). 


This episode being by no means essential to the development 
of the plot, we feel that the R’s T and A are too close for simple 
coincidence. Our B text, where the woman does not address 
the clerk at all, can accordingly not have been Chaucer’s actual 
source, or, if it was known to him, it cannot have been his one 
source. Let us examine the question more closely, and consider 
whether 1) the episode could have been unknown to all the 
antecedents of B, in which case a close connection between B 
and the Reve’s Tale becomes weak and doubtful, or whether 2) 
the absence of the episode in B is a clear and unmistakable 
omission by the scribe (or some of the jongleurs who handed the 
story down), in which case the claims of B’s antecedents would 
remain unimpaired. A long quotation is necessary: 


A. 287 B. 267 

Quant li muniers entant la bole,!° Quant le mouner entent la boule 

Tantost prant lo clerc par la gole S’avoit le clerc pris a la goule; 

Et li clers lui, qui s’aparcoit Et quant le clerc dont s’aperchoit 
290 Tantost lo met en si mal ploit 270 Si l’avoit mis en si mal ploit, 

A po li fait lo cuer crever; Que poi que ne |’a estranglé. 

Et la dame aquialt a boter 


L’autre cler, qui o lui gisoit: 
“Sire,” fait-ele, “ce que doit? 


1© When the miller hears the story told by the girl’s lover, who thinks he 
speaks to his comrade, the other clerk. 
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On the Source of the Reve’s Tale 


295 Se viaus, car nos levon tost sus, 
Je s’estranglent cil cler laissus. 
-Ne te chaut,”’ fait-il, “lai ester, 
Lai les musarz entretuer.” 

Il savoit bien, si n’ot pas tort, 


300 Que ses compainz ere plus fors. Mes le mouner est eschapé. 
Quant li muniers pot eschaper, Quant vit que il pot eschaper, 
Tantost cort lo feu alumer; 274 Errant vint le feu alumer; 


We notice that our B scribe succeeded in keeping the lines rim- 
ing, but the task was certainly painful, for B. 272 serves no 
purpose except finishing a couplet of which only the first half 
was remembered. In A, the second half of the corresponding 
couplet (292) introduces the episode which we have found 
missing in B. The two versions A and B, immediately before, 
and after the passage under consideration, are too close to leave 
any doubt: if our jongleurs and the scribe had all had good 
memories, the episode present in A would be found after B 271. 
Besides, B, in the next few lines, contains such absurd mistakes 
and omissions that we cannot conceive of its having been 
memorized and handed down in such a state. The bad memory 
must have been the scribe’s. The objection against our B text” 
does not hold against even the immediate antecedents of it. 


“ To B 267-74 quoted in the text, we must add the next fourteen lines. 
B 275 Au lit s’en est venu tot droit 

La ou sa fame se gesoit, 
Estes vos sa fame desvée, 
Et entre en grande pensée. 
“Par deu, il est de vos tot fet, 

280 Vos avez commencé mauplet; 
Que se je suis fame desvée, 
Par enging i fui amenée. 
Mes vos estes lerre prové, 
Qui avez au IT clers enblé 

285 Leur sac de blé et leur jument; 
S’en devez estre mis au vent” 
Quant les clers entendent la boule, 
S’ont le mouner pris a la goule.... 


Lines 275-6 are a nearly exact repetition of 232-233, 248-9, and 253-4. 
They make sense, but A 303-4 are better. 

A more unpardonable mistake is the omission of the miller’s insult to his 
wife (A 305-6: “Or sus,” fait-il, “pute provée, Qui vos a ici amenée?”’), owing 
to which omission part of the wife’s answer (B 280-2, corresponding to A 308- 
310) cannot make sense. 

Equally bad is B 287, an echo of B 267, but quite out of place since the 
clerks already know that the miller stole their corn. 

1 A second feature found in Chaucer is present in A but not in B: when 
the first clerk leaves the girl at dawn, the presence of the cradle close to his own 
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To state our results, the B version, before it was spoiled by 
the scribe of the Hamilton manuscript, would have supplied 
Chaucer with all the suggestions that we thought he had found 
in A. That version would, besides, have suggested to him several 
details found in the Reve’s Tale and unknown to A. In other 
words, if our A reached Chaucer, which is of course possible, it 
cannot have been the only source known to him. Of all the ver- 
sions whose existence is known or can safely be postulated, 
close relatives of B have by far the best claim to the rank of 
source of the Reve’s Tale. 

Need we add that this leaves our knowledge of the source 
of the Reve’s Tale very fragmentary? That source may—in 
how many details!—have differed from the text that we would 
be tempted to reconstruct (i.e., B, plus A 292-9, plus A 305-6, 
etc.). Through different channels, it may have reached Chaucer 
in several slightly different forms, and it may equally well 
have been supplemented with other versions of which we know 
nothing. 


Our view that versions close to B are most likely to have 
reached Chaucer finds some additional support in a close study 
of the otherwise rather uninteresting post-Chaucerian English 
version previously alluded to: ‘‘A verie merie historie of the 
milner of Abington.’’* As Varnhagen has shown,™ this English 
version—Eng. 2— borrows much from Chaucer, but also has 
many features that Chaucer had not taken from the French. 
Among such features, none suggests A rather than B,” but two 





bed misleads him. In B he just feels two heads where he expected one. Though 
not indispensable in the development of the story at this point, the cradle 
presents itself so naturally that its being found in the R’s T calls for no expla- 
nation. Were an explanation required, however, it would certainly be found in 
the very poor character of the whole passage in B 242-54. Imperfect recollection 
of the model is revealed by the recurrence of similar phrases (B 245-249-254, 
and 242-3< 214-5) and by the absence of even an attempt to give several lines 
their rime: B 244, 245, and 250 (the last one just at the place where the cradle 
should come in). 

% Varnhagen, op, cit. pp. 247-53, and Hazlitt, Remains of Early English 
Poetry, III, 98. 

4 Pp. 264-66. 

% Unless 393-6 should be considered worth mentioning: 
Engl 2, 393-6: The clarke wakened and had great wonder, 
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(which could not have been taken from Chaucer) suggest B 
rather than A: 

(1) the clerk’s pressing the girl’s foot at supper,” (2) in the 
clerk’s conversation in bed, the mention of the stolen goods, 
not as an excuse for getting up, as in the R’s T, but on the con- 
trary by the clerk who disapproves of the plan.” 

Though Engl 2 invented many details, these two features 
are very unlikely to be his independent contribution.“ They 





But he durste them not sunder; 
Full well he sawe his felowe under 
By the light of the moone. 

This differs from Chaucer and recalls A only in one weak point: the clerk’s 

taste for non-interference: 
A 297-8: “Ne techaut, fait-il, lai ester, 

Lai les musarz entretuer.”’ 
Were this considered a striking parallel, we should only be brought back to a 
question already solved: the omission—owing to lack of memory of the scribe— 
of the episode of the woman waking up and addressing the clerk. 

In one respect this episode in Engl. 2 rather recalls “Gombert et les deux 
clercs” and its Flemish analogue, in which versions, contrary to A, the miller is 
the stronger and has badly beaten the first clerk before the second comes to the 
rescue. This may very well have been the case in the version—or one of the 
versions—known to Chaucer. 

6 Engl. 2, 177-180 (and again 265-8): 

At their supper as they made them glad, 
That one clerke nyce countenaunce made, 
And priuely on the maidens foote he treade, 
And she tourned awaie. 
In B, 157-8: 
L’T o la pucele menja 
Et tot dis du pié la bouta. 
17 Engl. 2, 221-4: 
His brother said: “This is nought. 
Of my horse i haue more thought, 
By Jesu, that mee deere bought, 
Howe we maie winne him to.” 

In B, 183-5: 

“Qu’est ce, déable? Es tu desvé? 
Ne t’est or gueres de nos blé, 
Que le mouner nos a enblé?.... 


18 Specially the treading on the foot: the same detail was probably present 
in different French texts, for Riidiger von Munre (14th century: Gesamm- 
tabenteuer III. 43) has it in his German imitation (clearly derived from a 
French analogue: in the very similar German version called D. 1 by Varnhagen, 
the scene is in Arras). Besides, Engl. 2 is the inventor—little credit to him—of 
an elaborate episode: the girl has a lover called Iankin; all through the night 
the clerk impersonates Iankin. His previous attempt to attract the girl’s 
notice by pressing her foot has accordingly nothing to do with his success, and 
certainly does not look likely to have been invented by the creator of the new 


” 
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rather point to B as closely connected with the French version 
to which Engl 2 had access. Now, the author was an English- 
man; he knew the R’s T; only a few decades after Chaucer’s 
death,’® he was living amid the traditions of Chaucer’s world, 
including the literary traditions, for he was some kind of a pro- 
fessional writer;?° his use of a version close to B accordingly 
supports the view that such a version had been previously used 
in England by Chaucer himself." 

That both Chaucer and Engl 2 used a version close to B 
will seem even more probable if we remember that the two 
English writers, while leaving out so many of the details com- 
mon to A and B,” exhaust between them the complete list of 
the features found in B and unknown to A: a coincidence easily 
accepted, provided we consider B as close to a version that 
reached England. But how very strange the whole thing would 
appear if, excluding B completely, we accepted A as close to 
Chaucer’s source: among the features invented by Chaucer and 
Engl 2, we would then, by some kind of miracle indeed, find the 
complete series of the four or five features by means of which 
some XIIIth century French menestrel had made his version 
richer than A! 


The question of geographical location remains to be ex- 





character, Iankin. (In its new surroundings the motive, however, remains 
amusing: the girl tells him whom she calls Iankin how a clerk pressed her foot 
but she turned away from him.) 

On this question of the probable borrowing of the two details by Engl. 2, 
see also note 21. 

19 The language indicates the 15th century. 

2° An unintelligent, self-satisfied one: notice the elaborate rime scheme. 

#1 As it gathers support from it too, for we are dealing with three different 
points: (a) The R’s T is derived from a version close to B; (8) Engl. 2 borrows 
some details from a version close to B; (y) The French fabliau known to Chaucer 
and that known to Engl. 2 are the same. Each of these three statements, when 
considered independently, without any reference to the other two, has been 
found to have elements of probability (by far the strongest in the case of a). 
If their relations are borne in mind, any two of our three propositions evidently 
support the third. 

*2 Like the iron ring, the miller hiding himself, the bin, the pulling of the 
child’s ear, etc. That a large portion of these details must have been present 
in the main source of the R’s T cannot be questioned. 
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amined: where did the A and B versions first take shape, and 
where were they given the particular form in which they have 
come down to us? In other words, what are the dialects of: 
(1) the scribe of our A text? (2) the writer of A? (3) the scribe 
of our poor B text? ‘(4) the writer of the original B? 

(1) The dialect of the scribe of A, as shown by the forms 
oroille, esvoille, mervoille, aparoille, (A 243, 244, 255, 256) must 
be Eastern. 

(2) I have not been able to determine with any degree of 
certainty the province of the author of A. The rimes cannot 
throw much light on the question: am and en are never confused, 
which would indicate the North-West or West of France, were 
the poem long enough for this negative argument to carry much 
weight. Huche riming with muche (A 279-80) would point the 
same way, for they could make a perfect rime only in the North 
and North-West (Picardy and part of the Norman and Walloon 
territories) ;* but even A has rimes worse than huche/muche 
would be in any part of France.“ Remembering, however, that 
half of the fabliaux whose place of origin Bédier could deter- 
mine*™ come from Picardy or Artois, that an Artesien poet, Jean 
Bodel, rimed ““Gombert et les deux clercs,’” and that one of the 
German analogues places the scene around Arras, we feel that 
A is very likely to be derived from a fabliau written in the 
North of France. 

(3) The language of the scribe of B has not the Eastern 
characteristic noticed in A. On the contrary, it points to a 
province much further West, about as far West as the frontier 
between ei and oi <low Latin ¢: along with numerous forms like 


Such “Zwitterreime” (....ce/....che ...;. sse/....che) are very 
common in those regions. However, they occasionally occur in other provinces 
too. See Gertrud Wacker: Uber das Verhiltnis von Dialect und Schriftsprache 
im Altfranzisischen, Halle 1916, pp. 54-69. Friiulein Wacker has found Zwit- 
terreime in 35 poems. Out of these 35, “nur 5 Namen gehéren nicht in belgo- 
romanisches Gebiet: Lai de l’oiselet (Ile de France); Pean Gatineau (Tours); 
Jouffroi; Renaut de Beaujeu; and Rutebeuf (Ostfrankreich).” Those five, how- 
ever, must be kept in mind when we try to determine the origin of a poem on the 
basis of its rimes 

* Aparceiiz/tu (A 271-2); tort/fors (A 299-300). 

*% Bédier, Les Fabliaux, Paris 1895, pp. 42-3, and Appendix I, pp. 436-41. 
Bédier does not offer any solution for ““Le meunier et les deux clercs.” 

* Bédier, op. cit. pp. 483-5. 
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moi, segrot, estoit, octroi, we find the form deit (finger) thus spelled 
in spite of the rime with soit, (B 208-9).2” Very roughly that 
frontier area would follow a line North-South (Abbeville-Orlé- 
ans) crossing the Seine West of Paris. 

Which part of that frontier area should be chosen is a more 
delicate question. The following considerations seem to exclude 
the Northern half: 

(a) the scribe writes chambre (B 53), not cambre as he would 
in the Western half of the Walloon dialects, in Artois, Picardy, 
and a large part of the Norman territory. 

(b) he writes muche only where the word must rime with 
huche (B 171, 264). In every other instance he spells it muce 
(B 53, 173, 240), thus showing that he attached two different 
pronunciations to the two spellings, and that muce, like ce, celi, 
etc., is to be read és, not ¢§ as in Artois, Picardy, and part of the 
Norman and Walloon territories. The occurrences of ce, celi, 
pucele, etc., are numerous, and the ce spelling—except in the 
case of the rime Auche/muche—never departed from. 

However, we find the two Picard forms aperchoit (B 269) 
and avanchast (B 86). Here the rimes do not account for the 
preservation of ch. Yet, remembering that muche was certainly 
spelled ch intentionally, and weighing, against the ‘wo forms 
just mentioned, the many occurrences of pucele, ce, celi, we come 
to a feeling that our scribe was making a weak effort” to keep 
Picard features in his text. That /e was not Picard is practically 
certain. His text seems to place him in that part of the ei/oi 
frontier strip which lies West and South-West of Paris. 

(4) Where was the B version first written? As stated in the 
case of A, the rime Auche/muche (B 171-2, 263-4) suggests the 
North-West, and the distinction between am and en which never 
rime together (except in one awkward and certainly late couplet, 
B 89-90*") points to the West or North-West. To this we must 

#7 Such rimes throw no light on the origin of the couplets, for if doit/soit 
is a correct rime in the East and center of France, deit/seii is an equally good 
rime in the West. 

28 As several trouvéres may have done before him. 


2° The two clerks have just found the miller: 
Au molin en vienent errant, 
Ne truevent ne sac ne jument. (B 89-90) 


The first line is only an echo of B 43 where it made good sense: the clerks were 
covering “Il bone leues’’ to reach the mill. But B 89 makes very poor sense: 
if ‘molin’ means the mill proper (as distinct from the house, the barn, etc.) 


Ai aaa 
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add the two forms aperchoit and avanchast. Just as in the case 
of A, and by exactly the same facts (plus the ch spelling in 
aperchoit and avanchast) we are led to the feeling that B is almost 
certainly derived from a version first written in the North of 
France. 

But we are more fortunate than in the case of A, for the prob- 
ability finds strong support in the names of the saints invoked 
in B. The jongleurs used to call the saints for help almost every 
time they found riming difficult, and the saints used to help 
them: some name could always be found that had the desired 
last syllable. The writer of B did not neglect those resources. 
While in A four saints (St. Denis, St. Martin, St. Nicholas, and 
St. Servestre (for Sylvestre)), supply four rimes, B needs more 
help: St. Sylvestre, it is true, is neglected, but St. Denis, St. 
Martin, and St. Nicholas save the same three couplets as in 
A,*° and two more saints, St. Omer and St. Thomas, are called 
for assistance in no less than six instances.* 





is it the right place to go to? We have been told that the mare was left ‘en pré.’ 
If “‘molin” rather vaguely means the whole place, where do the clerks and the 
miller come from? As far as we can tell, they were there already. That the easy 
phrase “revenir errant” only too readily presented itself to the scribe when his 
memory failed is shown by B 67, an absurd and most meaningless repetition of 
B 57. 

In A the couplet corresponding to B 89-90 is: 


Quant durent prandre lo fromant, 
Ne trovent ne sac ne jumant. (A 105-6) 


Everything is perfectly clear, the places having been previously mentioned very 
definitely: the clerks had opened the door of the mill and thrown their sack of 
corn in; they had left the mare “en un prael, . . . . joste le choisel.”; and they 
had finally met the miller in the mill. 

Besides B 89-90, the words jument and errant occur in several B rimes, each 
of which would be correct in any region of France: jwment rimes with delivre- 
ment (B 78), with ensement (B 37), with noient (B 102); and errant rimes with 
filant (B 58, repeated B 68). B 43-4 rimes froment/errant, but line 44 is .... 
Varnhagen’s addition, printed in brackets. 

Were the B scribe very exacting in his rimes, B 89-90 would have helped 
in determining his dialect, confining him to that part of France (East and center) 
where the confusion of am and en was regular. This would agree with our sug- 
gestion, for the region just South-West of Paris makes that confusion, the ei/oi 
and an/en frontiers crossing one another West of Paris. As the B scribe, how- 
ever, is often content with no rime at all, the endings of 89-90 lose much of their 
significance. 

* The additional last couplet in B is negligible: 


A deu et a seint Nicolas 
Entendent grasces haut et bas. 
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While the four saints in A have nothing local and can accord- 
ingly not help us to determine the province of the writer who 
made use of their names,*? St. Omer, and even St. Thomas, 
point to the North of France. 

St. Omer is distinctly a saint of Artois. Born in Constance 
in 600, Audomarus first retired to Luxeuil (Burgundy), but his 
missionary activities started in, and were confined to, the land 
of the Morini (Pas-de-Calais). In 637 Dagobert made him 
bishop of Thérouanne (Pas-de-Calais). He founded the abbey 
later called St. Bertin (after the name of one of his followers), 
around which a city grew, the city of St. Omer, where the making 
of cloth became important as early as the XIIIth century. We 
naturally expect the size and prosperity of the town® to make 
the patron saint very popular in Artois, more popular than he 
could be in other regions of France. And, indeed, if, out of the 
six fabliaux in which St. Omer is mentioned,® two give us no 
indication—at least no other indication—of the province where 





® Or five, if B 135 is a late repetition of B 130. But is it a careless repetition, 
or an intentional stroke of irony? 

The names of saints are very freely made to fit the rimes: Omer in B 61, 
but Omé, to rime with alé in B 69, and Omel, to rime with chatel in B 130 and 
with ostel in B 135. Sometimes there is merely assonance: Thommas/avanchast 
(B 85), Thommas/retendra (B 224). This freedom, in ‘‘Le Meunier” and in other 
fabliaux, goes to such lengths as to make one doubt whether the names of saints 
are always the contribution of the first writer. Were names which rimed properly 
never discarded in the course of transmission, just because some menestrel 
preferred the names of saints of his own province, whether riming or not? This 
would leave the names of saints in B equally interesting: they would point to 
Artois as the province where the tale lived and developed, and this, at least 
for our purposes, would have the same significance. 

If the local saints in B seem to be the contribution of a writer rather un- 
scrupulous in forcing words into rime, that writer was not deprived of humor: 
B 130, where Omer is changed into Omel for the sake of the rime, is amusing and 
suggests in the miller of B some of the irony of Simkin. 

*® The same applies to “por amor Dé” in A 85. 

% Guillaume Cliton, count of Flanders, granted St Omer a charter as early 
as 1127. A statue of the Virgin in the cathedral of Notre-Dame attracted many 
pilgrims. 

* The city was not called St Omer until the Xth century, which shows the 
survival of the saint’s fame in the province where he had preached. In the 
X1IIIth century his tomb in the cathedral was rebuilt. Besides the abbey later 
called St Bertin, St Omer had founded two monasteries, one of which, named 
after him, persisted all through the Middle Ages. 

* Our B text is of course not included. 
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they may have originated, the other four unmistakably belong 
to the extreme North.” 

The case of St Thomas is equally interesting. The story of 
the apostle was of course widely known.® In the fabliaux, how- 
ever, invoking St. Thomas seems to be confined to the North, 
which of course suggests Thomas A Becket.*® And, as a matter 
of fact, in two of the five fabliaux*® where St. Thomas is invoked, 
the allusion to Becket is clear." The third fabliau, La Gageure,® 
is placed in England by Bédier, and the other two clearly 


% The dialect of the scribe is of no importance in this connection. The 
two fabliaux are: (The page referred to is the one where the saint’s name 
occurs.) 

(a) Bérengier au long cul (Montaiglon Recueil, IV, p. 60). The two names 
of places (Lombardie, Normandie) do not help us at all. (Cf. the other versions 
in Mont. III, p. 252 ff., and Bédier’s note on Guérin: Les Fabliaux, p. 480). 

(b) Guillaume au Faucon (Mont. II, p. 103). There is no mention of place. 
The rime noient/maintenant (p. 110) does not suggest the North. 

37 (a) Le boucher d’Abbeville (Abbeville, on the Somme, department of 
the North), Mont. III, p. 406. In the manuscript printed III, p. 226 ff., St 
Pierre, not St Omer. 

(b) Jouglet, which starts: “Jadis avoit en Carembert” (Artois). Mont. 
IV, p. 121. 

(c) Le segretain moine, V, p. 231, where the names of places are not con- 
fined to one region (Amiens, Provins, Espagne), but where a man entering a 
tavern is greeted with “Wilecomme.” 

(d) Le pré tondu, IV, p. 157, where an uncomplimentary allusion to the 
Flemish points to the proximity of Flanders. (Omer assonances here with 
bertodez). 

8 Le vilain qui conquist Paradis par plait, Mont. ITI, pp. 209 ff. 

39 Murdered in 1172, canonized in 1174. His fame reached the continent 
very quickly. Thomas Aquinas would be out of the question; besides, he was 
not canonized until 1323, while our Hamilton manuscript was written before 
1300. 

«© Not including our B version. 

41 (a) La male Honte (Mont. V, p. 96) tells the story of some “Englés”’ 
living “en l’eveschié de Cantorbile,” and invoking “St Thomas le vrai martir.” 
The author whose public was supposed to understand the allusion was Huon de 
Cambrai (Dept of the North). 

(b) In “De deux Angloys et de l’anel” (Mont. II, p. 178) St Thomas is 
invoked twice, partly for the rime with cras, but also to give additional local 
color to the otherwise already broken French of the “Angloys”’: 


Son bon li velt dire en francois, 
Mais la langue torne a englois..... 
and again 
Le preudom a mis a raison 
Au mielz qu’il onques pot parler; 
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belong to the extreme North.“ Whether, in those last two or 
three cases, the jongleurs knew exactly which St. Thomas they 
meant is doubtful and has little importance here; all we are 
interested in is the invocation of St. Thomas in fabliaux of 
the North, in contrast with the many stories of Ile-de-France 
and Orléanais, where it never occurs. Its use in the B version 
accordingly points the same way as that of St Omer. 

To close this section on the location of A and B, if St. Omer 
is a local saint of the Pas-de-Calais, and St. Thomas is never 
invoked in fabliaux of other regions than the extreme North, 
the version B, whose origin in the North was already very 
probable, can definitely be said to be derived from a version 
first written in Artois. While in the case of A the origin in the 
North was only a probability, and the existence in the East 
of France the only certain fact, B, on the contrary, certainly 
took shape in the region through which English travelers, in- 
cluding Chaucer himself, used to pass, as well as French travelers 
on their way to or from the English town of Calais. 


_ Let us summarize our conclusions: a study of certain de- 
tails in the plot of the Reve’s Tale and of Engl 2 suggests, as 
direct source—or at least as one of the direct sources—of the 
Reve’s Tale, a version closely related to B. The fact that the 
fabliau from which B was derived took shape in the North of 
France makes the claims of B’s close relative more acceptable.“ 





Mais onc tant ne s’i sot garder 

Que n’i entrelardast |’anglois. 

Ainsi farsisoit le francois: 

“Sire,” fait-il, “par saint Tomas, ... . 


@ Mont. II, p. 196. Bédier, Les Fabliaux, p. 438. Thomas rimes here with 
mars. 

# (a) “In Du preste et des deux ribaus” (Mont. III, p. 63), we meet “V 
Artesiens, III tornois et II cambreisiens.” 

(b) “Les braies au Prestres” (Mont. VI, p. 259) was rimed by Jean de Condé. 
On Jean de Condé, the poet of the court of Hainaut, see Bédier, op. cit. p. 419- 
20. 

“Tt would be interesting to compare the case of the Flemish Gombert, 
whose French source is found in four different manuscripts. But the variations 
in the Hamilton manuscript and in Bern 354 have not been published. 

A complete reconstruction of all the elements of the plot in the source—or 
sources—of the R’s T is, of course, out of the question. Whether motives such 
as the iron ring, the bin, or the pulling of the child’s ear, found both in A and B, 


” 
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Our study of B has shown us Chaucer finding, in the mass 
of details in his French source, a larger number of valuable 
suggestions than a reading of A had led us to believe. In the 
French, those suggestions were just realistic or picturesque de- 
tails quickly touched upon in the course of a hasty account. 
In the hands of Chaucer, the same motives become essential 
parts of both the plot and the drawing of characters: it is be- 





but neither in the Reve’s Tale nor in Engl. 2, ever reached Chaucer, is im- 
possible to decide. We can only, going over our results, give a list of some 
points in which the source is likely to have supplied more than A could have 
offered: 

(a) one of the clerks presses the girl’s foot at supper. 

(b) before night, the clerks know that the miller stole their goods. 

(c) the miller snores; one of the clerks (the girl’s lover) notices the snoring. 

(d) the miller’s stealth is mentioned in the clerks’ conversation in bed. 

If the presence of motives }, c, and d in Chaucer’s main source seems nearly 
certain, the presence of a, on the other hand, appears only as a probability. It 
may be interesting—and, perhaps, it will be allowed in a footnote—to imagine 
Chaucer actually reading our boldly reconstructed fragment containing motives 
a, b,c, and d. Would his handling of some of those motives (, c, and d) suggest 
a reason why he left other details (a) out? 

Quite generally, Chaucer’s humor differs from the conteurs’ often primitive 
delight in pure facts in that it mainly rests on subtle and lifelike character 
drawing. Could the events of the night be made more amusing, more interesting 
as revealing the clerks’ dispositions, their motives? Our reconstructed source 
suggested a way through motives } and d, which, developed and enlarged in the 
R’s T, present the events of the night as Aleyn’s conscious revenge on- Simkin. 
(In the French the reader enjoys the irony that turns the joke against the 
miller, but the clerks show neither sense of revenge nor appreciation of the 
irony.) Further, was the detail of the miller’s snoring of enough significance to 
be worth keeping? In the French it was only picturesque, but Chaucer saw 
that it could play a real part on the stage: keeping Aleyn awake, irritating 
him, and inducing him to plan the hitherto unprepared compensation for the 
loss of corn and honor. This new humorous significance given to motives ), c, 
and d made the omission of a inevitable, for, if we should now turn from Chaucer 
to his source, the same three motives would strike us as rather bare. What 
interest can we find in the clerks’ knowledge of the theft, in their mention of it, 
or in their taking notice of the snoring, if plans for deceiving the girl have been 
elaborated previously? Hence Chaucer’s omission, not only of motive a, but 
also of the iron ring (which the clerk secures in order to present it to the girl asa 
gold ring endowed with magical powers) .... if the iron ring was known to 
him, which is a probability, but no more: it is found in A, in B, and in the 
French and Flemish Gombert. (Engl. 2, having invented the Iankin impersona- 
tion—(note 18)—had no place for the ring; neither had the German poets or 
Boccaccio, in whose versions no ring or impersonation is necessary.) 
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cause Aleyn and John more than suspect Simkin’s theft that 
they welcome a chance of deceiving him in their turn; it is 
because of the family’s snoring that Aleyn, being kept awake, 
first thinks of the night as an opportunity of securing immediate 
compensation. Since no close analogue of any other Canterbury 
Tale fabliau is known, we can only wonder how many useful 
hints Chaucer may have found among bare insignificant details 
in French antecedents of the Miller’s, the Shipman’s, and the 
Merchant’s Tales. 

The bearing of our results on textual criticism can be stated 
very briefly: even supposing Chaucer’s acquaintance with A or 
with the text B as we have it, neither can be the unique source of 
the Reve’s Tale. When manuscripts disagree, as in the case of 
A 4002, some introducing the clerks as poore, some as yonge, 
and others still as both povre and yonge, a reference to French A 
(Dui povre clerc) rather than B (De II clers) should not be 
allowed to weigh in the matter. 


The writer wishes to thank Professor Thomas A. Jenkins for 
advise in connection with questions of dialect, and Professor 
John S. P. Tatlock for his criticism and suggestions. 

GERMAINE DEMPSTER 

Chicago, Ill. 














STUDIES IN THE GOTHIC VOCABULARY WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREEK AND LATIN 
MODELS AND ANALOGUES! 


B. SEMANTIC LOANS 


We include in this section all native Gothic terms that exist, 
or may with reasonable certainty be assumed to have existed, 
in the same primary meaning as the Greek or Latin model to 
which they are compared. If, e.g., we find Gothic anakunnan 
in the meaning ‘to read,’ we may safely conclude that it shares 
with Greek dvay:yym@oxew the original sense ‘to recognize.’ 
Its ultimate change of meaning is the result of an earlier loan 
translation like bokos anakunnan ‘to recognise writing’=7r4a 
ypaupata avayvyvwcKey. 


1. Christian Terms 


afdomeins ‘damnation’ (in the Christian meaning) from af- 
domjan ‘to condemn’ (condemnare,xaradixaf ev) = damnatio, 
condemnatio. Only Sk 8, 8. 

aflageins, aflet ‘sending off, putting down, remission (of sins)’= 
adeots from ddinue ‘send away’ (remissio from remitto). 
Mc 1,4,L 1,77. Cf. fralet in the same meaning, L 4, 19 etc. 

ahma ‘spirit’ (in the specific sense of Alexandrinian and early 
Christian philosophy) = zveijya. Cf. 

ahmateins gudisks ‘divine inspiration’ = @eé7vevoros. t 3, 16; and 
cf. 

ahmeins ‘spiritual’ = rvevparixds. (frequent) 

aihtron ‘to beg, demand, pray’=orare. The corresponding 
ebxeoGar (or mpocebxecOar) ‘to pray’ is based on a different 
original meaning; i.e., ‘to promise, vow, pronounce a wish 
before the deity.’ E 6, 18 etc. Cf. aihtrons=oratio. See 
also bida. 


1 Continued from the July number. The following corrections should be 
made in the first part. On page 335, line 3 from below, read wevdorpogyrns, not 
Yevdoropghrns. On page 342, line 2 from above, ainamundiba is by mistake 
included under aglaitiwaurdei; it should appear as a separate heading. On 
page 344, line 15 from below, read gu\civ, not gl\civ. On page 346, line 19 from 
below, read jbusundifabs, not pusundifaps. 
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ainfalpei ‘simplicity (of mind), Gm Einfalt’ from falban ‘to 
fold,’ cf. ON einfaldr, OE anfeald, OS énfald, OHG einfalt 
‘einfaltig,’=damdérns; k 1, 12; 11, 3 etc. The words are 
cognate; but in the specific Christian meaning of ‘sancta 
simplicitas’ the Gothic term clearly represents an imitation 
of the Greek. Cf. the adjective ainfalbs = ardois (simplex); 
M 6, 22. 

aiweins ‘eternal’ (in the Christian sense) from aiws ‘time, eter- 
nity,’ ON @fi ‘Leben, Zeitalter,’ OHG éwa ‘time, eternity,’ 
éwin ‘eternal,’ = aianos from aiwy ‘lifetime’; note especially: 
libains aiweino={wh alanos (frequent). The Christian 
meaning was taken over from the Greek model, with which 
the Gothic term is cognate. 

ansts ‘joy, thanksgiving, grace’ (the grace of God = x4pus, gratia. 

audagei ‘blessedness’ = waxapiopuds; G 4, 15. From 

audags ‘blessed,’ orig. ‘rich, having possessions’ (see Feist, p. 
46), OE éadig, OS ddag, OHG dtac, =paxdpios orig. ‘wealthy, 
owning property’; derivative audagjan ‘to call blessed’= 
paxaplf ev. 

bida ‘request, prayer’ =oratio, airnua. From 

bidjan, bidan ‘to beg, ask, pray’=orare, alreiv. Cf. aihtron. 

daupeins ‘ablution, submersion, baptism’ =farricyués. From 

daupjan, ufdaupjan ‘to wash, baptize’=Sarrifev; present 
participle 

daupjands ‘baptist’ =Barrorfs. 

fraisan ‘to attempt, test, lure into danger, tempt’= repafeyv, 
tentare. 

fraistubni ‘attempt, temptation’ = repacyds, tentatio. 

frauja ‘Lord’ (referring to God) = xipios. 

gamaindups ‘community, holy communion’=xowwvia, com- 
municatio. K 10, 16 etc. 

gagump ovvédpov, concilium, cvvaywyh, ‘assembly, council (of 
judges),’ ‘congregation (of Christians)’ from giman=con- 
ventio, conventus. Cf. A. Meillet, Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique, 19, 65 ff. 

gup (masculine) ‘God’ (Christian God)=6es. The original 
neutre gender is employed wherever the word refers to pagan 
gods. 

and-haitan ‘to confess, praise, thank = éfouodoyeioGa (confiteri). 

The Greek word and, modelled after it, the Latin conjfteri 
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acquired the meaning ‘to praise, give thanks’ in the language 
of the church and became a standing cult-term, which was 
imitated by the Gothic translator. L 10, 21 etc. 

haibno ‘EXAnvis, mulier gentilis (all MSS), ‘heathen woman’ 
from hai}i ‘field,’ orig. ‘uninhabited land, heath,’ = paganus 
orig. ‘rustic’ from pagus ‘country district’; Mc 7, 26. This 
explanation is nowadays refuted by most scholars although 
some still adhere to it; e.g., Jespersen in Growth and Structure 
of the English Language, section 43. Concerning literature 
on haipno see J. Hoops, Die Heiden, in Festschrift fiir W. 
Braune. Wessén, in Arkiv fir Nordisk Filologi, 40 (1927), 
1, p. 90 ff, rejects any connexion with paganus, succeeding, 
however, merely in refuting the idea that haipbno might be 
a new coining fashioned after paganus. It doubtless is a 
native Gothic term meaning originally either ‘field-dweller, 
peasant, rustic,’ or ‘inhabitant of the wilderness, savage, 
barbarian.’ But Paulinian Christianity was primarily a 
religion of the cites;? and for the city-dweller the difference 
between the two meanings was very slight. 

It is remarkable that paganus appears nowhere in the 

MSS. Considering its later wide-spread use and its survival 
in all Romance tongues, it would, however, be absurd to 
assume that the term was unknown up to the sixth century— 
that is to say up to the time our extant Gothic text was writ- 
ten. 

halja ‘hell,’ orig. ‘hidden place,’ cf. huljan ‘to cover, conceal’ = 
aéns from 4-idns ‘invisible.’ halja may possibly have had 
the connotation ‘realm of the dead’ in pre-christian times.’ 

hauhjan, ushauhjan ‘to make high’ (for i~ovv), ‘to praise’ (for 
dofaf ev) =exaltare; passive us-hauhnan = exaliari. 


? This situation is stated very precisely by O. Spengler in Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes, vol. II, 271, “Er (Paulus) hat das antike Staatsgebiet nie 
verlassen. Warum ging er nach Rom, nach Korinth und nicht nach Edessa oder 
Ktesiphon? Und warum nur in die Stidte und niemals von Dorf zu Dorf? 
Paulus allein hat diese Entwickelung der Dinge veranlasst.—Damit war iiber 
die stidtische und westliche Tendenz der jungen Kirche entschieden. Die 
letzten Heiden wurden spiter pagani genannt, die Leute auf dem Lande. 

+ Cf. Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen, Berlin, 
1913, p. 331, “Germanisch ist der Glaube an eine “Hille”: ahd. hella, got. 
halja “versteckter Ort” (zu lat. celare “‘verbergen”’ wie das altir. cwile ‘‘Keller’’), 
neben der sich das Totenreich “Walhall”’ findet, die dann ahnlich unterschieden 
werden wie Hades und Elysium... . . ~ 
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hnaiws ‘humble,’ ‘low,’ cf. OE hndg ‘bent, low, contemptible’ = 
humilis orig. ‘low, close to the earth’ (humus); the cognate 
words xaunNs, xPayands ‘low’ lack the connotation ‘humble.’ 
R 12, 16. Anaiws and its derivatives appear in 14 passages, 
while in 12 others the translator preferred hauns ‘despised, 
shamed, humble,’ haunjan, and hauneins. 

hunslastaps ‘place of sacrifice, Jewish or Christian altar’= 
Ovovacrhipiov. This does not look like a new formation; it 
seems to be an old Gothic compound of an original pagan 
meaning. M 5, 25 etc. 

idreiga ‘repentance, penance’ =erdvora orig. ‘change of mind,’ 
poenitentia orig. ‘discontent.’ Since the concept of penitence 
did not exist before the time of Christianity, a new term had 
to be coined in Gothic as well as in Greek and Latin. The 
etymology of idreiga is unknown; it probably shares its 
primary meaning with either the Greek or the Latin word. 
Cf. the verb idreigon (gaidreigon). 

lausjan ‘to loosen, free, save,’ sa lausjands ‘Saviour’ =6 pvépevos. 
R. 11, 26. Cf. nasjands. 

us-lausjan ‘to untie, deliver, redeem’= pbecOar; uslauseins ‘re- 
demption = (47r0)dbrpwors, L 1, 68, E 4, 30. 

mahts ‘power, strength, miracle, wondrous deed’=divays. 
M 6, 13; 7, 22 etc. Cf. OE megen in the same meaning. 
Compare also taitkns = onueiov, L2, 12 etc. 

mereins ‘announcement, preaching (of the Gospel)’=xypvyyua, 
praedicatio. K 15, 14etc. Cf. merjands =xnpvé, praedicator. 

waila-merjan ‘to bring glad tidings, preach the Gospel’= 
evayyedifecGar. The derived noun wailamereins, which trans- 
lates xqpvyue in K 1, 21, is plainly fashioned after evayyéuor. 

Cf. biup-spillon in section A. 1. 

waja-merjan ‘to slander, defame, blaspheme={dac-¢nyeiv; 
wajamereins ‘blasphemy’ = Srac¢nuila. 

mikiljan, gamikiljan, passive mikilnan ‘to magnify, exalt, praise’ 
=magnificare, peyadiver. L 1, 46.58, Ph 1, 20, k 10, 15. 
In the other passages where mikiljan appears the Vorlage 
reads dof4f ev, whilethe Vulgate usesconsistently magnificare. 
According to the Old Latin Biblical Texts magnificare appears 
4 times in MS a, 11 times in b, 5 times in e, 9 times in f, 11 
times in q, and 7 times in Am. 

naiteins ‘slander, blasphemy’=Sdac¢nula. Mc 3, 28 etc. Cf. 
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waja-merjan. Regarding the earlier semantic history of this 
word see ga-naitjan in section II. 

naseins ‘rescue, salvation, redemption’ = owrnpia (salus). L 19,9 
etc. 

nasjan ‘to save, redeem’ =caca. 

nasjands ‘Saviour’ =owrip (salvator). Cf. lausjan. 

newundja ‘neighbour’ (in the biblical sense)=é zAngaiov, 
proximus. 

timrjan ‘to build’ (L 6, 48 etc.), ‘to edify’ (K 10, 23, Th 5, 11), 
‘to encourage’ (K 8, 10) =olxodoyeiv, aedificare. timreins, 
gatimreins ‘edification’ = oixodou4, aedificatio; K 14, 26, k 12, 
19 etc. In T 1, 4 the Gothic noun renders aedificationem of 
the Latin texts, for the Greek oixovoyiay does not correspond; 
it is usually translated by fauragaggi (E 3, 9 etc.). 

piudos ‘heathen, pagans’ = 7rd @@vn (M 6, 32 et al.), exol 
(Mc 5, 46; 6, 7). A literal translation and a resulting ex- 
tension of the original meaning ‘the (foreign) people.’ In 
K 12, 13 et al. the term renders “EXAnves. Cf. biudisko = tOvixas 
in G 2, 14. See also haipno. 

piudangardi ‘royal palace’ (for Bac:dciov L 7, 25), ‘kingdom (of 
heaven)’ =Baorreia; M 6, 13 etc. 

pwahl ,bath, baptism’ from jbwahan ‘to wash’=Xourpév. E 5, 
26, Sk 2, 8. Cf. daupeins. 

unhulba daiuwr (L 8, 29), dacudmor (L 4, 35 etc.), ‘evil spirit,’ 
garavas (K 5, 5), dsaB8oros (M 25, 41 etc.), ‘devil, Satan.’ 
The feminine unhulbo did not take on the new Christian 
meaning but preserved the original sense ‘demon, evil 
spirit’ (frequent). 

waggs ‘paradise,’ orig. ‘meadow,’ cf. ON vangr, OE wong, OS 
wang ‘meadow,’ ‘field,’ OE neorxna-wong, OS godes wang, 
hebanwang ‘paradise,’ OHG holz-wangd ‘campi nemorii’; the 
the word also appears in many Germanic place-names. Cf. 
Norw. Gudvang, Gm Ellwangen. waggs is an ingenious 
translation of the Christian cult-term rapadacos, a Persian 
loanword, which originally meant ‘park.’ k 12, 4. 

ga-wandjan ‘to turn’ (L 8, 55), ‘to convert’ (L 1, 16), ‘be con- 
verted’ (J 12, 40 etc.) =convertere, converti, trierptgew. The 
prefix ga- commonly serves to render Latin con-, with which 
it is cognate. Cf. OHG gi-wentan, gi-hwerban in the same 
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meaning. The derived noun gawandeins = conversio; Sk 1, 27. 

in-wandjan ‘to pervert, distort, give a different meaning (to the 
Gospel),’ orig. ‘to turn upside down’ =invertere, weracrpepat. 
G 1,7. The Vulgate reads convertere, but invertere is much 
more common in this meaning. Moreover, the Gothic prefix 
seems hardly idiomatic in this combination. 

weiha ‘priest’ from weihs ‘sacred, holy’ = iepeis from fepds. 

weihs ‘sacred,’ originally a pagan term, cf. OE wig, wéoh ‘idol,’ 

ON vé, OS wih ‘temple’; in analogy with a&y:os, iepds, dcros, 

sacer it became an important Christian cult-word; cf. OS 

wih-, OHG wihi ‘holy’ OE wéofod ‘holy table, altar.’ Cf. the 

derivatives weihan= ay.éfav, weihiba= aywwotrn etc. 


2. Non-religious Terms. 


afsateins ‘putting away, divorce’=dmocrdc.ov. Mc 10, 4. Cf. 
Kauffmann, Zeitschr. f. d. Phil. 48, 217. In th 2,3, M 5, 31 
afstass is used. 

bairhtet ‘brightness, revelation’= davépwois; in bairhtein ‘pub- 
licly =& r@ gdavepg. k 4, 2, M 6, 4.6. Cf. gabairhteins 
‘vision’ = éridavera. 

bairhts ‘bright, clear, visible, comprehensible’ = ¢avepés (clarus). 
Cf. skeirs and liuhadeins (ga-liuhtjan), which show a similar 
semantic development. (ga)bairhijan ‘to reveal’ = davepodr. 

boka ‘writing,’ ‘Geschriebenes’; plural bokos ‘book, letter, epis- 
tle’ rendering ypéuua ‘document’ in L 16, 6.7 =litterae. The 
use of the plural seems to be due to the Latin reading which 
appears in all extant MSS. Regarding the original meaning 
of boka see stabets. Cf. the derivative: 

bokareis ‘ypayparebs, ‘scribe,’ most probably formed after 
Latin librarius by means of the Gothic -areis, which is the 
borrowed Latin suffix -arius; cf. Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grammatik 2, 283 ff. Cf. OE bécere, OHG puachdri. On the 
Title Deed of Naples bokareis appears in the meaning 
‘copyist, clerk.’ 

diswiss ‘dissolution, departure’ = dvddvars, resolutio. t 4,6. Cf. 
Streitberg, Gotische Bibel, II, 26, “buchstibliche Uber- 
tragung.” 

ga-domjan ‘to judge, to measure by, compare with’ =ovyxpivev. 

k 10, 12. 
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us-driusan ‘to fall out, to become inefficacious, Gm hinfillig 
werden’ = éxrimrreyv, excidere. R 9, 6. 

fagino ‘ave’, ‘hail!’ from faginon ‘to rejoice’ is a direct imitation 
of the Greek salutation xaipe. (frequent) 

faihu ‘money, fortune,’ orig. ‘cattle,’ cf. ON fé, OE féoh, OHG 
fiho ‘cattle,’=pecunia. It is true that faihu and pecus go 
back to the same IE stem; but a homonym for ‘cattle’ and 
‘money’ is by no means found in all IE languages. Moreover, 
the necessity of a term for money surely arose much earlier 
among the Romans than among the Germanic tribes. Con- 
cerning the identical influence of pecunia on OE féoh cf. 
S. Kroesch, Semantic Borrowings in Old English.‘ 

fodjan ‘to nourish, bring up, educate’ = rpédev, nutrire. L 4, 16, 
M 6, 25 et al. 

us-fulljan ‘to fill, fulfil, carry out, finish’ = dvarAnpotv, rAnporr, 
implere. M 5, 17, J 7, 8; 15, 11 etc. As passive serves 
usfullnan = rrnpovoba, L 2, 21.22; 9, 51 etc. 

ufar-gaggan ‘to go beyond, transgress, violate, disregard’= 
mwapépxecOa praeterire, L 15, 29, Sk 1, 15 etc. 

gamains ‘common, joint’ (Sk 1, 3, Tit 1, 4), ‘vulgar, unclean, 
unholy’ (R 14, 14, Mc 7, 2)=xowés. Cf. 

gamainjan ‘to have in common, have intercourse’ (G 6, 6, Ph 4, 
15), ‘to make common, defile’ (Mc 7, 15.18 etc.) = xowoir, 
xowwvev. In Mc 7, 23 the compound gagamainjan is em- 
ployed. 

garathteins ‘reprimand, correction,’ orig. ‘putting straight’ from 
raihts,=éravopOwors. t 3, 16. 

gasateins xaraBondn, ‘foundation’=constitutio. E 1, 4. 

us-giban ‘to give out, pay,’ ‘to carry out, fulfil (an oath)’= 
arod:ddvac, R 14, 12; M 6, 4.18 etc. 

hahan ‘to hang, keep in suspense’=alpev. J 10, 24. 

hrains ‘clean, honest, pure’=xa@apés. J 13, 11; 15, 3 etc. The 
early semantic history of both words is also very similar; 
hrains orig. ‘sifted, finely ground (flour),’ cf. OS Arén-korni 
‘wheat,’ OE hrid(d)er, OS hridre, OHG ritra ‘sieve,’ = xaapés, 
related to Skt. cuidhyati ‘to be pure,’ Zend. suduS ‘flour mill.’ 

In Sk 6, 27 (=M 5, 8) the compound hrainjahairis 

translates xa@apds rp xapdia. 


4In Studies in English Philology, A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber, ed. Kemp Malone and M. B. Ruud, Minneapolis, 1929, p. 70. 
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hulbs wisan ithacOnoa, ‘to be inclined, be favorable, forgive’; 
hul ps orig. ‘leaning, bending,’ cf. Skt. katas from *kaltas ‘hip,’ 
Lith. at-si-kdlti ‘to lean,’ dt-kalta ‘Riickenlehne,’ see Feist, 
W orterbuch, p. 205;= propitius esse related to Gr. rpozerns 
‘falling forward,’ ‘ready,’ Alb. perpjete ‘steep,’ cf. Walde, 
Lat. etym. Wb., p. 617. L 18, 13. Cf. ON holir, OE, OS, 
OHG hold ‘loyal.’ 

*ga-watjan (Uppstrém’s conjecture, Sk 1, 15, for galwotjan, 
which does not fit into the context) ‘to induce, allure, incite,’ 
orig. ‘make sharp, keen,’ Gm ‘scharfmachen,’ related to 
lwassei ‘sharpness,’=acuere. Cf. the similar use of OE 
hwettan, e.g., in Beowulf 204, hwetton hige(r)ofne ‘they urged 
the brave one.’ 

inwindiba déxia, ‘injustice, wickedness,’ orig. ‘Verkehrtheit’= 
perversio. From 

inwinds ‘unjust, wrong, depraved’ from -windan, OE, OS 
windan, OHG wintan ‘to turn, wind’= perversus, dveorpappé- 
vos; L 9, 41. 

ana-kunnan ‘to read,’ orig. ‘to recognise’ = dvayryvacxer. k 1, 
13; 3, 2. 

ga-galeikon, ingaleikon ‘to adopt a different form, to be changed’ 
from leik ‘body, form’=erapopdoicba from yopdy (trans- 
formari, transfigurari); k 3, 18 etc. 

af-letan, fra-letan ‘to send away, dismiss’ (Mc 4, 36; 8, 13 etc.), 
‘to give up (the ghost)’ (M 27, 50), ‘to remit’ (M 6, 12), ‘for- 
give’ (M 6, 14.15 etc.), ‘leave, abandon’ (M 8, 15 etc.), ‘give 
leave, allow’ (L 8, 51 et al.) = dguévac. 

uf-ligan éxdvOnoa, deficere (Mc 8, 3), ‘to be overcome, be 
exhausted, succumb, Gm erliegen’ = succumbere. 

ga-liuhtjan ‘to illuminate, bring to light, reveal’=@wrifev. Cf. 
bairhts, skeirs. The noun liuhadei* appears in k 4, 6: du 
liuhadein kunpjis ‘zur Erleuchtung der Erkenntnis’ = rpéds 
Pwricuoy TIS yvarews. 

us-luton &rarayv, ‘to lead out, lead astray, deceive’ =seducere. 
E 5, 6 etc. 

mahteigs ‘powerful,’ ‘possible’ = dvvarés. L 1, 49; Mc 9, 23 et al. 

and-niman ‘to take back, receive punishment, atone’=recipere, 
(xoulfev); C 3, 25. Note the close agreement of the prefix. 

ga-niman ‘to take, accept, learn’=apadauSaver, accipere 

(comprehendere). Ph 4, 9. 
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ga-giman ‘to come together’; gagimi) avnxev, opportet (C 3, 18) 
‘it is proper’ = convenit. giman and venire are cognate. Note, 
however, that the likewise related Gr ovpBaive ‘es trifft sich, 
folgt, gelingt’ lacks the connotation ‘it is fitting.’ 

ga-raidjan ‘to put in order, appoint, command,’ orig. ‘to arrange 
in rows,’ cf. Lith. rinda ‘row,’ see F. A. Wood, Mod. Lang. 
Notes 25, 74,=é:araocev, ordinare from rééis, ordo ‘line, 
row.’ K 16, 1letc. Cf. -tewjan. 

and-rinnan ‘to fight, quarrel, dispute,’ dcadkéyeo@ar, disputare 
(Mc 9, 34) =concurrere, concursare, originally military terms 
and therefore the more likely to have been familiar to the 
Goths. 

and-sailwan ‘to look back, take into account, consider’ = res picere 
(considerare, cxorev, G 6,1). Note the agreement of the 
prefixes. 

at-saiwan ‘to look at, pay attention, take heed, be on one’s 
guard’=6dérev ard, with genetive in Greek and Gothic. 
Mc 8, 15. Regarding related semantic developments see 
wakan in section II. 

bi-saiwan ‘to look toward,’ rpovocicGa, ‘to care for, provide’ = 
providere, R12, 17. 

pairh-saiwan ‘to look through, behold in a mirror’ = xaromrpl- 
fecOa. k 3, 18. 

ga-satjan ‘to place, seat, appoint’ (Tit 1, 5 etc.), ‘to restore, heal’ 
(Mc 8, 15) =xaracrnom, droxaracrnca. 

us-satjan ‘to raise, beget,’ orig. ‘erstehen lassen’=éfanordvac. 
Mc 12, 19. 

skatts apyipiov, ‘money,’ orig. ‘cattle,’ cf. O. Bulg. skoty ‘cattle’ 
(borrowed from Germanic), see Feist, Wérterb. p. 323,= 
pecunia. This may be a case of semantic analogy; that is to 
say, the semantic influence which pecunia exercised on the 
cognate faihu (vide supra) may have been extended secon- 
darily from faihu to its synonym skatts. 

skeireins tpunveia, interpretatio (K 12, 10; 14, 26), ‘explanation’ 
=tvapyea, illustratio. From 

skeirs ‘clear, plain,’ orig. ‘bright,’ related to skeinan ‘to shine,’ 
IE root *skei-,= davepds, tvapyns, clarus. Sk 4, 12; 5, 6. 
(Cf. bairhts.) Derivative 

ga-skeirjan tpunvevew, interpretari (J 9, 7), ‘to elucidate, explain, 

interpret’ = davepovr, illuminare, illustrare, declarare. Sk 2, 
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18. In Mc 5, 41; 15, 22.34, the verb serves to render 
peOepunvebew (interpretari) in the meaning ‘to translate.’ 
skula ‘debtor, culprit’; skula wisan ‘to be obliged’ =dedérns 
elvac; G 5, 3: skula ist all wito) taujan ‘he must observe the 
whole law’ ddedérns toriy Sdov rdv vouov ranoa. Cf. the verb 

skulan ‘to owe’ (a monetary or moral debt), L 7, 41; 16, 5 etc., 
‘to be obliged,’ J 13, 14; 19, 7 etc.,=dgeirav, debere; e.g. 
patet skuldedum taujan gatawidedum ‘we did what we had to 
do’ = 6 ddeiopey ronoa reronxauey (quod debuimus facere 
fecimus), L 17, 10. The development of this verb into a 
modal auxiliary is strikingly congruent in the three lan- 
guages. The impersonal skuld ist éfeorw, licet (J 18, 31 etc.), 
dei (L 15, 32 etc.), ‘it is due, proper’ seems to be influenced 
by the Latin debitum est, although this expression does not 
appear in the corresponding passages of the extant Latin 
texts. 

slahs wdiyyn, ‘blow’ (k 6, 5), uaorcé, ‘plague, vexation’ (Mc 5, 
29.34) = plaga, k 6, 5, Mc 5, 29.34 (no variant readings). 
The use of s/ahs in the meaning ‘plague’ is obviously due to 
a literal rendering of the Latin term. 

sokjan ‘to seek’ (J 6, 24.26 etc.), ‘to dispute’ (J 16, 19 et al.) = 
fnreiv. Cf. the compound 

mi bsokjan ‘to dispute with’ =ovfnreiv, with dative in Greek and 
Gothic; Mc 8, 11. 

stabeis ‘elements,’ orig. ‘staves’=croxeia ‘Stifte, Buchstaben 
Anfangsgriinde einer Wissenschaft, Grundprinzipien, Ele- 
mente,’ see Benseler, Wérterbuch, p. 846. In view of this 
exact semantic parallel it is virtually certain that the mean- 
ing ‘elements’ was borrowed from the Greek. L. F. A. Wim- 
mer, in Die Runenschrift, p. 70, and Kauffmann, in Z. f.d. Ph. 
49, 40 ff, treat the semantic history of the word without con- 
sidering the possibility of a loan translation. As regards the 
development of the term, cf. J. Hoops, Reallexikon der 
germanischen Altertumskunde, vol. I, p. 349, 


“Buchstabe. I. Die Runen haben fast alle einen senkrechten Haupt- 
strich, den man als Stab bezeichnete, und nach dem auch das ganze Runen- 
zeichen ‘Stab’ (anord. stafr, ags. stef m.) oder ‘Runenstab’ (anord. rinastafr, 
ags. riinstef) genannt wurde. 

2. Auch die auf Grund des griechischen und lateinischen Alphabets 
neu geschaffenen gotischen Schriftseichen nannte Ulfilas stabeis, singl. stafs 
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m.; das ergibt sich deutlich aus der Verwendung des got. Wordes staf 
(ahd. stap, ags. stef, anord. stafr, lit. stébas ‘Stab, Stock, Pfeiler, aufrechte 
Stiitze’) zur Ubersetzung von griech. crocxeiov im Sinne von ‘Element’; 
denn diese Verwendung lisst sich, wie v. Grienberger (Unters. z. got. 
Wortk. 210) richtig erkannt hat, nur dadurch erkliren, dass cro:xetov auch 
‘Buchstabe’ als Element eines Schriftsatzes bedeutet. 

Die gewohnliche Ansicht, dass Ulfilas got. boka im Sinne von ‘Buch- 
stabe’ gebrauche, ist unbegriindet. Einmal wire dieser Gebrauch des 
Wortes ohne Parallele in irgend einer andern germanischen Sprache. 
Sodann hat v. Grienberger (aa0. 72) iiberzeugend dargetan, dass boka an 
den beiden Stellen, wo es als Ubersetzung des griech. ypdéupa im Singl. 
vorkommt, nicht ‘Buchstabe,’ sondern ‘Geschriebenes, Schrift’ bedeutet; 


>’ > 


dazu passt auch das Kompositum frabauhta-boka ‘Verkaufs-Urkunde’. 


Cf. boka. 

and-staldan ‘to provide’ from the Germanic stem *stal(d), OE 
stellan, OHG stellen, IE root *sthd ‘stand’; poet sokneim 
andstaldand airwes {nrnces waptxovow=quaestiones praes- 
tant. T 1, 4. 

stoma ‘object, confidence, expectation,’ orig. ‘basis, foundation, 
derived from IE *sthd- ‘stand,’ = i.récraocrs, substantia. k 9, 4; 
11, 17. 

swe ‘as,’ with figures ‘approximately’ =ds (frequent). This usage 
can hardly be considered idiomatic Gothic. 

dis-tairan pnyviva, ‘to tear’ (L 5, 37; Mc 2, 22), fupodr, ‘to 
leaven, Gm siuern’ (G 5, 9)=corrumpere. The fact that 
fuyovy is rendered by ga-beistjan in K 5, 6 makes it the more 
probable that in G 5, 9 the translation is influenced by the 
Latin reading. 

dis-tahjan ‘to disperse’ (L 1, 51 et al.), ‘to sqander, waste’ (L 15, 
13; 16, 1) = d:acxoprifear, dissipare. 

ga-tarhi}s* ‘marked, notorious’ past participle of gatarhjan ‘to 
designate’ =ézionyos, insignis. M 27, 16. Cf. the similar OE 
expression gemé@red ond geweordad in the Story of Caedmon 
(Old English Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, IV, 
ch. 24). 

ga-tewjan xeporoveiy, ‘to delegate, to command’ from tewa* 
‘order, arrangement’=ordinare from ordo; k 8, 19. Cf 
-raidjan. 

us-tiuhan t&ayev, ‘to lead away,’ redeiv, perficere, ‘to carry out, 
accomplish’ =exagere, peragere. J 10, 3; L 2, 39 et al. Past 
participle ustauhans ré\aos, ‘perfect’=exactus (perfectus 
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R 12, 2 etc.). Cf. the derived noun ustauhts xarapricyés, 
perfectio, ‘perfection’; k 13, 9 etc. 

twisstass ‘disagreement, quarrel’ from fwis-standan ‘to stand 
apart, to part’=d:xocracia from dixa ‘apart, Gm entzwei’ 
and israva. G5, 20. 

ga-plaihan ‘to admonish’ (k 5, 20 etc.), ‘to console’ (k 7, 6 etc.) 
mwapaxadeiv. In Mc 10, 16 the participle gaDlaihands translates 
évaykadioduevos ‘embracing.’ 

pbugkjan ‘to think, believe’ (L 18 etc.), ‘to be considered, Gm 
gelten’ (Mc 10, 42, G 2, 9), ‘to be esteemed, of good repute’ 
(G 2, 6), ‘to seem’ (k 10, 9) = doxeiv, with personal construc- 
tion in Greek and Gothic. Obviously the translator did not 
always write idiomatic Gothic when he rendered doxeiy in 
all these meanings by the same Gothic verb. The impersonal 
pugkei} mis ‘es diinkt mich’ translates the impersonal Greek 
construction doxei wor (M 26, 66) and ¢aiverar wo (Mc 14, 
64); in 4 other passages (M 6, 7; L 19, 11; k 12, 19; G 2, 2) 
it corresponds to the personal verb doxeiy ‘to think.’ 

ufswalleins ‘pride, arrogance,’ orig. ‘swelling, Gm Aufgeblasen- 
heit’ from *uf-swalljan, OHG bi-swellen ‘to make swell, 
inflate’= ¢volwors from vow ‘inflate’ (inflatio from in- 
flare), k 12, 20. 

us-wair pan &xBaddev, ‘to throw out, drive away’ (Mc 3, 15 etc.), 
&rodoxipat ey, ‘to reject, disapprove of’ = drofadXev, reicere. 
Cf. uswaurpa ‘rejection, disapproval’ = aroBodh, R 11, 15. 

bi-wandjan ‘to avoid, shun,’ orig. ‘to turn around’ = repiicrapac 
(medium) ‘step around, turn about, avoid,’ devito orig. ‘bend 
away, turn away,’ cf. Walde, Lat. etym. Wb. p. 844; t 2, 16, 
lausawaurdja biwandei ‘shun idle talk.’ It is to be noted that 
biwandjan corresponds to oré\XeoGa in k 8, 20, to rapacreiv 
in T 4, 7 and t 2, 23, whereas the Latin texts read devitare 
in all passages where biwandjan occurs. This consistency can 
hardly be regarded as accidental; perhaps it is due to the 
effort of an East-Gothic revisor. The semantic development, 
though strikingly congruent, may, of course, be only parallel. 

wokrs ‘rent, interest,’ orig. ‘progeny,’ cf. OHG wuohhar ‘Leibes- 
frucht, Ertrag,’ OE wdécor ‘progeny, interest,’ =7éxos from 
rixrev ‘gebiren.’ L 19, 23. (The derivation of usura from 
utor is entirely different.) 

wulan ‘be zealous,’ orig. ‘to seethe, boil’ =f ei, fervere; R 12, 11, 
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ahmin wulandans ‘zealous in spirit’=r@ mvebpart féovres, 
spiritu ferventes. 

wundufni ‘wound,’ cf. ON und, OE wund, OS wunda, OHG 
wunta ‘wound’; in M 3, 10 it renders waorcé ‘blow, punish- 
ment, plague.’ This apparent mistranslation, which was 
probably introduced by a later Gothic revisor, has been 
satisfactorily explained by Friedrichsen (op. cit. p. 172), 
“The passage betrays a misinterpretation of Lat. plaga, 
which ultimately lost—and in the emendator’s speech had 
perhaps already lost—the meaning ‘blow, buffet,’ in which 
sense it came to be replaced by colaphus (xédagos), whence 
It. colpo, Fr. coup. To the revisor the word meant ‘wound’ 
(Fr. plaie), and the result was wundufnjos, without reference 
to waorvyas in the Greek.” 


II. ANOLOGUES 


For a number of the terms listed below it may be said that 
their similarity to the Greek or Latin analogues is due, either 
to a semantic borrowing that took place in prehistoric times, or 
to a derivation of meaning from a common source by way of 
one or several intermediary languages. Some words like Gothic 
bairan ‘to carry, to suffer’ show so wide-spread a semasiologic 
development that it can no longer be ascertained in which lan- 
guage it arose first. On the whole, however, the following ana- 
logues seem to represent parallel developments and therefore 
may be of some use for establishing general trends of semantic 
evolution, a question that has hardly been investigated as yet. 


aggwiba ‘narrowness, oppression, affliction’ from aggwus ‘nar- 
row’ = angustia (crevoxwpia). aggwipa translates crevoxwpla 
in R 8, 35, k 6, 4, ovvoxy in k 2, 4, while the Vulgate texts 
read angustia in all passages. Since, however, both aggwus 
and angustus go back to IE *anghu, the semantic develop- 
ment may have occurred already in the parent language. 
Cf. the derived verb 

ga-aggwjan ‘to put in a tight place,’ ‘to oppress, persecute’ = 
angustiari (orevoxwpeiv). k 4, 8. 

arbaips ‘work, suffering,’ orig. ‘hardship, toil,’ cf. OE earfod 

‘heaviness, difficulty,’ =/ador orig. ‘staggering under a bur- 

den,’ see Walde, Lat. etym. Wb. 402. The semantic history 
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of «bros ‘fatigue, toil,’ Gm ‘Zerschlagenheit’ from xérrev 
‘to strike’ is quite dissimilar. arbaidjan ‘to endure, work’ = 
laborare. 

bairan ‘to carry, to bear, suffer’ = dépav, Bacraf av, ferre, tollere. 
An almost universal semantic development. But in all 
languages where it occurs there exist also verbs that mean 
‘to carry’ without meaning ‘to endure’ and vice-versa. 
Semantic borrowing, as well as semantic analogy in the in- 
dividual languages, doubtless played a part in spreading 
this idea. Cf. S. Kroesch, Language II, No. 1, on semantic 
analogy. See also bulan and pulains ‘patience, perseverance.’ 

ga-beidan ‘to remain, wait, endure’ =dbropévew, with accusative 
object in Greek and Gothic. K 13, 7. Cf. the similar usage 
of OE gebidan. The remarks under bairan apply to this verb 
also. 

drobjan ‘to irritate, vex, trouble,’ orig. ‘to stir, curdle (by stir- 
ring), Gm triiben’, cf. ON drafle ‘curdly milk’ ME draf 
‘yeast,’=rapaocev ‘aufriihren, quirlen (beim Buttern), 
verwirren’ (Benseler, Wérterb. 897), related to Alb. drd 
‘résidu de beurre fondu,’ ON dregg ‘dregs’ from Germanic 
*dragid, Boisacq, Dictionn. étym., 350. Feist (p. 94) main- 
tains that rapdocew is not related to the stem of drobjan as 
H. Hirt contended. 

ga-fahan ‘to seize, to grasp, understand’ =xaradauPSdvew, com- 
prehendere, concipere. A very common development; see 
remarks under bairan. 

fulla-fahjan 16 ixavov rornoa (Mc 15, 15) ‘to satisfy, appease’ 
from fulls ‘full’ and fahan, related to rhyvum, pango ‘make 
fast’ =satisfacere (Mc 15, 15) from satis ‘enough, full, Gm 
satt.’ 

fairneis ‘old,’ orig. ‘far’ from the same stem as fairra, OE feorr, 
OS ferr, OHG ferro ‘far,’ =madaus, closely related to re 
‘far,’ Skt caraméd-h cf. Boisacq, Dictionn. étym., 740. This de- 
velopment is far from being self-evident; e.g., aldeis, OE eald, 
OS ald, OHG alt, go back to alan ‘to grow,’ Lat. adultus. 

fastan ‘to hold, keep intact, observe, guard’=rnpeiv (servare). 
Concerning the ramification of the meaning ‘to guard’ see 
wakan. fastan translates also ynorevew ‘to abstain from food, 
fast.’ It is probably from the meaning ‘to observe’ =‘to 
observe the rite’ that this remarkable semantic change took 
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its starting point; cf. the use of Medieval Lat. observare in 
the sense of ieiunium observare. See Wessén, Arkiv f. nord. 
Fil. XL, 1, p. 105. 

gabaur ‘levy, duty, tax,’ orig. ‘brought together’ from bairan= 
dépos. The words are cognate; nevertheless a semantic loan 
is not impossible since a term for ‘tax’ must have originated 
in Greek civilization considerably earlier than among the 
Goths. 

ganah ‘is sufficient’ from *ganauhan ‘to extend, reach, suffice, 
Gm reichen’ related to Skt néksati ‘tries to reach,’ Avest. 
asnoiati ‘reaches,’ Lat. manc-iscor, na(n)ctus sum, cf. K. 
Brugmann, Indog. Forsch. 12, 154,= &pxei from dpxeir, orig. 
‘to push away, extend,’ see Boisacq, Dictionn. étym., 78. 

gatils ebxarpos, ‘fitting, adroit, appropriate,’ orig. ‘toward and 
end, with an aim,’ cf. MLG #il, OHG ail ‘end, aim, destina- 
tion,’ ON alder-tile ‘Lebensziel, Tod,’ =opportunus ‘toward 
a goal’ from ob and portus (porta), see Walde, Lat. etym. Wb. 
544, 602. Kauffmann (Zeitschr. f. d. Phil. 48, 197) assumes 
a semantic connexion with ebxa:pos which is hardly tenable. 
(L 9, 62.) 

gawair pi eiphyn, ‘peace,’ orig. ‘agreement,’ cf. gagawairpjan ‘to 
make agree, to reconcile,’ OE geweordan, OHG giwerdan ‘to 
agree, to suit, please,’ formed similarly as conventio ‘agree- 
ment’= pax from paciscor ‘make an agreement.’ ' 

du-ginnan &pxecOa, ‘to begin’ from *ginnan, IE stem *ghen-, 
Lat. prehendo (cf. F. Holthausen, Zndog. Forsch, 30, 47), 
Cymr. ganu, genni ‘to seize, take,’ = incipere from capere. 
Cf. Gm anfangen. 

ga-haitan ‘to call, announce, profess, promise’ =érayyéA\eoOa. 

hana ‘cock,’ orig. ‘singer’ from Germanic *hanan, Lat. canere, 
O. Irish canim ‘sing,’ = gallus from *gal-so-s,O. Bulg. glasy, 
Russ. gélosy ‘tone, voice,’ ON kalla, Engl. to call, cf. Walde, 
Wb. 333. (The original meaning of Gr ddéxrwp ‘cock’ is 
‘fighter,’ cf. Kretschmer, Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. 33, 
560.) 

hawi xépros, ‘hay,’ orig. ‘cut down,’ cf. ON hoggva, OE héawan, 
OHG houwan ‘to hew, cut,’ = fenum orig. ‘mowed down’ from 
*fend-snom, cf. (de-)fendo; see Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. d. 
indogerm. Spr. (1891) I, 463; Walde, Wb. 282. Gr xépros 

(Lat. Aortus) means originally ‘pasture.’ 
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hairnei ‘skull,’ orig. ‘vessel, dish,’ cf. ON Averna, Irish cern 
‘dish,’=calva orig. ‘bowl, goblet.’ Concerning other ex- 
amples for this wide-spread semantic change see J. Scheftelo- 
witz, Bezzenb. Beiir. 28, 1 ff, 155 ff. Note that Gr xpaémnov 
is related, not to bairnei but to xépas ‘horn’; cf. Boisacq 
439, 442. 

jer ‘year’ from IE root *ié ‘to go’ (cf. Feist, Wérterb. 225) = 
annus related to Skt dtati ‘goes.’ This derivation of the idea 
‘year’ must be very early; it may go back to the common 
parent language. Note, however, that the corresponding 
Greek terms, éros, évvavrés, xpédvos, have altogether different 
etymologies; cf. Boisacq 254, 293, 1071. 

ga-laubjan ‘to believe,’ orig. ‘to cherish’ from liufs ‘dear’= 
credere ‘das Herz auf etwas setzen’ from IE *kred-, Ablaut- 
form cor(d) ‘heart,’ see Walde 199; H. Hirt, Der indoger- 
manische A blaut Strassburg, 1900, p. 124. galaudeins (noun 
and adj.=ziors, micrds) became an important Christian 
term. 

leihts ‘light, easy,’ orig. ‘quick,’ cf. Skt laghth ‘swift, light,’= 
éXadpés ‘schnell, leicht, unbeschwerlich.’ Note that /eihts is 
related to Gr é\axts ‘small, unimportant,’ but not to éad¢pés; 
see Hirt, Der indog. Abl., 122. 

ga-leikan ‘to be alike, be agreeable, please’ = placere orig. ‘to be 
even, alike,’ cf. planus ‘even’; see Walde 587. Cf. samjan. 

liutei iwéxpiors, ‘dissimulation, hypocrisy,’ orig. ‘versatility’ or 
‘crookedness,’ cf. ON lita, OE litan ‘to bend,’ ON liir 
‘curved, twisted,’ =versutia from vertere. Mc 12, 15. From 

liuts ‘hypocrite’ =versutus; antonym unliuts ‘sincere.’ Cf. the 
semasiologically similar unwahs. 

lubja ‘poison,’ orig. ‘love potion’ from liufs ‘dear,’ OE lufian 
‘to love,’ see O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, I, 1917, p. 61,=venenum from venus, cf. 
Walde 815. 

malma ‘sand,’ orig. ‘pulverized, ground’ from malan ‘grind’= 
Gupos, Wauuos, related to Skt bhas ‘concasser, pulvériser,’ 
see Boisacq 1074. Cf. mulda. 

mats ‘meat, food,’ orig. ‘cut off,’ ‘das Zugeschnittene, Zugemes- 
sene’ from IE *mad- ‘cut,’ OHG -mezzo, NHG Stein-metz, 
Low G. mett ‘finely cut meat,’ see F. Sommer, Jndog. Forsch. 
11, 265 ff (or, according to R. Meringer. Indog. Forsch. 18, 
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211, from mitan ‘to measure’), =caro orig. ‘Abschnitt, Stiick’ 
from IE *ger-, Gr xeipew, xapjva ‘to cut off.’ Latin cena is 
also derived from this root; cf. Walde 133, 150. 

ga-naitjan ‘to injure, offend, slander,’ related to ON hneita ‘to 
push,’ = offendere orig. ‘to push against.’ Cf. bistugg ‘Anstoss, 
offence.’ . 

samjan ‘to please,’ orig. ‘to be alike’ = placere orig. ‘to be even.’ 
C 3, 22. See also ga-leikan regarding this remarkable seman- 
tic change which is by no means obvious. Cf. the use of the 
Gm expression nicht uneben in the meaning ‘pleasing.’ 

saurga ‘attention, care, worry, grief,’ ON, OE sorg, OS, OHG 
sorga,=cura. There is no Greek term that has all these 
connotations; pépyuva, Aiwy, dpdyvris have a quite different 
semantic history, see Boisacq 627, 591, 1038. L 8, 14; J 16, 
20 etc. 

ga-sibjon ‘to reconcile’ from sibja ‘kinship,’ orig. ‘assembly,’ cf. 
Skt sabhd ‘assembly, council,’ =conciliare, reconciliare from 
concilium. The Greek text employs d:adkddocerOa, orig. ‘to 
change.’ M 5, 24. 

skauns ‘beautiful,’ Gm ‘ansehnlich,’ related to OE scéawian, 
OHG scouwon, NHG schauen,=speciosus from specio; R 10, 
15 (no variant reading). 

swultawair bja was huedrev redevray ‘was near death’ = moriturus 
erat, L 7, 2 (all MSS). This is doubtless an idiomatic Gothic 
phrase; cf. Fr. Klaeber, Britannica (Festschrift f. M. 
Forster), p. 4, “....die durch und durch germanische 
Bevorzugung nominaler Ausdrucksweise, z.B. swultawair ja 
was (=iuede redevrav),..... ” But it may be due to the 
influence of the Latin text that the term was chosen in this 
passage, since its formation resembles so closely that of the 
future participle moriturus. 

tweifleins, tweifls* diadoyyds ‘doubt’ from IE *duei+plo- 
‘two-fold,’ Gr. dibs, = doin from dows ‘double,’ dubius from 
duplus ‘twofold.’ Since duplus and Germanic *twi-fla- are 
cognate, we may infer that this semantic development took 
place already in the IE parent language. 

parba ‘beggar’ (OE pearfa) from baurban ‘to need, suffer want’ = 
egenus from egere. J 12, 5; 12, 6. The Greek text uses 
mrwxés orig. ‘stooping, cowering.’ 
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pethvo Bpovrh ‘thunder, storm,’ related to peihs ‘time’ =tempestas 
from tempus. Cf. F. Solmsen, Z. f. vergl. Sprachf. 35, 479 ff. 
J 12, 29 etc. 

Pius oixérns ‘slave, servant,’ orig. ‘runner,’ from Germanic 
*hewa, LE *tek-ué, cf. Ved. takvd, téku ‘hurrying,’ Skt tékati, 
tékti ‘hurries,’ O. Bulg. teka, Lith. tek, O. Irish techim ‘flee,’ 
see F. Solmsen, Z. f. vergl. Sprachf. 34,2 and K. Brugmann, 
Indog. Forsch. 19, 381. Because of this original meaning 
pius may be compared dyudirodos ‘servant’ from rédo, 
ré\ouat ‘move, run.’ The semantic change is, however, very 
natural. 

us-bulan in the meaning ‘to take care of’ (avréxeo@ar) in Th 5, 
14 corresponds closely to suscipere of the Latin texts. 

unwahs &weurros, iustus, ‘without blame,’ orig. ‘not crooked,’ 
‘nicht verkehrt,’ cf. OE wéhk ‘curved, wrong,’ OS wah ‘evil’ 
from IE *wanko-, Skt vavikas ‘bend of a river,’ vakras ‘bent, 
crooked,’ Lat. vacillo ‘reel, totter.’ A Gothic *waks ‘crooked, 
wrong, evil’ would correspond semasiologically to Lat. 
vitiosus, derivative of vitium from vieo ‘bend, twine, plait’; 
see Walde 844. 

wakan &ypurvev ‘to be awake’ (E 6, 18), yonyopeiv ‘to watch, 
be on one’s guard’ (K 16, 13) =éyeipeo@a and its derivative 
yenyopey, divAarrew, vigilare, custodire. Considering its uni- 
versal occurrence this development can be compared to that 
of bairan ‘to carry, to endure’; it is impossible to ascertain 
where it took place first. Verbs meaning ‘to guard’ are 
found to have one of the following primary meanings 
(1) ‘to be awake,’ as the above verbs; (2) ‘to hold firmly,’ 
Goth. fastan=rnpéiv, servare, conservare; (3) ‘to look at,’ 
Goth. witan = dpovpeiv from rpo+dpaw,.and Goth. atsaihvan 
(in the reflexive meaning ‘to guard oneself, take heed’) = 
Brérev ard, cavere. 

ga-weison ‘to visit’ from the IE root *ueid- ‘see’ =émioxévacba 
from exoreiv ‘to look,’ visere, visitare, related to videre. 
According to Walde -weison and visere are cognate verbs 
showing the same IE es- stem as Gr eldos ‘Gestalt’ and Skt 
védas ‘Erkenntnis.’ Cf. OS. OHG wison ‘to visit.’ L 1, 
68.78; 7, 16; M 25, 43. In Neh 7, 1 the passive formation 
gaweisodai waur bun (daurawardos) renders the Greek passive 
éreoxérnoay in the meaning ‘they were appointed.’ The 
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passage is remarkable, furthermore, because it is the only 
example for the personal passive construction of a Gothic 
verb that governs the genetive; cf. Streitberg, Gotisches 
Elementarbuch, section 241. 

wisan is found in three different meanings (1) ‘to be,’ (2) ‘to 
remain,’ (3) ‘to feast.’ There is no-necessity of assuming 
two identical, unrelated IE roots, *wes- ‘to be’ and *ues- ‘to 
feast,’ as Feist does (p. 432). All three connotations may go 
back to a primary meaning ‘to live,’ used also in the sense 
of ‘to dwell, to stay,’ and assuming, thirdly, the emphatic 
meaning ‘to live well.’ wisan ‘to feast’ would then represent 
a development parallel to that of Lat.,vivere ‘to live, enjoy 
life, feast’; cf. convivari ‘to feast.’ convivium ‘banquet.’ The 
relationship of the cognate Gothic wizon ‘to revel,’ andawizns 
‘susbistence,’ waila-wizns ‘nourishment,’ ON vist, OE, OHG 
wist ‘subsistence, food,’ Avest. vdstr m ‘Futter’ could be 
explained in analogy with Lat. victus ‘Lebensmittel’ from 
vivere. It is to be noted that the Gothic translator renders 
eidpaivecOa ‘to feast’ by waila wisan in three passages, by 
wisan alone in L 15, 24 only. The compound frawisan ‘to 
squander,’ orig. ‘to use up by feasting’ goes back to the 
meaning ‘to live well,’ not to the primary sense ‘to exist’ 
as Streitberg assumes (Got. Bibel II, 176); cf. Friedrichsen 
113. 

mip-wisan ‘to lend assistance,’ orig. ‘to be with’=adesse, 
ouprapayivecOa (ovveivac), a not very unusual parallel forma- 
tion. Only t 4, 16, ni manna mis mipwas ‘nobody helped 
me’ = obdels por cuprapeyévero, nemo mihi adfuit (all MSS). 

wists ‘nature,’ orig. ‘that which is’ from wisan ‘to be’ = bors 
from IE *bheu- ‘to be,’ Skt bhdvati, Lat. fui, cf. Boisacq 
1043. The semantic derivation of natura orig. ‘inborn 
quality’ from (g)nascor, gigno, IE *gu- differs somewhat. 


CONCLUSION 


The skill of the Gothic translator has received the highest 
praise as well as the severest criticism in the judgments of vari- 
ous scholars. Some imagined to recognise the ring of Old 
Germanic poetry in Gothic Bible passages; others declared 
contemptuously that the text would be utterly incomprehensible 
without the Greek original. 
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To the modern critic the translation seems, indeed, to be 
singularly uneven and, in places, somewhat unsatisfactory; for 
the many unidiomatic renderings jar on our sensibilities. But 
why did the Goth adhere so strictly to the wording of the Greek 
text? Because he lacked the aptitude to write idomatic Gothic, 
his own language? Such an assumption would evidently be ab- 
surd. The simple reason is that according to early Christian 
philosophy the spirit of God dwelled literally in each word, in 
each letter of the Holy Writ. The divine truth was identical 
with the substance of the words.’ It would have been sinful to 
leave a single 6é or av untranslated, to change the word sequence 
or construction, to misrepresent God’s word by the slightest 
deviation from the original. 

In must be considered a remarkable achievement that in 
spite of this handicap the Goth succeeded in preserving, on 
the whole, the spirit of his language, that for each clumsy literal 
translation we find many constructions that are beyond doubt 
thoroughly Germanic.* Moreover, the translator deserves our 
admiration because of his talent to create Christian cult-words 
by coining them out of native speech material, rather than by 
adopting foreign terms. 

Our preserved Gothic texts have, of course, not been trans- 
mitted to us in the form in which they came from the pen of 
the translator. At the time when our extant MSS were written, 
approximately two centuries had elapsed since the translation 
was carried out. There is no doubt that the original Gothic Bible 
followed the Greek version even more closely than do our present 
texts. For the numerous agreements with Latin readings are 


5 This explains the extreme care with which Bible MSS were made out 
and preserved, and the often very precious material on which they were written. 

* Cf. Fr. Klaeber, in Brittannica (Festschrift f. M. Forster, 1929), p. 3, 
“Es ist nicht tiberfliissig das bei aller Wértlichkeit der Ubersetzung oft genug 
siegreich durchbrechende Sprachgefiihl Wulfilas besonders zu betonen. ... . Um 
einige Belege zu geben, so sei verwiesen auf die partitiven Genetive, zumal bei 
Pronominibus, z. B. all bagme (=2ay dévdpov), Mat. 7, 17; ... . ferner auf die 
durch und durch germanische Bevorzugung nominaler Ausdrucksweise, z. B. 
.... birekjai waurbun (=éxwdtvevor) .... weiter: rein germanische Priposi- 
tionsverhiltnisse wie sokjandans du imma taikn (={nrobvres rap’ abrov onueior), 
Marc 8, 11....die Wiedergabe von “Land” durch “Leute” wie and allans 
bisitands (=& racy TH reptxapw), Luc. 7, 17; ausdrucksvolle Composita wie 
naudibandi, das an altenglische Dichtung gemahnt. .... " 
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to a large extent due to the work of later East-Gothic revisors. 
In early Christian times the language of the Church was Greek, 
even in Rome; by the time our manuscripts were written, 
however, Latin was firmly established as the cult language 
throughout Italy and the West, a development which became 
especially marked as a result of the growing estrangement 
between the Churches of Rome and Byzantium from 484 A. D. 
onward. 
H. V. VELTEN 


State College of Washington 





ERNST STADLER AND GERMAN EXPRESSIONISM 
Dedicated to J. N. A. 


Within the generation of early German expressionists Ernst 
Stadler, the Alsatian, stands forth among his contemporaries 
for more than one reason. He is more polyphonic than most of 
them. His language is unusually suggestive and dynamic. In 
his work the ideal and stylistic aims of Expressionism manifest 
themselves clearly, but without running riot. Revolt against 
the past—poetic and human—is consciously and sincerely 
avowed. And yet this would-be past is something from which 
he is unable to free himself. He reflects contending conceptions 
not only of art, but of life. In militant revolt he proclaims 
a new ethos, but form it purely and consistently he cannot. 
And again in this very inconsistency he seems most representa- 
tive of his age. 

Here is this generation, born, roughly speaking, between 
1880 and 1900, coming to the fore around 1910, dominating 
the early post-war period, and manifesting itself in two revolts, 
in a double Sturm und Drang: in Expressionism and in the 
German Youth Movement; for, seen under a certain angle, both 
belong together. This generation is from the beginning self- 
conscious as such, in a sense in which none other had been since 
the days of Younger Romanticism and the Urburschenschaft, 
which two are in a somewhat similar relation to each other as 
Expressionism and Jugendbewegung. This new Sturm und 
Drang feels akin to all other Sturm und Drang movements 
in history—it is (so far) the last and most violent wave of that 
recurrent protest, beginning with Rousseau, against the ra- 
tionalization and finally mechanization of the Western World. 
Rousseau——Sturm und Drang—Romanticism—Nietzsche— 
Stefan George—Expressionism, that is at first sight, no doubt, 
a strange ancestrial lineage, and yet a real one, with a strong 
lateral influence, before the last link, from Tolstoy and Dostoiev- 
sky. 

But to return nearer to earth from such a momentary bird’s- 
eye view, Expressionism is from the beginning more than art; 
it is, as a matter of fact, revolt against “l’art pour l’art.” “Das 
Neue,” says Kasimir Edschmid in a programmatic essay of the 
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year 1918, “geht weit tiber Literatur, wird schon Frage der 
Moralitit.’” 

For a moment we must go back to that against which the 
most immediate attack of Expressionism was launched: Im- 
pressionism.? Fin de siécle Impressionism in its way foo seeks a 
way out of the mechanization of life; but it seeks it by the 
back-door of aestheticism. Life in general is left to its inevitable 
doom. Only for the beautiful is a reservation claimed, and only 
for a select few can such aristocratic life of beauty be. 

Manche freilich miissen drunten sterben, 
Wo die schweren Ruder der Schiffe streifen, 


Andre wohnen bei dem Steuer droben, 
Kennen Vogelflug und die Linder der Sterne. 


Manche liegen immer mit schweren Gliedern 
Bei den Wurzeln des verworrenen Lebens, 
Andern sind die Stiihle gerichtet 

Bei den Sibyllen, den Kéniginnen, 

Und da sitzen sie wie zu Hause,” 

Leichten Hauptes und leichter Hinde.’ 


No phenomenon in the recent evolution of the German spirit 
is fraught with greater human intensity than the gradual trans- 
formation of anti-mechanistic opposition from individual seces- 
sion to the phalanx of revolt, from the aristocratic to the all- 
embracing, from aesthetic prerogative to religious obligation. 
Which development, incidentally, is the theme of Wassermann’s 
great novel Christian W ahnschaffe. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal himself, whom I have just viatiinad, 
shows, in Der Tor und der Tod, what becomes of life in such 
aestheticism. Its value is sought in the costliness of experience; 
it is, in fact, nothing but exploitation of life for experience; even 
the most sacred is but material for the latter. 

O ja, ein feines Saitenspiel im Wind 
Warst du, und der verliebte Wind dafiir 
Stets eines andern ausgeniitzter Atem. . . .* 


1 “Uber den Expressionismus in der Literatur und die neue Dichtung” (in 
collection Tribiine der Kunst und Zeit), 8th edition, Berlin 1921, p. 26. 

* I am fully aware that many of the following observations on the historic 
development from Impressionism to Expressionism are not new. Yet they must 
be given in briefest outline in order to comprehend the problem “Stadler” in 
its full significance and complexity. 

* Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Die Gedichte und kleinen Dramen, p. 16. 
* Die Gedichte und Kleinen Dramen, p. 128. 
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But the strange thing happens: he who fed on human blood 
to enrich his existence, he remains bloodless. Only in death 
does the “Tor” see from afar that fullness of life to which he 
sacrificed everything on earth: even mother, beloved, and 
friend. 

What in Der Tor und der Tod remains a vague question, that 
Hofmannsthal himself leads on to the decisive point in his 
poem “Der Jiingling in der Landschaft:’’ 

Auf jene fremden Kinder ging er zu 

Und war bereit, an unbekannter Schwelle 
Ein neues Leben dienend hinzubringen. 

Thm fiel nicht ein, den Reichtum seiner Seele, 
Die friihern Wege und Erinnerung 


Verschlungner Finger und getauschter Seelen 
Fir mehr als nichtigen Besitz zu achten. 


Der Duft der Blumen redete ihm nur 

Von fremder Schénheit—und die neue Luft 
Nahm er stillatmend ein, doch ohne Sehnsucht: 
Nur dass er dienen durfte, freute ihn. 


Stefan George is the most relentless of his generation in his 
crushing criticism of the age. Beginning, it would seem, as an 
aesthetic anchorite, he rises, in Der Siebente Ring and Der Stern 
des Bundes, to prophecy. And there too, amid his poetic thun- 
derbolts, the new note is sounded :* 


So singt der Dichter, und der Seher weiss: 
Das neue Heil kommt nur aus neuer Liebe. 


And:’ 


.... nun ist not: 
Sich bannen in den Kreis den Liebe schliesst. 


It is, incidentally, significant that tke latter passage is from a 
poem on Nietzsche. 

Of the great symbolists R. M. Rilke is in age, thought, and 
style nearest to the following generation. He bows humbly be- 
fore the lowliest, yields in brotherliness even to the poor in- 
animate things; for he is aware of the mystical oneness of all 
existence. And thus significantly the last poem of his Stunden- 
buch is on St. Francis: 


5 P, 22. 
® “Leo XIII,” Der Siebente Ring. 
™ “Nietzsche,” Der Siebente Ring. 
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Denn er war keiner von den immer Miidern, 

die freudeloser werden nach und nach, 

mit kleinen Blumen wie mit kleinen Briidern 

ging er den Wiesenrand entlang und sprach. 
"Und sprach von sich und wie er sich verwende, 

so dass es allem eine Freude sei; 

und seines hellen Herzens war kein Ende, 

Und kein Geringes ging daran vorbei.... 


Thus the soil has been prepared for the new generation, that 
of Expressionism, which, as we saw, from the beginning dis- 
claims to be a merely literary movement. “Diese Art des Aus- 
drucks .... ist kein Programm des Stils. Sie ist eine Frage der 
Seele,”’® says Kasimir Edschmid, once quoted before, in an 
essay in which he makes a very notable distinction between 
Expressionism and Futurism. 


“Uber ihn (Impressionism) hinaus gab es nur Anarchie. Seine letzte Zer- 
stiubung ist der Futurismus. Expressionismus hat nicht die Spur mit ihm zu 
tun. Futuristen waren es, die den schon in Teile, Minuten, Fermaten zerlegten 
Raum noch einmal zum Explodieren brachten, indem sie das Weltbild als ein 


gleichzeitiges Nebeneinander von Sinneseindriicken darstellten.... Der Ex- 
pressionismus, Schlagwort von zweifelhafter Formulierung, hat mit dem Im- 
pressionistischen nichts zu tun.’® “Uberall ist das Verwandte, .... wo eine 


ungeheure Macht die Seele antrieb, michtig zu sein, das Unendliche zu suchen, 
und das Letzte auszudriicken, was Menschen schipferisch mit dem Universum 
bindet.’"* “Aber die Menschheit weiss noch nicht, dass die Kunst nur eine 
Etappe ist zu Gott.””4 ; 


The process here then is, as the name itself implies, from 
within to without. Life is not a series of impressions, harping 
sweet but selfish and enervating music on the chords of the soul. 
The soul is not functional, but substantial. It is an active force; 
it contains within itself the fullness of life. Away with the inertia 
of the heart, with the false valuations of utility and possession! 
“Die Welt fangt im Menschen an,” says Werfel.” “Der Morgen 
bricht innen aus dem Menschen auf,” says Wolfenstein. And 
for this inner fullness the soul is too small a container; it must of 
necessity overflow. 


* “Uber den Expressionismus,” p. 70. 

* Pp. 49-50. 

2 P. 09. 

uP. 67. 

2 “Licheln Atmen Schreiten,” Gedichte, p. 167. 
8 “Das Herz,” Menschheitsdimmerung, ed. Kurt Pinthus, Berlin 1919, p. 81. 
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Now only one more step, and we see that this exuberant 
power, generated within and thence overflowing into the world, 
is, in its most concentrated and intense form, love. And since 
love is the most irrational force of the most irrational sub- 
stance, the human soul, Expressionism finds itself in a life- 
and-death struggle with the soulless forces of mechanization 
which dominate our civilization. Thus we arrive again at our 
original starting point. “‘Renne renne renne gegen die alte, die 
elende Zeit,”’ says Werfel.“ And Theodor Daubler:” 


Auf deine Grabesruhe trachte zu verzichten, 
Dann wird dein Herzensstern die Welt belichten! 


Mein Grab ist keine Pyramide, 
Mein Grab ist ein Vulkan. 

Mein Hirn ist eine Funkenschmiede, 
Das Werk der Umkehr sei getan! 


For the expressionistic gospel of universal love two passages, 
from the unlimited number that might be quoted here, may 
suffice—again from Diaubler and Werfel. For Diubler love is 
the moving power of the universe. Das Nordlicht he entitles 
his greatest work; for the Northern Light as an emanation 
of the Earth towards the Sun symbolizes this Eros breaking 
through the fetters of individuation. And he says:® 


Natur! nur das ist Freiheit, Weltalliebe ohne Ende! 
Das Dasein aber macht ein Opferleben schén! 


Ein Wald, der bliiht, das Holz, das brennend, wie mit Hinden, betet, 
Wir alle fiihlen uns nur durch das Opfer gut. 

Oh Gott, oh Gott, ich Mensch habe alleine mich verspitet, 

Wie oft verhielt ich meine reinste Innenglut! 


And Werfel rises, in his “‘Amore,’’ to the climax:!” 


Erst wenn ein Mensch zerging 
In jedem Tier und Ding, 
Zu lieben er aafing. 


Erst wer Erfiillung floh, 
Wichst an zum Hiéchsten so, 
Wird letzter Sehnsucht froh. 


4 “Revolutions-Aufruf,” Einander p. 51. 

% “Mein Grab ist keine Pyramide,”” Menschheitsdimmerung, p. 174 s. 
6 “Ter Atem der Natur,”’ Menschheitsdammerung, p. 110. 

In Wir Sind. 
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Erst wer sich jauchzend bot 
Der Schande und der Not 
Und zehnfach jedem Tod, 


Im heiligsten Verzicht, 
Vor Liebe ihm zerbricht 
Sein irdisch Angesicht! 


In the generation which I have thus attempted to outline 
briefly, Ernst Stadler grew up. He was born in 1883, he died 
in 1914. It seems as if those generations which form what one 
might call the ever recurrent Youth Movement of history paid 
the heaviest toll of lives. Yonder Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Kleist—here, not equal to them in formative power, but their 
kin in the spirit, Stadler, Heym, Trakl, Sorge.* 

Ernst Stadler was an Alsation. He studied at Strassburg, 
Munich, and Oxford. He was Privatdozent at Strassburg and 
later professor at Brussels. The outbreak of the World War 
prevented him from going to Canada, where he had accepted a 
position at the University of Toronto for the fall of 1914. 

In 1904 he published a volume of verse entitled Prdludien; 
immediately upon appearance he withdrew the edition and de- 
stroyed it—In 1914 followed Der Aufbruch, Gedichte. This is 
the volume we are dealing with. In that same year Ernst Stadler 
fell in action. 

The book starts with a most significant poem, a farewell 
to neoromantic aestheticism. . 





Worte 


Man hatte uns Worte vorgesprochen, die von nackter Schénheit und Ahnung 
und zitterndem Verlangen iibergiengen. 

Wir nahmen sie, behutsam wie fremdlindische Blumen, die wir in unsrer 
Knabenheimlichkeit aufhiengen. 

Sie versprachen Sturm und Abenteuer, Uberschwang und Gefahren und 
todgeweihte Schwiire— 

Tag um Tag standen wir und warteten, dass ihr Abenteuer uns entfiihre. 

Aber Wochen liefen kah] und spurlos, und nichts wollte sich melden, unsre 
Leere fortzutragen. 

Und langsam begannen die bunten Worte zu entblittern. Wir lernten sie ohne 
Herzklopfen sagen. 

Und die noch farbig waren, hatten sich von Alltag und allem Erdwohnen 
geschieden: 


18 For the Romanticists (German, English, and French) compare Stefan 
Zweig, Der Kampf mit dem Dimon, Leipzig 1925, p. 25. 
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Sie lebten irgendwo verzaubert auf paradiesischen Inseln in einem mirchen- 
blauen Frieden. 

Wir wussten: sie waren unerreichbar wie die weissen Wolken, die sich tiber 
unserm Knabenhimmel vereinten, 

Aber an manchen Abenden geschah es, dass wir heimlich und sehnsiichtig ihrer 
verhallenden Musik nachweinten. 


But while we have, as is evident, a farewell to the past, the 
poem at the same time betrays how strong and how deeply 
felt the ties of this neoromantic past are for Stadler. Of that 
the last line is especially expressive. It is, as a matter of fact, 
significant how closely this poem is related, in its idea as well 
as in its poetic figures (‘“‘Knabenheimlichkeit,”’ ‘““Knabenhim- 
mel’), to passages from Hofmannsthal’s Der Tor und der Tod.” 

Ein Knabe stand ich so im Friihlingsglinzen 
Und meinte aufzuschweben in das All, 


Unendlich Sehnen iiber alle Grenzen 
Durchwehte mich in ahnungsvollem Schwall! 


Dann .... stand ich an den Lebensgittern, 

Der Wunder bang, von Sehnsucht siiss bedringt, 
Dass sie in majestitischen Gewittern 

Auffliegen sollten, wundervoll gesprengt. 

Es kam nicht so.... 


But this very likeness makes the difference only the more 
striking. The same disillusionment that led Hofmannsthal’s 
Fool into self-centred resignation and unmoral segregation, 
forces the younger poet into ethical activism. The spell of 
beautiful form is broken—Expressionism is born. 


Form ist Wollust 


Form und Riegel mussten erst zerspringen, 

Welt durch aufgeschlossne Réhren dringen: 

Form ist Wollust, Friede, himmlisches Geniigen, 

Doch mich reisst es, Ackerschollen umzupfliigen. 

Form will mich veschniiren und verengen, 

Doch ich will mein Sein in alle Weiten dringen— 
Form ist klare Harte ohn’ Erbarmen, 

Doch mich treibt es zu den Dumpfen, zu den Armen, 
Und in grenzenlosem Michverschenken 

Will mich Leben mit Erfiillung trinken. 


1 Pp, 119, 122. 
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And now once more, this time for the sake of contrast, Der Tor 
und der Tod :*® 


Was weiss denn ich vom Menschenleben? 
Bin freilich scheinbar drin gestanden, 
Aber ich habe es héchstens verstanden, 
Konnte mich nie darein verweben. 

Hab mich niemals daran verloren. 


Bin nie von wahrem Schmerz durchschiittert, 

Die Strasse einsam, schluchzend, nie! gezogen. 
The radical divergence between the ethical activism of Stadler’s 
poem and Hofmannsthal’s passive resignation is obvious. 

In the last poem of Stadler’s volume two images of the 
Strassburg Minster, one of the Church Triumphant, the other 
of the vanquished Synagogue, are compared by the medieval 
sculptor who created them. Erect and free stands the Church, 
victory in her glance, exultation in her stride. But, says the 
poet-sculptor, my soul, beauty of distant days of childhood, 
my inmost, secret life, I gave to the vanquished, the disin- 
herited. And what I bore in me of quiet, of gentle sorrow and 
of humble longing, with that I fervently adorned her childlike 
body, 

Dass wunderbar in Gottes Brudernihe 
Von Niedrigkeit umglinzt ihr reines Bildnis stehe.™ 


A short digression about this harking back to the days of 
childhood will not be out of place here. We have encountered 
it now for the second time, and many more examples could be 
quoted: Gegen Morgen, Metamorphosen, and especially Kleine 
Schauspielerin, the latter in thought, in style, and especially 
in rhythm strongly intimating an influence of Werfel’s early 
lyrics. We find a similar note struck by Hofmannsthal (“Ein 
Knabe stand ich so im Friihlingsglinzen’’); Rilke has the motif, 
especially in Malie Laurids Brigge. Of the expressionists, again, 
only the one name Werfel need be mentioned; with him it is 
an ever varied theme. 

The motif is significant: it is part of the protest against 


20 P, 114. 
* For a similar superiority of the defeated over the victorious compare 
Werfel’s poem “Die Vollkommenen” (in Der Gerichtstag). 
2 Note the typical enjambement at the end of stanzas 2 and 3. 
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mechanization, against the Entpersinlichung of life and the 
Entgeheimnissung of the Universe. The child still has that which 
we are too liable to lose: spontaneity of creation and action, 
an imaginative relation to the forces of its surroundings, faith 
in the unlimited possibilities of its Cosmos.” 

But to return to Stadler. The same idea of sacrificial self- 
effusion of the Ego into the world expressed in Form ist Wollust 
we find in such lines as 


Ich will mich ganz von meinem Selbst befreien, 
Bis ich an alle Welt mich ausgeschenkt. 
(“Tage IV’’) 


But its most forceful expression this ethos finds in the 
sweeping lines of “Die Befreiung,’’ one of the outstanding poems 
of the generation. The language becomes so dynamic that al- 
most every line contains a word of intense action or motion— 
showing how expressionistic style is but the outcome of an inner, 
emotional, expressionistic rhythm. 


Da seine Gnade mir die Binde von den Augen schloss, 

Troff Licht wie Regen brennend. Land lag da und bliihte. 

Ich schritt so wie im Tanz. Und was davor mich wie mit Knebeln miihte, 

Fiel ab und war von mir getan. Mich iiberfloss 

Das Gnadenwunder, unaufhérlich quellend—so wie junger Wein 

Im Herbst, wenn sie auf allen goldnen Hiigeln keltern, 

Und rings die Hiinge nieder Saft aufspritzt und flammt in den Behiltern, 

Flammte vor mir die Welt und ward nun ganz erst mein 

Und meines Odems Odem. Jedes Ding war neu und gieng 

In tiefer Herzenswallung mir entgegen, sich zu schenken, so wie am Altar, 

Des Opfers freudig, ganz in Gliick gekleidet. Und in jedem war 

Der Gott. Und keines war, darauf nicht seine Giite so wie Hauch um reife 
Friichte hieng. 

Mir aber brach die Liebe alle Tiiren auf, die Hochmut mir gesperrt: 

In Not Gescharte, Bettler, Sdufer, Dirnen und Verbannte 

Wurden mein lieb Geschwister, Meine Demut kniete vor dem Licht, das fern in 
ihren Augen brannte, 

Und ihre rauhen Stimmen schlossen sich zum himmlischen Konzert. 

Ich selbst war dunkel ihrem Leid und ihrer Lust vermengt—Welle im Chor 

Auffahrender Chorile. Meine Seele war die kleine Glocke, die im Dorfkirch- 
himmel der Gebete hieng 

Und selig lautend in dem Uberschwang der Stimmen sich verlor 

Und ausgeschiittet in dem Tausendfachen untergieng. 


% This incidental observation may also help to throw light on a line of de- 
velopment which was stated above somewhat dogmatically: Rousseau—Ex- 
pressionism. 
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Expressionism, which claimed to be morality, has not 
stopped there; it has become religion. God’s grace has delivered 
from the fetters of individuation, which enslaved Hofmanns- 
thal’s Fool. As these fetters fall, each thing is new, comes 
forward in self-effusion. A fellowship of love arises. God reveals 
himself in universal sacrifice. It is the religion of Dostoievsky: 
the revolution of love.— 

Yet the whole development which we have been following 
so far, is only one approach to Stadler’s personality. In his 
breast, if ever in any man’s, there lived two souls. If one seeks 
to save its life in losing it, the other 


hilt in derber Liebeslust 
sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen. 


Violent self-expansion is in both cases the key-note of existence. 
But one soul seeks this expansion through sacrifice, submersion 
of the Ego in the Universe, finding new life in an ecstatic Stirb 
und Werde. The other has a ravenous world-hunger. Here 
expansion is sought not by sacrifice, by going out and dissolving 
the Ego in the Non-Ego, but by taking in the Non-Ego and dis- 
solving it in Ego, in other words in romantic quest of experience. 


Ich bin nur Flamme, Durst und Schrei und Brand. 

Durch meiner Seele enge Mulden schiesst die Zeit 

Wie dunkles Wasser, heftig, rasch und unerkannt. 
Or: (“Anrede”’) 


Ich bin nur stets den bunten Lichtern nachgerannt, 
Nach Wundern gierend, bis mir Leben, Wunsch und Ziel in Nacht verschwanden. 
(“‘Zwiegesprich”) 


Remarkable is in this connection the poem which gave its 
name to the whole volume, “Der Aufbruch.” Again one of the 
most dynamic of expressionistic lyrics, and showing Stadler’s 
musical and rhythmical power at its best. 


Einmal schon haben Fanfaren mein ungeduldiges Herz blutig gerissen, 

Dass es, aufsteigend wie ein Pferd, sich wiitend ins Gezium verbissen. 

Damals schlug Tambourmarsch den Sturm auf allen Wegen, 

Und herrlichste Musik der Erde hiess uns Kugelregen. 

Dann, pliétzlich, stand Leben stille. Wege fiihrten zwischen alten Biumen. 
Gemiicher lockten. Es war siiss, zu weilen und sich versiumen, 

Von Wirklichkeit den Leib so wie von staubiger Riistung zu entketten, 
Wolliistig sich in Daunen weicher Traumstunden einzubetten. 
Aber eines Morgens rollte durch Nebelluft das Echo von Signalen, 
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Hart, scharf, wie Schwerthieb pfeifend. Es war wie wenn im Dunkel plétzlich 
Lichter aufstrahlen. 

Es war wie wenn durch Biwakfriihe Trompetenstésse klirren, 

Die Schlafenden aufspringen und die Zelte abschlagen und die Pferde schirren. 

Ich war in Reihen eingeschient, die in den Morgen stiessen, Feuer iiber Helm 
und Biigel, 

Vorwirts, in Blick und Blut die Schlacht, mit vorgehaltnem Ziigel. 

Vielleicht wiirden uns am Abend Siegesmirsche umstreichen, 

Vielleicht lagen wir irgendwo ausgestreckt unter Leichen. 

Aber vor dem Erraffen und vor dem Versinken 

Wiirden unsre Augen sich an Welt und Sonne satt und gliihend trinken. 


Again we see a polarity in Stadler’s complex nature. Not 
however activism of sacrifice and activism of romantic adven- 
ture is the contrast this time, but rather romantic activism and 
romantic quietism—adventure and dream. 

The poem was written before August 1914, and, as a matter 
of fact, Soergel™ claims that it is not a war poem at all, but 
simply expresses, in military figures, Stadler’s world-hunger. 
The latter, of course, is unmistakably manifest in the last two 
lines. But the warlike imagery is too detailed to be taken as 
merely figurative; it-is symbolical, not allegorical. I agree 
with Hans Naumann,” who takes the poem at face value: as 
a war poem before the war, of which species it is not the only 
example. Stefan George and Georg Heym show the same 
phenomenon. There was in those days, among those gifted 
with sight, a vision of what was approaching. For George the 
threatening World War is a Divine Judgment on the Hybris of 
Western Civilization. Heym’s gruesome imagination stresses 
especially the element of fiendish destruction, of demonic, 
crushing fate. And then, here, we have the very opposite: 
Stadler sees in war not this last step in the development of a 
soul-forsaken mechanized world, but “Aufbruch,” arousing and 
delivering from the fetters of mechanization, romantic escape 
into the irrational.— 

In those poems expressive of Stadler’s world-hunger we find 
again and again an imagery of the sea, all the more striking 
since he was an Alsatian. 


Im sinkenden Abend, wenn die Fischer in den Meerhifen ihre Kahne riisten, 
* Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit. Neue Folge: Im Banne des Expressionismus, 


Leipzig 1925, p. 434. 
% Die deutsche. Dichtung der Gegenwart, Stuttgart 1924, p. 337. 
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In der austreibenden Flut, die braunen Masten zitternd vor dem Wind— 
Seele, wirfst du zitternd dich ins Segel, gierig nach entlegnen Kiisten, 
Dahin die Wunder deiner Nichte dir entglitten sind? 

(“Triibe Stunde”’) 


Here is the ocean as the great Unknown behind which lie 
the luring coasts of adventure. In his opening poem, where he 
bade farewell to the glamor of words, Stadler had said of the 
latter: 

Sie lebten irgendwo verzaubert auf paradiesischen Inseln in einem mirchen- 
blauen Frieden. 

Thus we have, as it were, completed a circle and find ourselves 

led back to the starting point. 

And now the last line of that first poem will acquire new 
significance, and the question will present itself: was it really 
then a definite farewell? 


Wir wussten: sie waren unerreichbar wie die weissen Wolken, die sich tiber 
unserm Knabenhimmel vereinten, 

Aber an manchen Abenden geschah es, dass wir heimlich und sehnsiichtig ihrer 
verhallenden Musik nachweinten. 


A passage from ‘‘Metamorphosen,”’ reminiscent of these last 
lines even in its imagery, shows that it was not definite, that 
it was only an attempt to break away from that glamorous 
romanticism fraught with sweetness and pain: 

Denn immer griffen meine Hinde nach dem fernen bunten Ding, 

Das einmal itiber meinem Knabenhimmel hieng. 

Und immer rief mein Kiel nach Sturm—doch jeder Sturm hat mich ans Land 

geschwemmt. 

The word “immer” answers our question. But there is some- 
thing more in these lines that is significant. Stadler’s longing 
is not only for the distant coasts, the paradisaic isles in fairy-blue 
peace, but for storm. Thus again, in this oceanic imagery, we 
have the two sides of his romantic nature that we encountered 
in “Der Aufbruch.” One wishes for dreamland, but the other for 
action, struggle, storm. Even though, as he is well aware, every 
tempest but throws him back ashore, or leaves him bound to the 
mast of destiny, drifting on the waste: 


Das Auge matt, dein Blut verbrannt und deiner Sehnsucht Schwingen leer, 
Und siehst, mit stierem Blick, und unbewegt an deines Schicksals Mast gebunden 
Den Morgen glanzlos schauern iiberm Meer. 


(“Triibe Stunde”) 
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If in these poems the sea was frequently used figuratively, 
there is one in which the ocean itself is the theme: “Meer.” 
But here again we have no mere description, but rather sym- 
bolic interpretation. ‘Ich musste gleich zum Strand. In meinem 
Blute schwoll schon Meer,” it begins. And with the rhythm of 
the tide the poet’s bygone life awakes from oblivion and passes 
by in pageant. He feels the rhythm of the sea in himself, and 
at the same time his own boundless longing, boundless to the 
point of self-destruction, in the beating waves: 


Sternhelle Nacht weit draussen auf der Landungsbriicke, wo die Wellen 
Wie vom Herzfeuer ihrer Sehnsucht angeziindet, Funken schleudernd, an den 
braunen Bohlen sich zerschellen. 


Und immer diese endlos hingestreckten Horizonte. Immer dies Getin: froh- 
lockender und kiimpfender Choral—- 
Du jedem Traum verschwistert! Du in jeder Lust und jeder Qual! 


Du Tréstendes! Du Sehnsucht Zeugendes! In dir verklirt 
Sich jeder Wunsch, der in die Himmel meiner Schicksalsfernen fihrt ... . 


Du Hingesenktes, Schlummertiefes! Horch, dein Atem sinftigt meines Herzens 
Schlag! 

Du Sturm, du Schrei, aufreissend Hornsignal zum Kampf, du triigst auf weissen 
Rossen mich zu Tat und Tag! 


Du Rastendes! Du feierlich Bewegtes, Nacktes, Ewiges! Du hiltst die Hut 
Uber mein Leben, das im Schachte deines Mutterschosses eingebettet ruht. 


To summarize: We followed Stadler from his—apparent— 
farewell to aestheticism through his breach with self-centred, 
self-sufficient form to the climax of expansion through sacrifice 
and love. We saw then that there is another soul in him, also 
longing for expansion, though of a very different nature: not 
self-sacrifice, but world-hunger. And again this active roman- 
ticism of experience contrasted with a passive romanticism 
of dream. The two latter found an especially significant ex- 
pression in an imagery of the sea, and both’belong together as 
an aesthetic and egocentric attitude, as compared with that 
soul which sought expression in his religious ethos. 

I do not believe that romanticism as such and religion are 
opposed forces. On the contrary: the romantic attitude, 
striving after expanded existence, may be, and often is, pre- 


* For the opposite thesis on this point compare, of course, Irving Babbitt, 
Rousseau and Romanticism, (6th impression, Boston and New York, 1930). 
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liminary to the religious attitude, striving after infinite exis- 
tence. In personalities such as Wordsworth or Eichendorff this 
possible and indeed fundamental correlation has always been 
most evident to me. 

At the beginning of all philosophy, says Plato, with whom 
for good reason romanticists have always claimed kinship, 
stands wonder. It certainly stands at the beginning of every 
romantic approach to reality. Now wonder may lead to awe, 
thence to submission, thence to discipline and obedience. Or, 
to be concrete: it may finally lead to religious morality; this 
it does in a type such as Eichendorff. Or it may, instead of 
leading to intensive awe, lead to extensive curiosity, .to the 
quest of adventure and experience for their own sake and at 
any price, ie. to an unmoral impressionism. This is what 
happened preeminently in fin de siécle Neoromanticism, which 
we have already discussed. The soul, purely functional and 
not metaphysically substantial, seeks fullness of existence, not 
in expressing an innate law, but in submitting more or less 
indiscriminately to ever new experience. The criterion of such 
experience is not ethical, but aesthetical, and only too often the 
path ends in the fragrant garden of the fleurs du mal. The 
result is that Trdgheit des Herzens which we found in Hofmann - 
thal’s Fool and which Expressionism denounced so violently. 
It was against this same inertia of the heart that Stadler too 
arose in such poems as “Form ist Wollust” and “Befreiung.””— 
But when later he said, 


Ich bin nur sets den bunten Lichtern nachgerannt, 
Nach Wundern gierend, bis mir Leben, Wunsch und Ziel in Nacht verschwanden, 
(“Zwiegespriich”) 


he was no doubt already in dangerous neighborhood. And now 
the following: 


Der Fliichtling 


Da sich mein Leib in jener Garten Zaubergrund verirrte, 

Wo blauer Schierling zwischen Stauden dunkler Tollkirschbliiten stand, 

Was hilft es, dass ein spiter Tagesschein den Knauel bunter Fiebertriume mir 
entwirrte 

Und durch das Fristeln grauer Morgendimmerungen sich mein Fuss den 
Ausweg fand? 

Von jener Nichte frevelvollen Seligkeiten 

Girt noch mein Blut so wie mit fremdem Fiebersaft beschwert, 
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Und aus dem Schwall der Stunden, die wie hingejagte Wolken mir entgleiten, 
Bleibt tief mein Traum wie tiber blaue Heimatseen in sich selbst gekehrt. 

Um meines Lebens ungewisse Schalen neigen 

Und driingen sich die Bilder, die aus Urwaldskelchen aufgeflogen sind, 

Und meine Wiinsche wollen, wilde Vogelschwirme, in die Tannenwipfel steigen, 
Und meine Seele schreit, wehriose Wetterharfe unterm Wind. 


Here we have, indeed, in the opening lines the garden of the 
fleurs du mal. At the same time the last line shows that 
we are in the closest proximity to Hofmannsthal’s Tor und Tod: 


O ja, ein feines Saitenspiel im Wind 
Warst du, und der verliebte Wind dafiir 
Stets eines andern ausgeniitzter Atem, 


the second half of which passage will serve us as a parallel once 
more later. 

Stadler, too, then is unable to extricate himself from the 
bonds of Romantic Impressionism. The two souls stand side 
by side, the ethical visionary and the aesthetic adventurer. 
Will one finally force the other into submission? Will Stadler 
ultimately take a clear stand? 

To answer this question immediately: what we get is a 
delusive synthesis. 

When Stadler said, 


Von jener Nichte frevelvollen Seligkeiten 
Gart noch mein Blut so wie mit fremdem Fiebersaft beschwert, 


the erotic note in his Impressionism was already discernible. 
And now: 


Erst war grenzenloser Durst, ausholend Gliick, schamvolles Sichbeschauen, 

Abends in der Jungenstube, wenn die Lampe ausgieng, Zartlichkeiten iiber- 
schwanglich hingestrémt an traumerschafine Frauen, 

Verziickte Worte ins Leere gesprochen und im Blut der irre Brand— 

Bis man sich eines Nachts in einem schalen Zimmer wiederfand, 

Stéhnend, dumpf, und seine Sehnsucht iiber einen triiben, eingesunknen 
Kérper leerte, 

Sich auf die Zahne biss und wusste: dieses sei das Leben, dem man sich be- 
kehrte. 

Ein ganzer blondverklarter Knabenhimmel stand in Flammen— 

Damals stiirzte Géttliches zusammen... . 

Aber Seele hiillte giitig enge Kammer, welken Leib und Scham und Ekel ein, 

Und niemals wieder war Liebe so sanft, demiitig und rein, 

So voller Musik wie da.... 

(From “Metamorphosen”) 
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The characteristic harking back to the wondering expectancy 
of early youth”’ betrays the essentially romantic origin and na- 
ture of this eroticism. The second significant point is the 
(pseudo-)religious turn at the end. The latter stands forth 
still more clearly in the first two of the poems entitled “Tage.” 


Tage I 


Klangen Frauenschritte hinter Hauserbogen, 
Folgtest du durch Gassen hingezogen 

Feilen Blicken und geschminkten Wangen nach, 
Hortest in den Liiften Engelschére musizieren, 
Spiirtest Gliick, dich zu zerstéren, zu verlieren, 
Branntest dunkel nach Erniedrigung und Schmach. 


Bis du dich an Eklem vollgetrunken, 

Vor dem ausgebrannten Kérper hingesunken, 

Dein Gesicht dem eingeschrumpften Schoss verwiihlt— 
Fiihltest, wie aus Schmach dir Gliick geschiihe 

Und des Gottes tausendfache Nahe 

Dich in Himmelsreinheit hébe, niegefiihlt. 


From Tage II 


O Gelébnis der Siinde! All ihr auferlegten Pilgerfahrten in entehrte Betten! 
Stationen der Erniedrigung und der Begierde an verdammten Statten! 


Fihl’ ich aus Scham und Angst wieder den einen Drang nur mich entbrennen: 
Sicherheit der Frommen, Wiirde der Gerechten anzuspeien, 

Triibem, Ungewissem, schon Verlornem mich zu schenken, mich zu weihen, 
Selig singend Schmach und Dumpfheit der Geschlagenen zu fiihlen, 

Mich ins Mark des Lebens wie in Gruben Erde einzuwiihlen. 


In this pseudo-synthesis between Christ and Priapus the 
sophistry reaches its climax, especially in such words as 
“Schmach,” “sich verlieren,” “sich schenken,” “sich weihen.” 
“Schmach” e.g. here really means something quite remote from 
the note of martyrdom which through the ambiguous phrase- 
ology is surreptitiously brought in. A crude form of human 
exploitation receives the glamor of sacrifice. 

Sin (and that of the flesh especially) has often led to God. 
But it is Stadler’s delusion—and that of numerous contempo- 
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27 Once more: Knabenhimmel. 
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raries**—not to see that this Augustinian approach to God is 
one of inescapable destiny and divine grace, not of conscious 
human intention; not to see that it is a path of erring, pain, and 
remorse, which only in the end, sub specie aeterni, gains its 
divine significance and justification. There is no programmatic 
imitation of it possible. Men who lived such a life (like Tolstoy) 
felt in it a fundamental rift, felt it to be antithetical. To start 
out with the synthesis at the beginning leads the whole problem 
ad absurdum. Within the religious sphere there is no such 
thing as “‘Gelébnis der Siinde.’”® 

From these “‘Pilgerfahrten in entehrte Betten”’ Stadler turns 
to the shrine of the Virgin: 


Ich stammle irre Beichte iiber deinem Schoss: 
Madonna, mach’ mich meiner Qualen los. 
(“Tage IIT’’) 


He wanders through the gray streets of dawn and longs for 
unquestioning simplicity, submersion in the nameless crowd 
of worshipers in the cathedral (“‘Gegen Morgen’’). Then the 
desire arises within him to escape altogether from tempestuous 
adventures. “‘Nur eines noch: viel Stille um sich her wie weiche 
Decken schlagen,”’ begins the poem entitled ““Ende”’: 


Vorbei die umtaumelten Fanfaren, die in Abenteuer und Ermattung tragen, 

Morgens erwachen, seine Arbeit wissen, sein Tagewerk, festbezirkt, stumm aller 
Lockung, erblindet allem, was berauscht und trunken macht, 

Keine Ausfliige mehr ins Wolkige, nur im Niachsten noch sich finden, einfach 
wie ein Kind, das weint und lacht, 


8 Kurt Heynicke: 
O Menschen-Gott 
Gib viele Siinden, Dich zu finden! 
(“Lieder an Gott,” in: Menschheitsdimmerung, p. 157) 


29 Werfel knows well the ultimate connection between transcendental and 
fleshly love. But he also knows the destructive rapacity of the latter, when 
allowed to dominate on a naturalistic level: 


Das Unrechte 


Es ist ein falscher Schmerz in dir... . 

Drum hérst du nicht den Finken in der Fichte. 

Es sticht dich bése Unruh auf... . 

Drum ruhst du segnend unter Buchen nicht. 

Du schielst zuviel nach den Fiissen der Weiber... . 
Drum hast du die Liebe verlernt, 

Und wischst den Untergang des Lichts von deiner Wange. 


Compare also “All-Wirkung” (both in Gerichtstag). 
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Aus seinen Triumen fliehen, Helle auf sich richten, jedem Kleinsten sich 
verweben, 

Aufgefrischt wie vom Bad, ins Leben eingebliiht, dunkel dem grossen Dasein 
hingegeben. 

Again and again these hours of doubt and gloom come: 


Nun graut der Tag. Nun fragt mein Herz in seiner Taten Kerker eingespannt 
Voll Angst den Sinn der wirren und verbrausten Stunden. 
Und keine Antwort kommt. (“Zwiegespriich’’) 


Again and again he attempts solutions, tries to find a mean- 
ing in his existence (“Zweigesprich”’, “‘Parzival vor der Grals- 
burg’”’, “‘Segnung’’, the latter in style and rhythm markedly 
showing the influence of George). 

But he cannot escape realizing that all this was not true 
love: 

.... und es fiel mir ein, 
Dass alles das umsonst, und dass es anders miisse sein, 
Und dass vielleicht die Liebe nichts als schweigen, 
Mit einer Frau am Meeresufer stehn und durch die Diinen horchen, wie von 
fern die Wasser steigen. 
(End of ““Metamorphosen”’) 


He realizes, too, how supreme in his esoteric eroticism was the 
Ego—the Ego of Hofmannsthal’s Fool, who hunted after experi- 
ence for lack of inner substance, made others instrumental to 
such experience (“‘....und der verliebte Wind dafiir stets 
eines andern ausgeniitzter Atem”), drank their blood that he 
might gain life. Again we have a poem that is so significant, 
especially when compared with “‘Tage I, IZ” or with the be- 
ginning of “‘Metamorphosen,”’ that it may be quoted in full: 


Was waren Frauen 


Was waren Frauen anders dir als Spiel, 

Der du dich bettetest in soviel Liebesstunden: 

Du hast nie andres als ein Stiick von dir gefunden, 
Und niemals fand dein Suchen sich das Ziel. 


Du strebtest, dich im Hellen zu befreien, 

Und wolltest untergeh’n in wolkig triiber Flut— 
Und lagst nur hilflos angeschmiedet in den Reihen 
Der Schmachtenden, gekettet an dein Blut. 


Du stiegst, dein Leben héher aufzutiirmen, 

In fremde Seelen, wenn dich eigne Kraft verliess, 
Und sahst erschauernd deinen Dimon dich umstiirmen, 
Wenn deinen diinnen Traum der Tag durchstiess. 
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He realizes, finally, the delusiveness of his ‘‘Gelébnis der 
Siinde”’, of the esoteric guise of erotic adventure. In such a 
mood he comes upon the “Cherubinischer Wandersmann” and 
finds the imperative of Angelus Silesius: 

In einem alten Buche stiess ich auf ein Wort, 
Das traf mich wie ein Schlag und brennt durch meine Tage fort: 
Und wenn ich mich an triibe Lust vergebe, 
* Schein, Lug und Spiel zu mir anstatt des Wesens hebe, 
Wenn ich gefillig mich mit raschem Sinn beliige, 


Dann steht das Wort mir auf: Mensch, werde wesentlich! 
(“Der Spruch”’) 
From there it is only one more step to the poem which completes 
this group: 
Vermasst ihr euch zu lieben, die ihr siindhaft nur begehrt, 
Mit Tat und Willen triib die Reine eurer Triiume schindet? 


O lernet tiefre Wollust: wartend stehn und unbewehrt, 
Bis heilige Fracht die Welle euern Ufern lindet. 


Thr gliiht und ringt. Ich fithle euer Herz von Sturm und Gier bewegt. 
Euch girren tausend Stimmen hell ins Ohr, die euer Blut verfiihren— 
Ich bin ein Halm, den meines Gottes Odem regt, 
Ich bin ein Saitenspiel, das meines Gottes Finger riihren. 

(“Der junge Ménch’’) 


Once more we have come very close to the point where we 
were in the beginning with poems like “Befreiung”’, etc. Once 
more we have the finding of life in sacrifice. At the same time 
there is in the words as well as in the strict metre an element of 
discipline which was lacking in those revolutionary paeans. 
Here, at last, is a true esoteric love, which vaunteth not itself: 
waiting obedience, not blindly roaming quest of experience. 
In the last line there returns once more the familiar symbol of 
the harp. But it is not now what it was with Hofmannsthal: 
“ein feines Saitenspiel im Wind”. It is not what it once was 
with Stadler himself: “wehrlose Wetterharfe unterm Wind”. 
Not the drifting wind is moving the chords—God is playing 
it: there is will, there is purpose, there is form.— 

In the discussion of Stadler’s poems I have for the sake of 
their understanding and criticism tried to construe a definite 
evolution of thought. This order, however, is not that in which 
they appear in the book, nor chronological, nor is there evidence 
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that it represents an order of precedence from the author’s 
point of view. A clear order of precedence is not recognizable 
in Stadler’s book: apparently nearly related poems are scattered, 
and contrasts are found close together.*® To this logical (and 
not biographical) order I have at times even sacrificed the 
unity of individual poems. ‘‘Metamorphosen” appeared in 
three different connections. 

In other words: all these voices, the religious and the ro- 
mantic, the expressionistic and the impressionistic, the erotic 
and the ascetic, the activistic and the quietistic, alternate. 
There is no conclusive subordination of one to another. My 
personal interpretation is shown by the order adopted. But ob- 
jectively the result is, after all, relativistic. And relativism we 
find, too, in that one poem which, by virtue of the view-point 
chosen by the author, is more detached in its outlook than all 
those outcries of the ecstasy and anguish of the moment. Stad- 
ler lets Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius, as the hermit in the 
Schwarzwald which he became at the end of his life, look back 
upon bygone days. 


Wir sind in allen Lindern herumgefahren, blutige Kesseltreiber, 

Frankreich lehrte uns die Wollust feiner Betten und das weisse Fleisch der 
Weiber— 

Aber immer musste Leben iiberschiumen, um such zu fiihlen, 

Und keine Schlacht und keine Umarmung wollte den Brand in unserm Leibe 
kiihlen. 


Aber ich sitze in Frieden, unbewegt, so wie in Engelsriistung eingeschlossen. 
Nicht Reue und nicht Sehnsucht sollen mir schmialern, was einst war und nun 
vorbei ist und verflossen. 


Friiher hab ich meinem Gott gedient mit Hieb und Narben so wie heute mit 
Gebeten, 
Ich brauche nicht zu zittern, wenn er einst mich ruft, vor seinen Stuhl zu treten. 


%© Three whole groups I have not discussed: (1) The love poems constituting 
the second part of the book, Stationen. They are strongly autobiographical and, 
to me at least, not fully clear without a key. Individual experiences have not 
been properly transformed into universally valid poetic expression. (2) A group 
of scenes from the night side of life, especially from metropolitan slums, in the 
third part (Die Spiegel). Here a certain proximity to Georg Heym is at times 
noticeable; but the latter is in this field more forceful. (3) The beautiful scenes 
from nature in the fourth and last part (Die Rast), some outstanding express- 
ionistic examples of that species. 
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And thus, as far as Ernst Stadler as an individual is con- 
certied, we have reached the end. He stands before us as one 
of the most gifted lyrical poets of his generation, and as a man. 
He is one who cuts loose from his moorings. He sees a vision 
from afar. But his blood and the spiritual inheritance of his 
generation together are too much for him; what he tries to 
form evades realization and becomes tainted with foreign mat- 
ter. He struggles, but he does not reach clearness. He is not 
granted maturity, to discriminate and to clarify. Early his life 
is cut short. In death he finds that which he aspired to, with 
confusion, in life: sacrifice. 

And now, sub specie aeterni, with all his inconsistencies he 
has a claim to the words with which he dismisses his Parzival 
before the barred gates of the Castle of the Grail: 


Dem Ungepriiften schweigt der Gott! Wie Blut und Schicksal dunkel dich 


verschulde, 
Dich gliiht dein Irrtum rein, und erst den Schmerzgekrénten griisst der heilige 
Gral. 


But as far as Stadler is concerned as a representative of 
German Expressionism, there remain yet a few things to be 
said. 

That Stadler’s problems are to a large extent those of his 
generation cannot be proved in detail within the limits of this 
essay. Therefore only a few suggestive remarks in this direction. 

We recall that Expressionism started out with the claim to 
be more than art, to be morality. 

In the year 1913 there appeared in the Weisse Blitter, a 
periodical representing a group to which Stadler himself had 
close relations, a literary manifesto. Wolfgang Stammler sus- 
pects" (I do not know on what evidence) that none other than 
Werfel was the author. Therein is found the following passage: 


Der kommenden Literatur wird die anspruchsvolle Geste der abtretenden nicht 
eigen sein; bescheidener wird sie sein und in der Ordnung eines grésseren Gan- 
zen sich zu finden suchen; sie wird anfiinglich sein und ohne Eloquenz; arbeiten 
mit vielem Fleiss und ohne Gerede; gar nicht sozial wird sie sein, aber briider- 
lich; gar nicht erléserisch, aber fromm, fromm im hergebrachten Sinne; sie 
wird keine Stoffe entdecken, die sie mit Fanfaren ausblast; sie wird deutlich und 


31 Deutsche Literatur vom Naturalismus bis sur Gegennwart, Breslau 1924, 
p. 101. 
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einfach sein und vor der komplizierten Seele nicht in die Knie brechen, sondern 
die Wunder der einfachen Seele anbeten; Zorn wird Zorn sein, ganz undifferen- 
ziert, und Hass wird Hass sein ebenso; aber doch wird sie froh sein, weil sie von 
der Welt ist, von dieser Erde mit dem Himmel dariiber. Besonnen wird sie 
sein und ihrer Aufgabe bedacht. Jeder bewusst, dass ihm im Haushalt des 
Ganzen ein Teil Arbeit zugewiesen ist, die er zu tun hat nach seinem Besten. 
Und wird ein heissliebendes Denken der Welt in Allen sein. 


I detect in these lines three main programmatic points. 

The new literature will not be social, but brotherly. And 
yet a large group of expressionists becomes not only social, but 
even political: J. R. Becher, Rubiner, Hasenclever, etc. 

The new literature will not be arrogant, but humble. Es- 
pecially it will not be Messianic, but religious in a simple and 
even traditional sense. And yet nearly all expressionists at one 
time or another fall into the Messianic pose.* Some never found 
their way out of shrill and arrogant prophecy—without that 
humility and Franciscan joyfulness (“‘heissliebendes Denken 
der Welt’”’) that were announced above. 

Finally, the new literature will be simple, definite, and not 
relativistic. Wrath will be wrath, and hatred, hatred. Love, 
we may supply, will be love, and sacrifice, sacrifice. And here 
lay the delusion to which so many of that generation fatally 
succumbed. Born in a relativistic age, without a vital and 
compelling ethos, they announced the new morality, the new 
religion—and yet were unable to free even themselves from 
relativistic confusion. An inherited sophistry crept into their 
own ethos which was to overcome it. “Inbrunst aber ohne die 
Strenge ist ziigellos,” says Kasimir Edschmid.* And discipline 
was precisely what the generation lacked. 


* For that only two representative examples from the vast number that 
could be quoted.—René Schickele, to whom Stadler’s Aufbruch is dedicated: 
Plétzlich aber geschah es. Endlich. Was? Das Ungeheure. Das Fliigelbreiten, 
gross wie im Traum, und die Erhéhung.—Jetzt fangen wir an. Wir sind beisam- 
men, du und ich und alle Kinder der Erde. Durch unsern einmiitigen Entschluss 
allein schaffen wir das Elend aus der Welt. Die Trauer. Den bésen Zorn. Und, 
mit dem frechen Glanze des Herrn, den bitteren Aufstand des Sklaven, der der 
Herr sein michte, um nicht linger Sklave zu sein. (Soergel, p. 326). 

Or Ernst Wilhelm Lotz (“Aufbruch der Jugend,” Menschheitsddmmerung 
p. 176): 

Beglinzt von Morgen, wir sind die verheissnen Erhellten, 

Von jungen Messiaskronen das Haupthaar umzackt, 

Aus unsern Stirnen springen leuchtende, neue Welten, 

Erfiillung und Kiinftiges, Tage, sturmiiberflaggt! 

* “Uber den Expressionismus,” etc., p. 39. 
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Nowhere does this become more patent than where we found 
it in Stadler himself: in the sophistry which on too low a level 
brings together and thus only confuses sexual and transcen- 
dental love. Johannes R. Becher is another example. Its most 
extreme and cynical expression this spirit finds in literary 
phenomena like Hasenclever’s Der Jiingling, who, after lengthy 
performances, sums up his philosophy in such significant lines as 


Denn nur wer viel erlebt, dem ist Gott gniidig, 


or: 


Ich liebe den Tag, der kein Ende hat. 
Man braucht sich nicht auf die Héhe zu fiihren. 
Nur die grosse Sehnsucht, die muss man spiiren. 


Hasenclever is not Expressionism, least of all Der Jiingling. 
But he is representative inasmuch as he shows in a crude form 
a fundamental problem of the movement. 

Schiller says Das Moralische versteht sich von selber. Simil- 
arly one may say (and it is nearly related in meaning): Das 
Sachliche versteht sich von selber. But in Expressionism it did 
not go without saying, for Expressionism could not extricate 
itself from drifting subjectivism. The doctrine demanded living 
in obedience to a substantial and metaphysical centre within, 
which reflected a universal law. But among the prophets of 
the doctrine too many were but impressionists running riot. 
In life, thought, and style respect for the objective was too often 
lacking, and the speaking with tongues too often but camou- 
flaged this lack. There was a fervent outcry for God; and as 
far as that was expression of a need, it was sincere and indeed 
the most significant trait in the physiognomy of the age. But 
religion too became often but an adventure, not obedience. 
Only the strongest reached discipline and form; and they 
reached it as individuals, not borne onward by their generation. 

Thus it was only natural that, when the movement had out- 
lived itself and the time for a reaction come, Sachlichkeit should 
become the cry of the day. 

Sachlichkeit indeed was needed. But it was needed on a 
superhuman, not on a subhuman basis. Romanticism, I tried 
to set forth above, is in its best form preliminary to something 
higher; therefore even in its best form it is something ulti- 
mately to be overcome—but to be overcome from within, 
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f through obedience to an Infinite,“ not from without, through 
conforming to a Finite. 

The Neue Sachlichkeit, which arose after Expressionism, has 
not always been so new after all and in many cases has smacked 
y too much of 19th century materialism.™ And it is a harsh ver- 
dict on the insufficiency of the expressionistic movement that 
it produced by way of reaction such phenomena as the idolatry 
of the machine, poetic Fordism. 

And yet: those years between 1910 and 1925 were a crisis 
of the first order. Those who grew up with it and under it felt 
it to be one of those which appear only in centuries, in which 
all who have eyes cannot help seeing, and in which an horizon 
of unlimited possibilities opens up. In such crises (as was inti- 
mated once before) a strong generational consciousness awakes. 
The generation of Expressionism had it and felt that none other 
had possessed it in a like degree since the days of Romanticism.” 
In this crisis of a world in which the Ego had become rela- 
tivistic and the Non-Ego mechanistic, there was a conception 
of what was needed: that the Ego should be ethical and that 
the Non-Ego should be the Divine. In the midst of the time 
which gave birth to Spengler’s Decline of the West a religious 
longing awoke in protest against mechanization. And if the his- 
torical inheritance was too great and the formative power too 
weak, if the religious, too, was drawn into the whirl of subjec- 
tivism and relativism, if the generation as such failed to realize 
its aim, we must still distinguish between the insufficient tem- 





%4 In this connection the theological movement led by Barth, Thurneysen, 
and Gogarten may be mentioned. Kierkegard is among their prominent 
predecessors. But on the other hand they have Dostoievsky for a common 
ancestor with their expressionistic contemporaries. In their theocentric theology 
the elimination of subjectivism has gone to a radical extreme. 

% Werfel seems to have forseen the coming of such reaction: 

Es werden aber kommen die Trockenen 

Und preisen das trockene Element. 

Es werden aber kommen die Gefrorenen 

Und preisen die Starrheit als Bewegung. 
(“Die Widersacher,” in Gerichtstag) 

% When Wordsworth said (with romantic interpretation of the French 

Revolution): 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! O times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance. 
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poral achievement and the idea, which, once established, con- 
tinues to live and work with an independent life of its own 
(Eigengesetslichkeit). 

I have purposely throughout this essay tried to let the ex- 
pressionistic generation speak for itself wherever possible. 
Therefore, in finally surveying idea and achievement of the 
movement, I once more want to let Edschmid speak, who wrote 
in 1917 and 1918 *” 


Die grosse Welle einer geistigen Bewegung schligt iiberall hoch. Die 
Sehnsucht der Zeit fordert das Letzte. Eine ganze Jugend sucht gerecht zu 
werden der Forderung. Was kommen wird, ist der Kampf der Kraft mit der 
Forderung. . . . 


Dies ist die Grundlage des Jahrhunderts. Ob erreichbar, ob nicht, es bleibt 
gepflanzt. Es bleibt geglaubt. Das nimmt nichts... . 


Vielleicht besteht vor dem Urteil des letzten Tages Zolas schamlose, gi- 
gantische, stammelnde Nacktheit der Kraft besser als unser grosses Ringen 
um Gott. Auch das ist Schicksal. 

Vielleicht dass diese Kunst aber zu grossen Dingen fiihrt. Wir wiirden es 
tragen. Vielleicht dass wir zu niedern Dingen nur ausersehen waren und die 
Ziele nicht erreichen. Wir hitten auch dann Sinn gehabt. Wir hitten anderes 
vielleicht erst spit einbrechendes Grosse vorbereitet. . . . 

Hier haben wir kein Wissen. Das steht bei Gott, der uns anriihrte, dass 
wir schufen. Wir haben kein Urteil, nur Glauben. Wir dienen auch im Gerin- 
gen. 

Auch dies ist unsterblich. 


DeTLEV W. SCHUMANN 


The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


37 “(ber den Expressionismus,” pp. 71, 34, 77. 
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‘INVENTION’ AND ‘IMAGINATION’ IN THE 
RENAISSANCE 


This is not a chapter in the history of the term ‘imagina- 
tion.’ It is only a description of certain conditions in the Re- 
naissance favorable to the growth of such a concept and a sketch 
of the course of one important development. As such it may 
stand as a kind of prolegomena to a study of ‘imagination’ in 
modern criticism. In a volume recently published! I tried to 
lay the foundations for the historical study of the poetic im- 
agination by describing classical and mediaeval theories of phan- 
tasia and imaginatio in whatever fields they might be found. 
In this pursuit one was naturally led to inquire why ancient 
thought did not formulate a theory of the poetic mind. It was 
obvious, almost from the outset, that classical antiquity did 
not evolve such a view because it did not habitually think of 
poetry as the product of certain conditions and habits of mind. 
Its outstanding critical term was mimesis, imitation: the 
Greeks were primarily concerned with the relation of poetry 
to external reality, not to the nature of the mind of the artist. 
Hence they left largely to the metaphysician, the psychologist, 
and the moralist the definition of the term by which we ordin- 
arily denote the creative function. It is noteworthy that both 
Plato and Aristotle, in considering poetry, the one ostensibly 
for attack, the other for defense, assumed the standard of imi- 
tative or representative art, and that, in consequence, their 
significant discussions of imagination had comparatively little 
influence upon the theory of poetry for more than eighteen 
centuries. 

There are, it is true, scholars who hold another view,2>—who 
find in ancient aesthetic a definite concept of a poetic faculty, 
who assert that the Stoics and Philostratus described a func- 
tion of fantasy which, allowing freedom to the artist, was to 
be contrasted with the older standard of imitative art. To this 


1 Murray W. Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval 
Thought, University of IWinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 12, Nos. 
2-3, Urbana, 1927. 

2 See Bernard Schweitzer, Die bildende Kiinsiler und der Begriff des Kiinst- 
lerischen in der Antike plunows und davracia, in Newe Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 
1925, pp. 95 ff. 
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one may reply that, although the Stoics were much interested 
in fantasy, they were primarily concerned with the ethical im- 
plications of its freedom,* and there is little evidence of a Stoic 
aesthetic of imagination. A famous passage from the Life of 
Apollonius by Philostratus does, indeed, seem to support this 
case for a late Greek concept of an artistic fantasy.‘ To imita- 
tion is definitely opposed a power of fantasy, which enables 
the sculptor to free himself from the charge of sacrilegious an- 
thropomorphism implied by the term ‘imitation’: since fantasy 
enables him to reco e the materials of reality and thus to 
represent a composite ideal, he cannot be accused of fashioning 
a god in the image of a single human being. But this is hardly 
a theory of the creative imagination; it is, at most, an assertion 
that the artist is free to recombine his materials. It continues 
to accept the point of view of representative art and adds little 
or nothing to a concept of the creative mind. There is also 
evidence that the late Greek and Roman rhetoricians wrote 
about the imagination of poets and orators; but they seem to 
have had little interest in an aesthetic faculty as such. They 
were concerned with a very simple, reproductive process of 
‘imaging’ conducive to emergeia, vividness of description.’ 

- It is much the same with the fortunes of ‘imagination’ in 
the Middle Ages: with one important exception there was no 
great conception of a faculty of poetic insight. There was 
much interest in the psychology and the ethics of the imagina- 
tion, and there were mystical views of the symbolic imagina- 
tion with which Dante was acquainted; but, save for Dante’s 
use of these views, there was little pointing directly to our 
modern concept. 

How, then, out of these materials, seemingly so unpromis- 
~ing, did the Renaissance evolve such a concept? To answer 
this question we shall first direct our attention to the pertinency 
of some of the materials which classical and mediaeval thought 
provided, and we may then consider conditions during the 
Renaissance which led to a new synthesis of these materials. 

First, we may observe the appropriation by the Renaissance 


* See Theory of Imagination, pp. 89 ff. 

‘ Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, tr. by F. C. Conybeare, 2 vols., London, 
1912, 2. 77. 

5 See Theory of Imagination, pp. 105 ff. 
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of the psychology of the Middle Ages. One has but to glance ° 
at Elizabethan treatises alone, with their long descriptions of 
the imagination, to be aware of the pervasiveness of a mediaeval 
tradition.’ The brain was divided into three cells or ventricles: 
in the foremost were common sense and imagination; in the 
middle, fantasy and judgment; and at the rear was memory. 
This is the faculty-psychology of the Middle Ages, of Avicenna 
and Albert the Great and Roger Bacon, a psychology which 
one can anticipate in almost any treatise of the Renaissance.’ 
When we consider that a theory of the poetic mind is essen- 
tially a problem of applied psychology, we may contemplate 
how important at any moment this physiological psychology 
may become. Aristotle’s De Anima, its ultimate source, may be- 
come more significant for literary criticism than the Poetics. 

We must also reckon among pertinent materials an ethical 
and pathological view derived from the Middle Ages, involving 
a distrust of imagination as the dominant power accounting 
for the excesses of the insane and the morbid. When the 
Renaissance, following a mediaeval tradition which goes back 
at least to St. Augustine, attempted to classify human activities 
in terms of the mental powers involved, and asserted that the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet were of imagination all com- 
pact, the student of poetry was under the necessity either of 
accepting and explaining the kinship or of making certain im- 
portant distinctions. ' 

In entering upon such a task the Renaissance critic would 
naturally seek authority, and this search might at any time 
lead to the renewed study of views the implications of which 
had hitherto been unappreciated. For example, Plato among 
the ancients and Dante in the Middle Ages had formulated 
great aesthetic theories of imagination.’ These were awaiting 
a full appreciation. Plato, it is true, had been in part redis- 


* See, for example, the useful bibliography in Ruth Leila Anderson, Eliza- 
bethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, University of Iowa Studies, Vol. 
3, No. 4, Iowa City, 1927; or see specifically the treatises of Bartholomaeus An- 
glicus, Timothy Bright, Sir John Davies, John Davies of Hereford, and Thomas 
Wright, and English translations of Charron, Coeffeteau, Huarte, La Primau- 
daye, and Vives. 

7 See Theory of Imagination, pp. 179 ff. 
8 Ibid., pp. 208 ff. 
* Tbid., pp. 40 ff. and 239 ff. 
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covered, first, by the Neoplatonists, and then by the mediaeval 
mystics and by Dante; but the Aristotelian poetic had, for the 
most part, overshadowed the more subtle aesthetic of the Dia- 
logues. The Renaissance had within its power a full apprecia- 
tion of this Platonic conception of fantasy and the profound 
aesthetic of fantasia underlying the Divine Comedy.” 

Here, then, are three important sources of material: a 
psychology of imagination, an ethical and pathological view, and 
a great mystical theory, beginning with Plato and culminating 
in Dante. To these we must add one important feature of the 
rhetoric of the Trivium, with its familiar analysis of the classical 
inventio, dispositio, and elocutio.". When Renaissance poetic, 
lacking its own terminology, borrowed this hackneyed trilogy 
from mediaeval rhetoric, and proceeded to redefine its terms, 
a strange metamorphosis of inventio took place. 


With the principal materials now before us we may record 
the most important steps in the evolution of rhetorical inventio 
into the poetic ‘imagination.’ I need not dwell here upon the 
appropriation by critics of the trilogy of the rhetoricians: 
that has already been insisted upon,” and a casual acquaintance 
with Minturno and Fracastoro, Ronsard and DuBellay, 
Puttenham and Sir Philip Sidney, should convince the most 
sceptical. What isin point now is that the critics seldom meant 
by inventio what the rhetoricians meant by it: an initial survey, 
involving an analysis of conditions to be considered and argu- 
: _ments to be presented. Ronsard is typical of the critics: 


In the first place, you will have great, lofty, beautiful conceptions, not bound 
to the earth. For the principal point is invention, which is derived as much 
from a good nature as from the reading of good ancient authors.” 


1° Since I do not intend to touch upon this phase of Renaissance theory in 
this paper, I may suggest that this appreciation of the Platonic theory of the 
imaginative dream, seized upon by Dante, was to be the achievement of the 
defenders of Dante in a famous controversy of the sixteenth century. Mazzoni 
and Tasso are important in having connected the poetical lie, the dream, and 
the imagination. 

1 See C.S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, New York, 1928, pp. 90-98. 

12 See D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance, New York, 1922, 
Chapter 8. 

8 Abbregé de l Art Poetique Francoys, in Oeuvres Completes, ed. by Pierre 
de Nolhac, 7 vols., Paris, 1923-4, 4.472. 
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Daniello“ and Castelvetro“ also furnish evidence of this new 
attitude; but we may turn immediately to George Gascoigne: 


The first and most necessarie poynt that euer I founde meete to be considered 
in making of a delectable poeme is this, to grounde it upon some fine inuention. 
For it is not inough to roll in pleasant woordes, .... vniesse the Inuention 
haue in it also aliguid salis. By this aliquid salis I meane some good and fine 
deuise, shewing the quicke capacitie of a writer.” 


It is comparatively easy to multiply examples in English crit- 
icism alone of this concept of invention as implying originality, 
a creation by the poet himself, ‘some good and fine deuise.’!” 

In accounting for this metamorphosis of a term borrowed 
from rhetoric, one of the most significant documents is Stephen 
Hawes’ The Pastime of Pleasure, first published in 1509. In his 
allegory of the seven liberal arts he proceeds under the topic of 
rhetoric to consider ‘invention and a commendation of the 
poets’: 


The fyrste of them / is called inuencyon 
Whiche sourdeth / of the most noble werke 
Of .v. inwarde wyttes / with hole affeccyon 
As wryteth ryght many a noble clerke 

With mysty colour / of cloudes derke 

How comyn wytte / dooth full well electe 
What it sholde take / and what it shall abiecte 


And secondly / by ymagynacyon 

To drawe a mater / full facundyous 

Full meruaylous / is the operacyon 

To make of nought / reason sentencyous 
Clokynge a trouthe / with colour tenebrous 
For often vnder a fayre fayned fable 

A trouthe appereth gretely profytable 


It was the guyse in olde antyquyte 
Of famous poetes / ryght ymagynatyfe 
Fables to fayne / by good auctoryte 
They were so wyse / and so inuentyfe 


™“ Bernardo Daniello, Della Poetica, Vinegia, 1586, p. 16. 

% Castelvetro, Poetica, 1576, pp. 126 ff. See also H. B. Charlton, Cas- 
telvetro’s Theory of Poetry, Manchester, 1913, pp. 19, 26, 29, 57, 59. 

% Certayne Notes of Instruction (1575) in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. 
by Gregory Smith, 2 vols., Oxford, 1904,¢.47. 

17 See Gabriel Harvey, in Smith, op. cit., 1.114-5; King James, in ébid., 
1.221; and a typewritten thesis in the library of the University of Illinois: 
Gertrude Sargeant, The History of the Term ‘Invention’ in English Criticism. 
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Theyr obscure reason / fayre and sugratyfe 
Pronounced trouthe / vnder cloudy fygures 
By the inuencyon / of theyr fatall scryptures 


And thyrdly they hadde such a fantasy 

In this hygh arte / to be intellygyble 

Theyr fame encreasynge / euermore truely 

To slouth euer / they were inuyncyble 

To theyr wofull hertes / was nought impossyble 
With brennynge loue / of insacyate fyre 
Newe thynges to fynde / they set theyr desyre 


For though a man / of his propre mynde 

Be inuentyf / and he do not apply 

His fantasye / vnto the besy kynde 

Of his connynge / it maye not ratyfye 

For fantasye / must nedes exemplyfy 

His newe inuencyon / and cause hym to entende 
With hole desyre / to brynge it to an ende"* 


There follows an account of the functions of ‘estimacioun’ 
(i.e. judgment) and memory. 

It is, indeed, difficult, as Dr. Clark has suggested," to find 
any connection between this and rhetorical inventio. It is 
obvious that Hawes, like others acquainted with mediaeval 
views, undertook to treat poetry under the categories of the 
rhetoric of the Trivium, and, finding it necessary to consider 
the invention of the poet, and seeing little or no connection with 
the invention of the orator, turned for assistance to an equally 
‘ familiar psychology derived from the Middle Ages. He pro- 
ceeded to interpret the processes of poetical invention in terms 
which would be familiar to every reader, in terms of the five 
inward wits: common sense, imagination, fantasy, judgment, 
memory. He thus achieved a marriage of rhetoric and psy- 
chology which had important consequences for the history of 
the poetic imagination. 

This union of rhetoric and psychology becomes still more 
significant when one considers that Hawes’ chief source, the 
Margarita Philosophica of Gregory Reisch, (1496), containing 
conventional accounts of rhetorical inventio*® and faculty- 


8 Stephen Hawes, The Pastime of Pleasure, ed. by W. E. Mead, E. E. T. S. 
Orig. Series, No. 173, London, 1928, pp. 33-4. 

1 Clark, op. cit., p. 53. 

* Lib. 3, Tract. 1, Cap. 6-11. 
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psv-hology,”* makes no attempt to unite them. Hawes departs 
completely from Reisch in his account of inventio, but follows 
his source closely in the enumeration of the five inward wits. 
One cannot, of course, assert that Hawes was a great innovator 
in effecting this fusion of rhetoric and psychology; but, in the 
absence of earlier documents indicative of this union, The 
Pastime of Pleasure seems to be a primary source. One is, at 
least, justified in assuming that inventio was first explained in 
terms of mental powers not earlier than the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

In Hawes’ description of the invention of the poet it is to 
be noted that imagination and fantasy are distinctly the most 
important terms. Common sense, judgment, and memory are 
relatively unimportant. Hawes has, in reality, made poetic 

invention synonymous with imagination and fantasy. His 
‘differentiation of imagination and fantasy, borrowed from 
Reisch, is typical mediaeval psychology: imagination is the 
simple, reproductive function; fantasy is the function of 
recombining the images of past experiences, of making new 
syntheses. It is not apparent, however, that Hawes, in 
borrowing this distinction from Reisch, had a distinct concept 
~of fantasy: his language is vague, and his description leaves no 
“definite impression. But ‘imagination’ for him has a distinct : 
meaning: it is the poet’s capacity for fiction, resulting in the 
‘fair feigned fable.’ In this view ‘inventive’ and ‘imaginative’ 
become synonymous. ‘Estimacioun’ or judgment, in turn, is 
conceived of as the necessary check of the rational mind upon 
this imagination or invention proper of the poet. Here one 
may study the development of that commonplace of Renais- 
sance criticism, the contrast of imagination and reason, fancy 
and judgment. 

The importance of this fusion of rhetorical invention and 
psychological imagination will become still more apparent when 
we return to Ronsard’s brief treatise on poetry: 


Invention is nothing else but the natural good of an imagination, conceiving the 
ideas and forms of everything that can be imagined, heavenly as well as earthly, 
animate or inanimate, in order afterwards to represent, describe, and imitate 
them. For just as the purpose of the orator is to persuade, that of the poet is 


" ib. 10, Tract. 2, Cap. 21-23. 
2 See Theory of Imagination, pp. 277-8. 
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to imitate, invent, and represent things which exist, or which may exist, i.e. the 
verisimilar. One cannot doubt that after subjects have been well and boldly 
invented, fine arrangement follows, since arrangement follows invention, mother 
of everything, as a shadow follows the body.” 


Here the identification of ‘invention’ and ‘imagination’ is com- 
plete. Invention, a power of conception or imagination, is for 
him the first essential: right arrangement follows good invention 
as a matter of course. In keeping with this emphasis upon 
poetic conception the formula, ‘to invent and represent,’ is 
added to the orthodox definition of the poet’s function, ‘to 
imitate.’ But, having identified poetic invention with imagin- 
ation, Ronsard is immediately aware of the familiar impli- 
cations of the term: 


When I tell you that you should invent great and beautiful things, I do not 
mean those fantastic and melancholy inventions which have no more relation 
the one to another than the disconnected dreams of a lunatic or of some sick 
person extremely afflicted by fever, to whose imagination on account of its being 
injured there are represented a thousand monstrous forms without order or 
connection; but your inventions, for which I can give no rule because of their 
spiritual character, will be well ordered and arranged, and, although they seem 
to excel those of the common people, they will, nevertheless, be such that they 
can be easily conceived and understood by every one.* 


Ronsard knew that the imagination was often thought of as a 
dangerous power, responsible for the hallucinations of the 
delirious and the insane; and he was anxious to distinguish 
between this dangerous play and a true poetic function. The 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet were not for him identically 
compact. 

This same anxiety to free the imagination of the poet from 
the stigma attached to it by the moralist and the pathologist is 
illustrated by a contemporary treatise sometimes attributed to 
George Puttenham. In that penetrating little defense of poetry 
with which Of Poets and Poesy begins, one reads: 


For as well Poets as Poesie are despised, & the name become of honorable in- 
famous, subiect to scorne and derision, and rather a reproch than a prayse to 
any that vseth it: for commonly who so is studious in th’Arte or shewes him 
selfe excellent in it, they call him in disdayne a phantasticall; and a light headed 
or phantasticall man (by conuersion) they call a Poet. 


*% Ronsard, op. cit., 4.476. 
™ Loc. cit. 
% Smith, op. cit., 2.19. 
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This usage is attributed to the ‘barbarous ignoraunce of the time’ 
and the contempt of men who, having no insight into the arts 
and sciences, ‘doe deride and scorne it in all others,’ and 
‘whatsoeuer deuise be of rare inuention they terme it phantasti- 
call, construing it to the worst side.” This is the attitude toward 
poetry which receives its most famous embodiment in the begin- 
ning of the fifth act of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.: 


I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Here it is obvious that Shakespeare is familiar with this tradi- 
tion which regards the poet as essentially a ‘phantasticall’ 
or man of imagination in a dangerous sense; and it is significant 
that this view is put in the mouth of Theseus, a most unimagi- 
native lover, and, all in all, a thoroughly prosaic character. 

But let us return to Puttenham’s reply: 


For as the euill and vicious disposition of the braine hinders the sounde iudge- 
ment and discourse of man with busie & disordered phantasies, for which cause 
the Greekes call him ¢avracrixéds, so is that part, being well affected, not onely 
nothing disorderly or confused with any monstruous imaginations or conceits, 
but very formall, and in his much multiformitie vniforme that is well propor- 
tioned, and so passing cleare, that by it, as by a glasse or mirrour, are repre- 
sented vnto the soule all maner of bewtifull visions, whereby the inuentiue 
part of the mynde is so much holpen as without it no man could deuise any 
new or rare thing: . . . . Euen so is the phantasticall part of man (if it be not 
disordered) a representer of the best, most comely, and bewtifull images or 
apparances of thinges to the soule and according to their very truth. If other- 
wise, then doth it breede Chimeres & monsters in mans imaginations, & not 
onely in his imaginations, but also in all his ordinarie actions and life which 
ensues.™8 


Puttenham, like Ronsard, it will be seen, is anxious to dis- 

tinguish between a bad and a good imagination; and, like Ron- 

sard, he identifies ‘imaginative,’ or ‘phantastic’ in a good sense, 

with ‘inventive.’ This invention or imagination is for him, as for 

Ronsard, the very essence of poetry. Of this sort of phantasy, 
*% Loc. cit. 


27 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 5. 1. 2-8. 
% Smith, op. cit., 2.19-20. 
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he asserts, ‘are all good Poets, notable Captaines stratage- 
matique, all cunning artificers and enginers, all Legislators 
Polititiens, & Counsellours of estate, in whose exercises the 
inuentiue part is most employed, and is to the sound and true 
iudgement of man most needful.’”® 

“ This same shift from the ideal of imitative art to that of 
invention through imagination is also apparent in Sidney. He, 


> too, insists that ‘the skill of each artificer standeth in that 


idea, or fore-conceit of the work, and not in the work itself.’*° 
And this fore-conceit, for Sidney, as for the others, is the work of 
the imagination: ‘And that the poet hath that idea is manifest 
by delivering them forth in such excellency as he hath imagined 
them.’ But he, also, fears the implication of the word ‘imagine’: 
‘Which delivering forth, also, is not wholly imaginative, as we 
are wont to say by them that build castles in the air’ This is 
precisely the attitude of Ronsard and Puttenham. When Sidney 
comes to a formal definition of poetry, like them he, too, acknowl- 
edges a nominal allegiance to Aristotle: ‘Poesy, therefore, is an 
art of imitation, for so Aristotle termeth it in his word piunors’; 
but he adds, in the spirit of Ronsard and Puttenham, ‘that is to 
say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth.” Sidney’s 
conception of the poet is also an offspring of this marriage of 
. rhetoric and psychology. 
But I have no desire to press these parallels: the intricate 
‘ problem of Sidney’s sources deserves a separate study. I shall be 
content to have left the impression that Sidney is also an 
example of this great critical movement away from ‘imitation’ 
.and toward ‘invention’ explained in terms of ‘imagination.’ 
In thus stressing a single development of Renaissance theory I 
am well aware that there are other factors which must be taken 
into account in its contribution to a concept of the poetic mind: 
the strong individualism, for example, fostered by the age, the 
close study of Plato, and especially of the Timaeus, and the 
analysis of the nature of fiction involved in the controversy 
about Dante. A consideration of these, however, in this paper, 
is not in point. It is enough to have traced through the 


% Loc. cit. 
% Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy, ed. by A. S. Cook, Boston, 1890 


p. 8 


® Tbid., p. 9. 
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Renaissance, here and there, through Hawes, just emerging 
from the Middle Ages, through Ronsard, through Puttenham 
and Sidney, the evolution of the rhetorician’s ‘invention,’ which, 
once united with the ‘imagination’ of the psychologist, contrib- 


uted in no small measure to our modern conception of a poetic 
faculty. 


Murray W. Bonpy 
The State College of Washington 








HENRY WHEATON’S WRITINGS ON SCANDINAVIA 


Henry Wheaton (1785-1848), our “‘first regular diplomatic 
agent from the United States to Denmark,” arrived in Copen- 
hagen in September, 1827. A noted jurist,' editor, and prolific 
writer on international law, especially that dealing with the 
maritime rights of nations during a state of war, Wheaton 
had early had his attention drawn to Denmark and the other 
Scandinavian countries. England’s treatment of Denmark in 
1807, for instance, had been a forerunner of what the United 
States suffered from her hands in 1812. At all events, he had 
become immensely interested in the history of the peoples, 
laws, institutions and culture of the Northern nations; he had 
carried on a continued correspondence with Jonathan Russell 
(1771-1832), our first minister to Sweden and Norway (1814- 
1818); and remained as U. S. chargé d’affaires to Denmark 
until 1835, “occupying his own leisure in the study of whatever 
appertained to Scandinavia and its adjacent regions.’* He 
plunged at once, after his arrival in the Danish capital, into 
their languages and literature; he became early personally 
acquainted with such men as Rask, Oersted, and Oehlenschliger 
—‘‘who made him the subject of some complimentary verses” —; 
scrutinized, for example, the crude “Runic” calenders of the 
Norsemen that he saw in Copenhagen; and corresponded with 
C. C. Rafn, Finn Magnussen, P. E. Miiller, and Bishop Munter. 
We may assume that he eventually came to know these leaders 


1 Henry Wheaton, a graduate of Brown University, 1802, studied law both 
at home and abroad. He practised first in Providence, but moved in 1812 to 
New York. He was judge-advocate of the army, 1814; justice of the marine 
court, 1815-1819; reporter for the U. S. Supreme Court, 1810-1827; member of 
the convention to form a new constitution for New York, 1821; member of the 
New York assembly, 1823; member of the commission to revise the statute law 
of New York, 1825. In one famous case he was associated with Daniel Webster. 
Some of his legal publications are: Considerations on Uniform Bankrupt Laws 
throughout the United States (1815); Digest of the Law of Maritime Captures and 
Prizes (1815); Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, 1816- 
1827(12 vols., 1826-1827); Elements of International Law (1836). The latter 
was translated into several foreign languages, including Chinese and Japanese. 

2 “Tntroductory Remarks” by William Beach Lawrence in the sixth edi- 
tion of Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, 1857, p. lxi. 
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of culture in person also. Soon he was elected with enthusiastic 
éclat to honorary membership in the Scandinavian and Icelandic 
Societies, and Rask asserted on November 22, 1830, that 
Wheaton’s election into the latter was because of his “knowledge 
of the Northern history, his proficiency in the language, and his 
zeal in promoting the literature of Scandinavia.” 

While Wheaton from the beginning attended conscientiously 
to the affairs of his diplomatic office,’ he found ample time, it 
seems, to persue the scholarly publications that were appearing 
in the Scandinavian lands and elsewhere, and commenced 
immediately to plan the announcing of these publications in the 
American magazines. He had arrived’in Copenhagen when 
native inter@t in Northern antiquity ran high. Never had the 
time been more propitious for stimulating enthusiasm in the 
Scandinavian peoples and their culture. The Laxdela Saga 
had appeared in 1826 in the original Icelandic and Latin; the 
same year saw the publication in Copenhagen of Professor 
Rafn’s edition of the popular Lodbrokar-Quida, in Danish, 
Latin and French; and in the following year—the year that 
Wheaton arrived—there was published in a beautiful edition 
at Rouen in Normandy the entire text of Robert Wace’s 
Roman de Rou, edited by M. Pluquet. Most important of all 
perhaps, so far as Wheaton’s more tangible interest and 
stimulation were concerned, proved to be the eventful history 
by Georges-Bernard Depping, Expéditions maritimes des 
Normands en France au dixiéme siécle, which like two of the 
above works, had made its appearance in 1826. Wheaton felt 
that the English-reading public should know more about a 
people that had made or inspired such literary and historical 
achievements. Thus it happened that he became a pioneer in 
introducing carefully compiled knowledge of Scandinavia, 


3 Wheaton during his incumbency of the ministryship displayed great skill 
and diligence, for instance,in the settlement of the Sound dues that were imposed 
by Denmark on the vessels of other nations, and obtained “modifications of 
the quarantine regulations.” But he was ever a friend of Denmark, and, while 
seeking Danish policies favorable to his own nation, sought at the same time 
to create impressions in her favor. He was, in other words, a real diplomat. 
On November 20, 1827, only two months after he had landed on Danish soil, 
in a letter to our secretary of state, he calls attention, for example, to the 
“unjust aggressions of England” against Denmark. Jbid., lxix. 
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and more particularly medieval Scandinavia, to both American 
and European readers. 

What is probably the first published result of his new studies 
appeared in June, 1828, in the American Quarteriy Review 
(Philadelphia) and is an article entitled “Scandinavian Liter- 
ature.’* This title, however, is misleading. The contribution 
is limited in its scope to a review of four publications by the 
Danish philologist Erasmus Rask, including the two Eddas 
published in Stockholm, 1818. Beyond this it deals with Rask’s 
“vast”? attainments and prominence and his extensive travels 
and investigations in Asia; with Professor Rasmus Nyerup’s 
proposal of establishing a national museum of antiquities, and 
with the collections of this museum; with the contents, especi- 
ally manuscripts, of the Royal and University libraries; and with 
the general significance of the Scandinavian nations and lan- 
guages. There is nothing whatever on modern Scandinavian liter- 
ature. On the other hand, the writer cannot refrain from touch- 
ing upon Rask’s interest in Egyptian chronology and the Zend 
language. But, again, Wheaton lists the important Sagas 
published to date and expatiates with real feeling on races, 
dialects, and word-“stocks” (stems). 

To Wheaton the study of the North had first of all a definite 
scholastic usefulness. “Had the philosophical historian,” 
he asserted, “been as familiar with the history and manners of 
the Scandinavian nations, as he was with the other less remote 
tribes who were destined to be conquerors of his [Tacitus’s] 
countrymen, the researches of the learned, in modern times, 
would probably have been facilitated.’* In other words, the 
lack of such a study was a serious neglect that should have 
been remedied. More than that, the study of Scandinavia 
was something infinitely more than an impractical, romantic 
excursion among the primitive wildflowers that “‘blush unseen,” 
however much Wheaton himself was attracted by this phase of 
it. It was not merely “speculative” but actually, concretely 
useful and necessary. And there were specific reasons why 
Englishmen and Americans should become better acquainted 
with the Viking lands: 


‘Pp. 481-490. 
5 American Quarterly Review, June, 1828, p. 481. 
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“Even to us [in America],” he wrote, “the literature of the North must have its 
interest,—since we deduce our origin, our language, and our laws,* from the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic races. The filiation of languages is not only a curious 
subject of philosophical inquiry,—but an acquaintance with it is absolutely 
essential to a perfect knowledge of the structure of our own language, derived 
as it is from the mingled streams of all Northern dialects, and enriched with 
the addition of copious supplies from classic sources. We have seen the great 
family of man, from the banks of the Ganges to the shores of Iceland, with 
few exceptions, speaking languages having their common root in the venerable 
Sanscrit.’’? 


In 1828 these announcements had not only the charm of 
novelty, but were to most readers, including Wheaton himself, 
genuine discoveries, revelations. Comparative philology was 
still in its infancy, and Grimm’s Law had been fully proclaimed 
only six years previously. Although Wheaton himself already 
sensed the relationship between the European languages and 
races, he never, as it proved, came to realize the closeness of 
this relationship, and certainly not the connection between the 
various Germanic dialects and peoples. He speaks in the above 
quotation of the Scandinavian and Teutonic races, a division 
which he borrowed naturally and unsuspectingly from none 
other than Erasmus Rask, who had divided the “Gothic” 
(Germanic) group into two subdivisions—Scandinavian and 
Teutonic. So both Rask and Wheaton belonged to the vague 
Old School of philology. Wheaton liked to believe, however, 
that the Goths came from Scandinavia, which they probably 
did, at least in part. He is fonder, too, of connecting the 
Northern languages with remote dialects in Asia than with 
idioms nearer home. He tells in the above article of “‘a certain 
analogy and connection between the Sanscrit and Scandinavian 
languages, though he [Rask] does not seem to consider the re- 
semblance so close as some have assumed.’’® 

Wheaton never became a philologist—he was a historian of 
culture—and it is not clear in his writings just how much he 
knew about linguistic relations. He spoke modern French and 
German,—and wrote French—but probably did not go deeply 
into their early history. However, it appears in this same review 


* George P. Marsh, the famous American lawyer and diplomat, made the 
same discovery, especially with regard to the origin of English law. 

7 Ibid., 490. 
8 Tbid., 484. 
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that he recognized Icelandic (as he called it of course) as the 
parent tongue of the modern Scandinavian languages. He 
writes: “They [the recently published Eddas] contain the entire 
text of these curious books, in the original ancient Scandinavian 
or Icelandic language, the parent of all the modern dialects of 
the North of Europe, especially the Danish and Swedish.’’® 
He then proceeds in a style that reveals the freshness of novelty 
and a restrained enthusiasm to give a few general remarks about 
the Eddas, but goes into no detail. 

Being primarily interested in the history and development of 
law, Wheaton published in the North American Review," in the 
same year, 1828, an account of “Public Law in Denmark’’; 
and in December an extensive announcement in the American 
Quarterly Review of Depping’s above-mentioned work on the 
maritime expeditions of the Normans (Northmen)." In this 
connection mention should also be made of a brief review of 
Professor J. F. Schlegel’s Hin fornaligbok Islendinga (1827) 
which appeared, 1830, in the North American Review under the 
caption “Ancient Laws of Iceland,” and an essay on the Danish 
Constitution in the Foreign Quarterly Review for 1833. He also 
contributed in 1844 an article on “Législation et Instructions 
judiciaires de l’Islande pendant le Moyen Age” to the Revue de 
Droit Frangais et Etranger.* We shall refrain from discussing 
these here. 

In the interim Wheaton had studied the Eddas more care- 
fully, and was ready to give the public more details than he had 
before. So in January, 1829, appeared his pioneer but rather 
pretentious-sounding essay on “Scandinavian Mythology, 
Poetry, and History,’ being in fact a review occasioned by the 
publication of the monumental Pars III (1828) of Edda 


* Jbid., 482. It is not likely (though not impossible) that Wheaton here 
meant to include Finnish also, for, as we shall see later, he believed the Finns 
to be descendants of a tribe of ancient Celts that originally inhabited the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, and he generally distinguished carefully between Scandina- 
vians and Celts. He knew, for instance, that ethnologically a “bard” was not a 
“skald.” 

10 XXVII, 285. 

Am. Quar. Rev. for December, 1928, pp. 350-366. 
2 Vol. XXX, pp. 556-558. 

% Tome 1, p. 182. 

“4 The North Am. Rev., XXVIII, 18-37. 
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Saemundar hins Fréda by Professor Finn Magnussen, and the 
first part of E. G. Geijer’s Svea Rikes Hafder (1825). Again, 
the tone is that of a delighted discoverer, and the obvious 
sympathy for his subject is highly contagious. ‘There are no 
nations of modern Europe,” asserts Wheaton with conviction, 
“who can trace back the authentic history of their ancestors 
so far in written records.’ He then enters into the historical 
value of various Scandinavian sources; discusses, for example, 
the relative reliability of Torfaeus and Saxo; and gives compell- 
ing snatches of early Scandinavian history—manners, customs, 
religion, runes and institutions. He refers to the relatively 
honored position of woman in the North. The emphasis, how- 
ever, is upon the work of Danish scholars, and, above all, on the 
Eddas. Brief translations are provided and paraphrased 
accounts given of several Songs such as the Hdévamdl, Viluspé, 
Vegtams-Quida, and the Vafthrudnismdl. Incidentally, the 
Scandinavian poets in Wheaton’s (or the editor’s) spelling are 
throughout printed “‘sckalds,”’ and instead of the modern term 
“Indo-European” the indefinite “‘Japhetic” is used. Being inter- 
ested in the Goths, the author also mentions “Ulphilas.”—In 
general the printing of this and other Wheaton articles is done 
very well, and misprints of foreign names are surprisingly few. 

A notice of Professor Rask’s “Danish Grammar, adapted to 
the Use of Englishmen, with Extracts and Dialogues” (1830) 
appeared the year it was published in vol. 30 (p. 558) of the 
North American Review. It is of course from Wheaton’s pen, 
though like his other reviews it is unsigned. 

A magazine article of no little import was one that appeared 
in October, 1831, in the North American Review," bearing the 
title ‘Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature.”’ It was in reality 
a review inspired by a new edition of John Josias Conybeare’s 
Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1826) and the publication, 
1830, of an English translation of Rask’s Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Tongue. Fully half of Wheaton’s essay deals with Scan- 
dinavian material. In fact, the article is largely a comparison 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Old Icelandic languages and literatures 
with the odds decidedly in favor of the latter. It is an apotheosis 
of Old Norse. While the writer realizes that the relation of 

6 Tbid., 19. 

% Vol. XXXIIT, 325-350. 
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Anglo-Saxon (and English) to the “‘Gothic’’ (here Scandinavian) 
language still leaves much to be “gleaned,’”’ he is convinced 
of the “comparative poverty of the Anglo-Saxon literature.” 
It can boast of no such productions as the Edda, Heimskringla, 
Nidl Saga, or the Kongsskuggj4. 

“We shall hereafter show,” Wheaton continues, “that the Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture is of some intrinsic value, though it certainly cannot be considered as a 
rich literature in comparison with the Icelandic, or old Scandinavian, and still 
less with that of any modern civilized people. The original fountain of our 
laws flowed in this dialect. The light of Christianity first shone on the British 
island through its medium. The Saxon Chronicle and other writings are the 
earliest monuments of English history. But the Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature would have a still stronger claim to the general interest of the literary 
world, if that language could be shown to be the parent of the present living 
tongues of Denmark, Norway and Sweden; and if it could be proved that the 
Icelandic poetry, versification, and mythology, were all borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxons, and have never been truly national on the Scandinavian conti- 
nent, or in the Danish Archipelago. This theory has been maintained by the 
late Professor Riihas of Berlin, and other German writers.’’” 


Thereupon Wheaton quotes Rask at length to disprove any such 
theory. 

The American enthusiast proceeds, also, to score the English 

for the neglect of their ancient tongue, and makes even more 
serious charges against them. 
“England with all her pride and magnificence of patronage is still indebted to 
foreigners,—to learned natives of the cold and barren North, for the successful 
development of her original national language. What is more, some of her 
scholars have not been ashamed to use the intellectual treasures gathered by the 
sagacity and unwearied industry of the Danish philologists, without the slight- 
est acknowledgment or hint of the source whence they derived their informa- 
tion.’”* 

It is in this review that Wheaton reveals his shortcomings in 
philological knowledge, shortcomings, however, which in some 
degree are absorbed from his contemporaries. If he is superficial, 
it must be, to a large extent, because his scholarly Danish 
friends— and teachers— were not omniscient: they all belonged 
to the now somewhat antiquated generation of scholars. It is 
here that the strict differentiation between “Scandinavian” 
and “Teutonic” appears.'* Nor can Wheaton discern any re- 


W Jbid., 326-327. 


18 Thid., 326. 
8 Thid., 336. 
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lation between the Danish and Teutonic dialects. “Danish can- 
not be derived from any Teutonic languages,” avers the 
writer, “‘since it differs so widely from that which is geographic- 
ally the nearest to it.’° Discarding the direct parental possibil- 
ity, he apparently rejects likewise any cousin relation or 
cross influences. He illustrates differences in grammatical 
structure between the two groups, pointing to the “‘second” 
(post-positive) definite article suffixed to the substantive in the 
Scandinavian, and refers to the neuter ending “t” on the 
Danish adjective. But Danish and Swedish have a common 
origin, he affirms, and “unquestionably came from the South- 
east of Europe, if not from Asia.’** Their imagery Wheaton 
would like to believe, came from the Orient; at least there is a 
marked family likeness. Outside of this resemblance, however, 
he allows great and unusual independence of development for 
the Scandinavian languages and literatures. Interesting is the 
information that when the ancient Scandinavians arrived on the 
peninsula which bears their name they drove into the north- 
east a tribe of Celts, whose descendants to-day are known as 
the Finns.” 

But Wheaton’s piéce de resistance among his writings on 
Scandinavia was the History of the Northmen, or Danes and 
Normans, 1831, which was published both in England and 
America. Ever more impressed by the laws, activities and 
literature of the ancient Scandinavian, he decided to bring to- 
gether what he knew on the subject in book form. The result 
was a marked success, it being in its day considered as the most 
popular yet scholarly presentation of the subject in English. It 
was favorably reviewed on two continents, and a greatly im- 
proved edition in French, Histoire des Peuples du Nord, appeared 
in 1844. Many obscure facts about the North were cleared up 
in this work. Wheaton with his international mind and North- 
European sympathies had found in the omnipresent and 
ubiquitous Northmen a topic after his own heart. Moreover, 
he felt he was describing the early history and culture of his 
own people. So his work is not so much a record of depredation 
and murder as an interpretation of thoughts and acts. With 

% Thid., 330. 


% Tbid., 330. 
® Ibid., 333. Cf. note 9. 
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intelligence and understanding he gives the motives for the 
Norse visits upon foreign shores. He blames Charlemagne for 
the Viking treatment of priests, churches and monasteries.” 
The American author saw clearer than ever the significance of 
the Northmen in European history, and recognized the historical 
value of the Sagas. He had taken up the subject, he announces 
in the Preface, because it had been “either entirely passed over 
or barely glanced at by the national historians of France and 
England,” yet it threw “‘a strong and clear light upon the 
affairs of Europe during the Middle Ages,” and illustrated 
the “formation of the great monarchies now constituting some 
of its leading states.” As for his sources, the ancient Icelandic 
Sagas, they embraced, Wheaton assures us, the ‘“‘most authentic 
and valuable historical monuments of early transactions 
possessed by any European nation,” and they had been 
“illustrated with a diligence and critical skill that may fairly 
be said to be unrivalled by the antiquarian labours of any 
country” (Preface). 

Wheaton made an honest effort to consult all the best 
authorities available a century ago in his chosen avocation, 
and his sources, ancient and modern, make a very impressive 
list. For his general background he used the histories of 
Suhm, Schoening, Geijer, Lingard and Turner;* more specific 
information was furnished by the Eddas, the Sagas, P. E. 
Miiller’s Sagabibliothek, F. C. Munter’s Kirchengeschichte, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Jacques Thierry’s Conquéte de l’ Angle- 
terre par les Normands, Grimur Jénsson Thorkelin’s Fragments 
of English and Irish History, and the above-noted works by 
Conybeare, Wace and Depping. Henderson’s and Mackenzen’s 
Travels in Iceland are employed, as are also Malte-Brun’s 


% “The cruelties exercised by Charlemagne against the pagan Saxons in 
Nordalbirgia had roused the resentment of their neighbors and fellow wor- 
shippers of Odin in Jutland and the isles of the Danish archipelago. Their 
wild spirit of adventure and lust of plunder was now wrought up to a pitch of 
phrenzy by religious fanaticism. Hence the ravages of the Northmen were 
directed with peculiar fury against the monasteries and churches in France and 
England.’ Page 146. 

*% Peter Fredrik Suhm (1728-1798), Historie af Denmark, 1782-1828; 
Gerhard Schoening (1722-1780), Norges Riges Historie, 1771-1781; Erik Gus- 
taf Geijer, Svea Rikes Hafder, 1825—; John Lingard (1771-1851), History of 
England, 1819-1930; Sharon Turner (1768-1847), History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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Geography, Joh. Reinhold Forster’s Geschichte der Enideckungen 
und Schifffahrien im Norden (1784), and various magazine 
articles by the contemporary Danish scholars Rafn, Rask, 
Magnussen and Schlegel. But this is not all: Wheaton’s 
footnotes teem with learned, though rather violently abbrevi- 
ated references to Ptolemy, Tacitus, Adam of Bremen, Pliny 
the Elder, Jornandes, Procopius, Saxo, Ihre, Shroder, Theod- 
ricus, Langebek, Rimberti and Torfaeus.* And there is plenty 
of evidence that the author studied the histories by his pre- 
decessors with considerable diligence, though his judgment of 
their material was not always critical enough perhaps. He was 
not sufficiently suspicious. Wheaton was simultaneously both 
cautious and credulous. In case of doubt the Northmen got the 
benefit of it. He would like to think that there existed a 
historical Odin, who brought the runes from Asia; that the 
Scandinavian female warriors were real ‘‘Amazons’’; and that 
the runes somehow were of Phenician origin, no matter how 
they reached Scandinavia. On the other hand—and this 
counterbalances any defects in his work— Wheaton corrects the 
current misconception about the fallen Viking warriors’ drinking 
mead for eternity in Valhalla out of the skulls of their slain 
enemies,”® 

This is not the place perhaps to discuss the non-cultural 
achievements of the Northmen at length, but a few comments 
on the author’s treatment of some of these phases thay be in 


* Ptolemy, Geography; Tacitus, Germania; Adam of Bremen, De situ 
Danarum and Historia Ecles.; Pliny, Naturalis historia; Jornandes, de Rebis 
Geticis; Procopius, de Bello Vandalico; J. Ihre, Dissert. de Initiatione Regum 
Sui-Gothorum; J. H. Shroder, a dissertation on the discovery of America by the 
Scandinavians, in Svea, 1818; Theodricus Monachus, De Reg. Vetust. Nor- 
wagic.; Jakob Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum; Rimberti, S. Anschari 
Vita; Torfaeus, Historia rerum Norwegicarum, Groenlandia antiqua and Historia 
Vinlandiae antiquae. 

* Southey, for instance, had thought that Ragnar Lodbrok’s sons would in 
revenge “one day from Ella’s skull. . . . quaff mead, their valour’s guerdon.” 
Wheaton says: “This image of the skull is, however, merely founded on a mis- 
understood passage in Ragnar’s Death Song—the 25th strophe—where ‘the 
curved branches of the head’ are spoken of, meaning the crooked horns of 
animals, used as drinking vessels.” Hist. of Northmen, p. 190 and note. Fora 
history of the origin and development of this curious mistake cf. the article by 
the present writer on The Misconception in Philip Freneau’s ‘Scandinavian 
War Song,’ in JEGP for Jan., 1929. 
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order. He established more than any other the belief among the 
English-reading people that the Northmen had discovered the 
North American continent; but at the same time expressed the 
opinion that Columbus knew nothing about it, even if he had 
once sailed in the northern seas.” Also, the writer while working 
naturally and unconsciously absorbed the influence and view- 
points of his immediate environment, which of course was 
Danish. As a result, he deals with ‘Scandinavians,’ Danes, 
Norwegians and Icelanders, but with Swedes hardly at all. 
Only a passing reference or two is made to the early Scandi- 
navian settlements in Russia, which were inaugurated for the 
most part by Swedish Northmen, and the Varangian Guard 
at Constantinople seems to be composed in his writings of any- 
thing Scandinavian except Swedes. Again, in regard to the 
Viking science of shipbuilding, Wheaton writes: 

“But the first efforts of the Northmen in this art did not surpass those of the 
North American Indians, and other savage tribes; and even the fleets with 
which they invaded France and England, were frequenty composed of small 


canoes, hollowed out from the trunks of trees, and so light as to be carried 
on men’s shoulders or dragged over the portages from one river and another.””* 


The writer does not point out that if the Vikings at one time, 
en masse, crossed the oceans as well as the rivers successfully 
in hollowed tree-trunks only, as he seems to imply, the honor 
due them as daring navigators must be infinitely greater even 
than that ordinarily accorded them. Naturally their beginnings 
were modest; but did they attempt the ocean in small canoes? 
We cannot help somehow of being reminded here of Victor 
Hugo’s hero in Han d’Islande, who makes his escape over the 
high seas on the trunk of a tree. 

The author is ever searching for the origin of English laws. 
He finds of course that the “custom of Normandy, for example, 
has many analogies with the ancient Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon laws,” but finds it difficult to establish the beginning with 
absolute certainty. Ethnologically, Wheaton stresses by infer- 
ence the homogeneity of the inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
peninsula; he still distinguishes sharply between the Scandi- 
navian and other Germanic peoples, though he senses that the 
Scandinavian family in the past was “‘closely blended with the 


7 History of the Northmen, 30-31. 
%8 Thid., 141-142. 
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fortunes of the Franks, Saxons, and other Teutonic tribes.” 
Here he has at least the incipient conceptions of a real historian. 
Sane and genuine is his enthusiasm for Ari hinns Frode. ‘His 
talents as an historian,’ says Wheaton, “‘are incomparably 
superior to his monkish contemporaries’ on the continent. 
He always writes with good sense and the manly freedom of a 
citizen and a patriot, uninfected with that grovelling spirit of 
superstitution which darkened the face of Europe.’””® 

Wheaton had great faith in the historical value of oral 
tradition as communicated in the North, and credit is due to 
him for having emphasized the fact. ‘The power of oral 
tradition,” he points out, “in thus transmitting, through a 
succession of ages, poetical or prose compositions of considerable 
length, may appear almost incredible to civilized nations ac- 
customed to the art of writing.’’*® Asa result, the ancient Sagas, 
differing as they do in style and spirit from the “monastic 
compositions of that [medieval] period,”’ present a “‘living pic- 
ture of national character and manners,” and without the 
“tiresome minuteness upon dry and barren details.’”™! Essential 
facts and pictures are preserved, in other words; trifles are 
allowed to fall by the wayside. As an example of a type illustrat- 
ing this Wheaton mentions the Laxdoela Saga. 

The author is fond of dwelling upon the superiority of the 
Old Norse literature over that of southern Europe. The 
“rhetorical embellishments” of the Roman language, he main- 
tains, are [save for the poetic kennings] absent in Icelandic. 
Then, too, as a matter of chronology, “in Iceland an independ- 
ent literature grew up, flourished, and was brought to a certain 
degree of perfection, before the revival of learning in the South 
of Europe.’ Incorporating material on the Old Norse tongue, 
already published in part in the above-mentioned American 
periodicals Wheaton continues: 


“The ancient language of the North was... . preserved in Iceland, whilst it 
ceased to be cultivated as a written, and soon became extinct as a spoken lang- 
uage, in the parent countries of Scandinavia. The popular superstitions, with 
which the mythology and poetry of the North are interwoven, continued still 


2 Tbid., 99. 
3 Tbid., 58. 
3 Tbid., 97. 
2 Tbid., 49. 
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to linger in the sequestered glens of this remote island. The language, which 
gave expression to the thoughts and connected with this mythology and this 
poetry, bears in its internal structure a strong resemblance to the Latin and 
Greek, and even the ancient Persian and Sanscrit, and according to the testi- 
mony of one of the greatest philologists of the age [Rask], rivals in copiousness, 
flexibility, and energy every modern tongue.’’™ 


The History of the Northmen proved to be excellent advertis- 
ing for the Scandinavian North. In England it was reviewed 
in The London Athenaeum and The Westminister Review,™ 
and in France in the Revue de Droit Francais et Etranger.** 
Other countries paid some attention to it also. In America it 
was most favorably received. The American Quarterly Review™ 
gave it over twenty pages; the American Monthly Review™ 
about half as much; and Washington Irving, in the North 
American Review, felt that thirty pages was not too much 
space for the announcement of such a book. Irving learned 
much from Wheaton. He was attracted especially by the 
“powerful charm of the contrast’ with the modern in the life 
of the Northmen, and quotes and paraphrases at length on their 
furor martis, on Rollo’s feudal aristocracy in Normandy, on 
Odin, on Ragnar Lodbrok, on the Icelandic language, and on the 
Norse religion. He is struck by the “variety of adventurous 
incidents” in the hyperborean tales, by the alleged Oriental 
character of the latter, and by the fact that here we are dealing 
with “some of the most antiquated and dubious tracts of 
European history,’’ a considerable part of which is “conjectural 
or critical.”’ Irving is, throughout more sceptical than Wheaton. 
His review is considered something of a classic. He does not, 
however, comment on the Norse discovery of America, accepted 
by Wheaton: Irving was not ready yet to acknowledge publicly 
anything that might detract from the glory of his hero Colum- 


* Tbid., 50. 

* 1831, p. 453 ff. 

*® Vol. XV, 442 ff. 

* Tome 1, p. 633. 

7X, 311-334. 

% TIT, March, 1832, 245-256. 

® XXXV, Oct., 1832, 342-371. 

“ For a further discussion of Irving’s review, see my article on Scandina- 
vians in the Works of Washington Irving, Scandinavian Studies and Notes, IX, 
207-223. 
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bus.“ The unsigned reviewer in the American Monthly Review, 
on the other hand, stresses the discovery of Vinland. He hopes, 
incidentally, that other diplomats will do for the countries to 
which they are assigned what Wheaton has done for the North. 
He feels that his work is “faithful” and “judicious” and is 
particularly fond of his interspersed anecdotes. 

The French edition of this work, noted above, received notice 
by the French Academy, and was more than a translation. It 
contained new notes and illustrations and a new chapter carry- 
ing the history down to the extinction of the Norman Dynasty 
in South Italy. Wheaton was preparing an English version of 
this revision when death intervened. We shall see presently that 
had he lived he would probably, eventually, have published 
even more than this, namely a detailed history of Scandinavia 
from ancient times down to his own. 

In 1838 appeared Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern: Being 
a History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, by Andrew Crichton, 
L.L.D., and Henry Wheaton, L.L.D. The Preface is signed in 
Edinburgh, November 1, 1837, (obviously by Crichton) and we 
have here an international partnership of authors. An American 
edition was published in Philadelphia 1838, and in 1841 the 
work was republished in two small-typed volumes in Harper’s 
Family Library, with a map and some rather meaningless illustra- 
tions. This is the edition that has been available to the present 
writer. It purported to be a pioneer work in several respects, 
dealing, among other things, with literature, science, commerce, 
finance, art, laws, manners, institutions, and natural history. 
Skalds and Saga-men are brought to the fore, and in general the 
tale of the Scandinavian Middle Ages is based on Wheaton’s 
History of the Northmen and the sources used therein. Though his 
name is on the title-page, Wheaton’s authorship is, we assume, 
indirect. He furnished much material but let Crichton prepare 
the final draft so far as form was concerned. The publishers in 
New York, however, in the “Advertisement” announced the 
work as the “joint production [as indeed it was] of two of the 
ripest scholars of the present day, who have made the subject 
of Runic literature and antiquities as well as of Northern history 
generally their particular study.’”’ Wheaton, the announcement 
goes on, was an “elegant writer and profound antiquarian,” one 
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who had made Scandinavia the subject of his ‘favorite in- 
quiries.”’ 

Crichton’s reasons for undertaking his part of the labor as 

stated in the Preface are similar to Wheaton’s in his earlier 
productions. First he believed his Scandinavia to be the first 
history written to “imbody the chronicles of these countries in 
a uniform and connected narrative.’”’ “‘No single work has yet 
attempted,” he claims, ‘‘to epitomize the whole in a collected 
and contemporaneous form.”” But the more potent reason is 
contained in the following: 
“Scandinavian adventurers planted colonies and founded kingdoms in almost 
every region of Europe,” in France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, “spreading their 
possessions and their power from the dreary borders of Lapland to the sunny 
coasts of Africa. The ancestors of these roving freebooters were the progenitors 
of our own nation; from them many of our laws and customs are borrowed; and 
in their social and political usages may be traced the germ of all those free in- 
stitutions under which we have the happiness to live .... It [our joint his- 
torical work] is the history of a race not only sprung from the same lineage 
{as we British], but in former times our superiors in the arts both of war and 
peace.” 


Were Crichton and Wheaton pupils of Montesquieu?—At all 
events, what is true about the “brave and hardy conquerors” to 
the British is also true to the public of the United States, the 
American publishers point out.@ 

Much space is devoted to the legends and Sagas, i.e. to the 
pagan, warlike ages—this naturally because Wheaton specialized 
in those periods. And authors have at all times been fascinated 
by that age of history which borders on paganism and Christian- 
ity. Crichton and Wheaton were, least of all, exceptions. While 
no exact line between truth and fiction can be drawn in the 
Northern Saga material, the evidence has in every conclusion 
been carefully weighed, we are informed; and besides “it ought 
not to be forgotten that popular fictions constitute the original 
chronicles of almost every nation and that they exercise a per- 
manent influence over their literature and habits.’“* That 
Wheaton believed, moreover, the Sagas of the North to be less 
fictititous than similar traditions of other regions we already 
know. 

“ Preface, vii-viii. 

« Tbid., viii, footnote. 

# Preface, ix. 
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But Wheaton had unquestionably intended to follow the 
history of Scandinavia down to 1800 or thereabouts. We learn 
from the Preface by Crichton that “the materials more im- 
mediately referred to as the contributions of that learned writer 
[Wheaton, to the joint work on Scandinavia] consisted of a 
manuscript of above 630 pages, intended as a sequel to the pre- 
ceding volume [on the Northmen], and bringing down the 
history of Denmark and Norway from the extinction of the 
Anglo-Danish dynasty in 1042 to the Revolution of 1660, includ- 
ing the affairs of Sweden under the Union of Calmar.’™ 

For perfectly obvious reasons, Scandinavia Ancient and Mod- 
ern is uneven in quality, the account of the earlier periods being 
by far the best, for in writing of those periods the predominating 
spirit was Wheaton. He it is who should be remembered for 
having a hundred years ago with earnestness and persistency 
labored to make the achievements of the Northmen in literature 
and other fields better known to the non-Scandinavian world.“ 


Apo_pa B. BENSON 
Yale University 


“ ibid., x. 

“ The present writer has recently learned that Wheaton collected, and 
probably read also, the modern, original belles lettres of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Some of the Swedish fiction, for example, in the Brown University Library, 
such as “‘Térnrosens bok” by Almquist, came from Henry Wheaton’s private 
library. 











THE AUTHORSHIP OF A REVIEW OF CHRISTABEL 
ATTRIBUTED TO HAZLITT 


The authorship of the review of Christabel appearing in the 
Edinburgh Review for September, 1816, has excited intermittent 
controversy for more than thirty years. Coleridge convinced 
himself, by means unknown, that it was the work of Hazlitt,! 
and Hazlitt is alleged, on the very doubtful authority of a 
passage in Gillman, to have acknowledged it. James Dykes 
Campbell, the biographer of Coleridge, observed that the as- 
cription of the article to Hazlitt was “‘probably, though not 
certainly, correct.’? Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, in 1902, solemnly 
weighed the evidence and pronounced Hazlitt guilty.? M. Jules 
Douady excluded the article from his “Liste Chronologique”’ of 
Hazlitt’s works on the ground that “‘il n’y a aucune raison pour 
qu’on lui attribue la paternité d’une aussi faible production, 
dans laquelle on ne retrouve ni son style, ni sa maniére, ni ses 
idées.”” Hazlitt’s editors, Messrs. Waller and Glover, reprinted 
the article as an elongated note, but did not admit it to the text. 
Their conjecture that the review is substantially the work of 
Hazlitt, with, possibly, some editorial revision at the hands of 
Jeffrey, appears to have been prompted by Mr. Hutchinson’s 
researches, to which they refer. The object of this article is to 
state the grounds of my own belief that the reviewer was neither 
Hazlitt nor Jeffrey, but Brougham. It will be convenient at the 
beginning to summarize the arguments of Mr. Hutchinson, 
together with the answers supplied by Colonel Prideaux. 


1 Coleridge never disclosed any authority or rational ground for this belief, 
and in view of his known liability to error at this period there is much to be said 
for the surmise of Colonel Prideaux that he reasoned somewhat on these lines: 
“The review is the work of an enemy; William Hazlitt isan enemy; therefore the 
review is the work of William Hazlitt.” Mr. P. P. Howe has made the useful 
discovery that Coleridge was mistaken in a parallel case. He believed or assumed 
that Hazlitt was the author of a review of his “Remorse” in the Morning 
Chronicle for January, 1813. Mr. Howe has demonstrated in a manner cal- 
culated to satisfy most impartial readers that of this offence, at least, Hazlitt 
was innocent. (Life of William Hazlitt, pp. 153-4). 

2 Samuel Taylor Coleridge. p. 225 (footnote). 

3 Notes & Queries (9th Series) Vol. XI. p. 170, etc. 
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Mr. Hutchinson, 


1. The writer, whoever he was, 
knew that Coleridge was living under 
medical supervision. Coleridge’s resi- 
dence with Dr. Gillman began on the 
15th of April, 1816, and the article 
cannot have been written later than 
July or August following. What other 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review 
but Hazlitt was likely to possess this 
recent and intimate knowledge of the 
poet’s situation? 


2. Coleridge’s verse is said to be 
destitute of meaning. Compare Haz- 
litt’s criticism in “Political Essays’’: 
“If the author is caught in the fact of a 
single intelligible passage we will be 
answerable for Mr. Coleridge’s loss of 
character. It is just as impossible to 
get at the meaning of his published as 
of his unpublished compositions.” 

3. The reviewer believed that Co- 
Jeridge meant Geraldine to turn out to 
be a man in disguise. This belief pre- 
vailed likewise among Hazlitt’s circle 
of acquaintance. Hazlitt was intimate 
with P. G. Patmore, and D. G. Ros- 
setti writes to Hall Caine about 1880: 
*‘An idea arose which I actually heard 
to have been reported as Coleridge’s 
real intention by a member of con- 
temporary circles (P. G. Patmore, 
father of Coventry Patmore, who con- 
veyed the report to me)—viz., that 
Geraldine was to turn out to be a 
man.” 

4. The Edinburgh reviewer bestows 
some qualified praise on a single pas- 
sage of Christabel beginning, “Alas, 
they had been friends in youth.” In 
the Spirit of the Age Hazlitt allows 
that “in the Christabel there is one 
splendid passage on divided friend- 
ship.” 
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Colonel Prideaux. 


1. This, if a secret at all, was a very 
open one. [The writer proves by ex- 
tracts from Coleridge’s Letters (II, 
665) and Leslie’s Asmlobiographical 
Recollections (II, 50) that Coleridge 
was in the habit of inviting friends to 
visit him at Dr. Gillman’s house in 
May and June, 1816.] 

It could only have been through 
accidental gossip that Hazlitt heard 
the news, as at the time he was not on 
speaking terms with Coleridge or his 
“set.” 

2. Many people shared this opinion 
with Hazlitt. Lamb, in his letter to 
Wordsworth (26th April, 1816) speaks 
of Kubla Khan as “‘an owl that won’t 
bear daylight,” and adds: “TI fear lest 
it be discovered by the lantern of 
typography and clear reducting to 
letters no better than nonsense or no 
sense.” 

3. The argument from the equivocal 
position of Geraldine in the poem is 
applicable to others besides Hazlitt. 
It is regrettable that the poet did not 
take steps to elucidate the many inex- 
plicable passages of the poem, Gill- 
man’s explanation (pp. 301-3) being 
entirely unsatisfactory. 


4. This argument cannot be taken 
seriously. Commendation of this 
passage has always been a common- 
place of criticism. 
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5. [This is offered as the “strongest 
evidence.”] Hazlitt tells this story in 
My First Acquaintance with Poets: “It 
was in this room (an old-fashioned inn- 
parlour at Linton) that we found a 


little worn-out copy of The Seasons 


lying in a window-seat, whereupon 
Coleridge exclaimed, ‘That is true 
fame.’”’ This story he repeats in Lec- 
tures on the English Poets and again in 
Political Essays. Now in the closing 
passage of the “Edinburgh” article we 
find: ‘With this exception, there is 
literally not one couplet in thepublica- 
tion before us which would be reckoned 
poetry, or even sense, were it found in 
the corner of a newspaper or upon the 
window of an inn.” 


6. The reviewer twits Coleridge 
with having apostatised to the Gov- 
ernment to no practical (i.e. pecuni- 
ary) purpose. Compare Hazlitt’s 
review of the Lay Sermon: “His ima- 
gination thus becomes metaphysical, 
his metaphysics fantastic, .... his 
poetry prose, his prose poetry, his 
politics turned—but not to account 
o bk oa He gives up his independence 
of mind, and yet does not acquire 
independence of fortune.” 


Carver 





5. Has some weight, but as Hazlitt 
told the story so frequently in his 
books he probably told it to his friends. 
The force of the argument is dimin- 
ished when we remember than in old- 
fashioned houses the windowseat was 
the usual place for books. Compare 


the “Spectator,” No. 269: “He [Sir 
Roger) had drawn many observations 
together out of his reading in ‘Baker’s 
Chronicle,’ and other authors, who al- 
ways lie in his Hall-Window.” Lamb 
has the following passage in ‘‘De- 
tached Thoughts”: “Coming into an 
inn parlour at night—having ordered 
your supper—what can be more de- 
lightful than to find lying in the win- 
dow-seat, left there times out of mind 
by the carelessness of some former 
guest, two or three numbers of the old 
‘Town and Country Magazine,’ with 
its amusing téte-a-téte pictures?’ 

6. It may be assumed that others 
besides Hazlitt discussed Coleridge’s 
pecuniary position in relation to his 
change of politics. 

While Hazlitt loathed what he 
looked upon as apostasy in the case of 
Coleridge, he had too high a sense of 
truth to charge him with a prostitution 
of his intellectual powers. 


It is, I hope, permissible, after the lapse of twenty-eight 
years, to rush in where Hazlitt’s editors feared to tread. My 
impression of the lofty scene which has just been acted o’er is 
that, while Colonel Prideaux has been generally successful in 
repelling the arguments in detail, he has failed to repel their 


‘ The writer might have given a still more effective quotation from the Pre- 


face to Hone’s Table Book (1827). 


Hone says of his own work: “Perhaps, 


if the good old window-seats had not gone out of fashion, it might be called a 
parlour-window book—a good name for a volume of agreeable reading selected 
from the book-case, and left lying about, for the constant recreation of the 


family, and the casual amusement of visitors.” 
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cumulative effect. The reinforcement that is needed is a positive 
alternative. 

It is difficult to believe that Hazlitt, of all people in the world, 
could have disguised his literary style consistently throughout 
an article of fourteen pages. The suggestion of a drastic revision 
by Jeffrey is unconvincing irrespective of the fact that it makes 
Jeffrey’s denial of the authorship a virtual falsehood, for the 
article proclaims a single mind. I am willing to add, while still 
in the region of opinion, that the single mind is that of Broug- 
ham, and is easily recognizable in his acknowledged writings. 

Returning from matters of opinion to matters of fact, it must 
first be observed that the second paragraph of the article, 
beginning, ‘‘It is remarked by the writers upon the Bathos—,” 
reveals a close acquaintance with The Art of Sinking in Poetry. 
The writer was also able to quote from the Dunciad, as is 
shown by the mention of solid pudding and empty praise in the 
last paragraph. The second qualification is shared in common by 
most specialists in invective, including both Hazlitt and Broug- 
ham, but I cannot discover that Hazlitt ever quotes directly from 
the Art of Sinking.’ Indirectly he borrows from it in his essay 
On Great and Little Things, but his manner of doing so gives 
the impression that he was unaware of his indebtedness. ‘‘Some 
of the poets in the beginning of the last century,” he writes, 
“‘would often set out on a simile by observing, ‘So in Arabia have 
I seen a Phoenix!’ I confess my illustrations are of a more 
homely and humble nature.” This is plainly an allusion to the 
exercise in constructive absurdity displayed by Scriblerus in the 
couplet, 


Thus have I seen in Araby the bless’d, 
A Phoenix couch’d upon her fun’ral nest. 


If, when he wrote this essay, in January, 1821, Hazlitt did not 
know the source of his quotation or its exact form, and supposed 
that the original author, whoever he may have been, intended 


5 This statement is made with every consciousness of fallibility, though 
the search was, in fact, carried out with some thoroughness. A fact which 
favours the conclusion is that Messrs. Waller and Glover do not give a note upon 
the ‘phoenix’ simile mentioned in the essay On Great and Litile Things. This 
omission—a very rare instance of apparent failure in the careful and thorough 
work of Hazlitt’s editors—must be taken as a sign that the Art of Sinking is not 
among the works known to have been familiar to Hazlitt. 
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it in all seriousness, it follows that he failed to recognize an ex- 
tract from the Art of Sinking, and therefore was not closely 
acquainted with that work. 

The question whether Brougham was familiar with the 
Art of Sinking may conveniently be postponed in favour of 
another. Brougham has himself authorized a complete list of 
his contributions to the first four numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review, for the years 1802 and 1803. It comprises twenty-one 
articles, besides four in which he collaborated with other writers. 
Now it is a significant fact that only one book in this list of 
twenty-five which he reviewed is a volume of poetry, or even dis- 
tantly related to poetry. Why did Brougham choose to expend 
one twenty-fifth part of his irony upon Mr. Walker’s verses 
while reserving the remainder for books of science, politics, 
foreign travel and colonial government? The answer is that 
Walker’s Defence of Order is, in reality, a defence of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration, and Brougham’s review of it is the con- 
temptuous retort of one politician to another. This fact alone is 
enough to throw the suspicion of Brougham’s authorship upon 
the following passage in the review of Christabel: 


If it be true that the author has thus earned the patronage of those liberal 
dispensers of bounty, we can have no objection that they should give him proper 
proofs of their gratitude; but we cannot help wishing, for his sake, as well as 
our own, that they would pay in solid pudding instead of empty praise; and 
adhere, at least in this instance, to the good old system of rewarding their cham- 
pions with places and pensions, instead of puffing their bad poetry, and endea- 
vouring to cram their nonsense down the throats of all the loyal and well af- 
fected.® 


It is obvious here that the real object of the reviewer’s 
hostility is not the author’s poetry but his politics. It is also to 
be remarked that, since Coleridge had not, in fact, received 
favours from the Government, and is not even accused of doing 


* Mr. Hutchinson overstated the case when he said that “the reviewer 
twits Coleridge with having apostatised to the Government to no practical .... 
purpose.” (Compare his argument (6) summarized on an earlier page of this 
article.) Nothing in the reviewer’s words can be taken as an allusion to Coler- 
idge’s renunciation of his former political creed. Mr. Hutchinson was well 
advsied to look for such an allusion, but he cannot justly claim to have found it. 
The passage quoted in the text, to which presumably he referred, is much more 
in the spirit of Brougham’s speeches on the Influence of the Crown than of any 
known pronouncement of Hazlitt. 
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so, the allusion to dispensers of bounty does not occur in any 
natural sequence of thought; it has every appearance of the work 
of a politician who was so accustomed to pursuing charges of 
corruption that he could see the shadow of a sinecure where he 
did not even profess to see its substance. The penultimate 
paragraph of the article on Walker betrays the same habit of 
mind: 


Next to this angel, the most distinguished personages are British seamen. 
They are all immortalised in detail, each by a separate simile. Lord Nelson is 
a small diamond or sparkling cross; Lord St. Vincent is likened to a bird tearing 
out a bull’s eyes; . . . and Lord Duncan, to Leonidas. Who does not perceive 
the beauty and justness of all these comparisons? For our parts, we are inclined, 
as we must give an opinion, to prefer the last, for the striking accuracy of the 
resemblance; well knowing that Leonidas, the celebrated Greek admiral, fought 
an equal force of Persians, gained a complete victory, and returned in triumph 
to his grateful countrymen, who immediately gave him a pension and a peer- 
age. 


While believing that the author of this paragraph is identical 
with the reviewer of Christabel, I am under no delusion that the 
tone of the two extracts is precisely the same. The last quoted is 
the authentic work of Brougham at the age of twenty-five, and 
shows some respect for the art of literary expression; the other 


might well be the work of a practised debater who had lost the 
art of polishing his sentences, and wrote as he spoke. The 
difference can be explained partly by the lapse of thirteen years; 
but another reason suggests itself, which brings us back to the 
line of argument formerly suggested by the phoenix. The review 
of Walker’s Defence of Order is a close imitation of the Art of 
Sinking. The writer had read and re-read that treatise till he had 
assimilated its tone, and he knew the historical background as 
well as the work itself. Scriblerus is once mentioned by name; 
and, besides two allusions to Sir Richard Blackmore and his 
proficiency in the Bathos, there is more than one passage which 
would support a charge of actual plagiarism. 

Brougham, then, has acquitted himself well in two tests 
which every claimant to the authorship of the disputed article 
must satisfy: he was capable of criticising an author with the 
ulterior motive of confounding his politics, and he was familiar 
with the Art of Sinking. Following Mr. Hutchinson, it would be 
easy to prove that Brougham, as well as Hazlitt, has been known 
to accuse an author of writing nonsense. This charge is, I think, 
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too common in hostile reviews to have any significance, but 
there is another, closely related to it, which is comparatively 
rare. It is not every reviewer of poetry who complains of being 
lulled to sleep by the monotony of the verse. Brougham was so 
susceptible to this soporific influence that he has been known to 
detect it even in a work to which, in general, he was favourably 
disposed. He remarks of the prose of Dugald Stewart that “‘the 
music is always grateful, often charming; but sometimes its 
effect is to lull, rather than to rouse the attention.’””’? The verse 
of Charles Hoyle, a minor poet, is open to the same objection: 
“With regard to diction, our poet’s style is the most perfect that 
could be imagined for seconding the lulling magic of his muse; it 
breathes the very spirit of repose.’’* In the criticism of Kubla 
Khan, included in the review of Christabel, we find this sentence: 
“‘The lines here given smell strongly, it must be owned, of the 
anodyne; and, but that an under dose of a sedative produces 
contrary effects, we should inevitably have been lulled by them 
into forgetfulness of all things.”” Perhaps it would not be wholly 
irrelevant to recall, for comparison, an observation to be found 
in that treatise from which as we have seen, Brougham occa- 


sionally stole a thought. The authors of the Art of Sinking ex- 
plain that “the aim of the Bathos is to produce tranquillity of 
mind, since it isa better design to promote sleep than madness.”’ 

To this minor consideration I will add three others. In the 
first place, it is hardlycredible that Hazlitt could have affected to 
be amused by the use of the definite article before Christabel.® 


7 Edinburgh Review, Vol. 2, p. 245. 

8 Edingburgh Review, Vol. 11, p. 370. I shall be willing to surrender this 
small point if the ascription of this review to Brougham is challenged, but it 
has not, so far as I can discover, been claimed by any other contributor. Apart 
from the mention of Scriblerus and an allusion to Fuseli in the authentic spirit 
of Brougham’s treatment of his Lectures on Painting (Vol. 2, p. 453), I cannot 
think that any modern critic will deny Brougham the credit for a review of 
which this is a fair specimen: “In the first place, Exodus of the Pentateuch, is 
known to be an history; but the Exodiade is expressly named an epic poem in 
the title-page. In the next place, Exodus is divided into chapters of prose; Mr. 
Hoyle’s performance is divided into books of blank verse. In the third place, 
the Bible Exodus is inspired; whereas the Exodiade of Mr. Hoyle bears evident 
marks of human achievement.” 

* The reviewer’s words are—“‘or as Mr. Coleridge terms it, ‘the Christabel’ 
— happily enough, for indeed we doubt if the peculiar force of the definite 
article was ever more strongly exemplified.” 
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Mr. Hutchinson himself quoted from the Spirit of the Age: “In 
the Christabel there is one splendid passage on divided friend- 
ship.”” Secondly, the disputed article ends with a general sum- 
mary introduced by the formula, ‘‘Upon the whole;—” which ap- 
pears very frequently in the corresponding place in Brougham’s 
acknowledged writings.'® Neither the formula itself nor the 
method of composition which requires it would harmonise with 
the style of Hazlitt. Finally, in his acknowledged review of a 
work by his friend Dr. Shepherd, written in 1814, Brougham 
uses the word experiment with a shade of meaning not com- 
monly recognised. After describing the effect produced upon 
the audience by the recital of certain lines of Corneille at 
the Comédie Francaise, he continues: “‘We are sorry to find that 
a similar experiment on popular feeling, which our author made 
in the same place this year, was very far from giving a result 
equally favourable.”"' The reviewer of Christabel employs the 
word in precisely the same manner when he speaks of “‘one of the 
boldest experiments that has yet been made on the patience or 
understanding of the public.”” 

Mr. Hutchinson attached so much importance to his strong- 
est evidence that I feel impelled to refer to it, though the allusion 
to the window-seat loses most of its significance when seen in 
the historical perspective in which Colonel Prideaux has placed 
it. Let us recall the reviewer’s exact words, “were it found in 
the corner of a newspaper or upon the window of an inn.” Mr. 
Hutchinson, it will be remembered, gave most of his attention 
to the window-seat, but by allowing the newspaper its proper 
share of consideration, it would be easy to adapt the argument 
so as to implicate other persons besides Hazlitt. One instance 
may be given. “In 1813,” writes the biographer of Macaulay, 
“while waiting for a post-chaise which was to take him to his 
school, he picked up a county newspaper containing two such 


10 Cp. Edinburgh Review Vol. L. p. 171; Vol. 2, pp. 49, 234, 391, 428; Broug- 
ham’s Memoirs, Vol. 2, pp. 238, 245. Hazlitt very rarely uses this expression and 
never, so far as I can discover, at the beginning of a final paragraph. His method 
of concluding an essay is not that of the grand finale. 

i Edinburgh Review, Vol. 23, p. 474. For proof of Brougham’s authorship 
see his letter to Shepherd (Memoirs, Vol. 2, p. 107). 

”% The examples given in the New English Dictionary provide no exact 
parallel to this use of experiment on or upon in the sense of trial or test of. 
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specimens of provincial poetical talent as in those days might be 
read in the corner of any weekly iournal. One piece was headed, 
‘Reflexions of an Exile,’ while the other was a trumpery parody 
on the Welsh ballad, ‘Ar Hyd y Nos.’”’ We are told that forty 
years later he repeated these verses from memory, after explain- 
ing the circumstances of his finding them. This incident, in rela- 
tion to the words of the article,—‘“‘were it found in the corner of 
a newspaper,’’—might have served as the strongest evidence of 
Macaulay’s authorship if Macaulay were not exonerated from 
suspicion by the date of his birth. 

The substance of the reviewer’s complaint is, in modern 
English, that Christabel would not appear to be poetry or even 
sense to a traveller who should find it in either of those places 
where literature accessible to the travelling public was commonly 
to be found. If this is agreed, a question presents itself which 
has not been raised in former discussions. Was Hazlitt likely to 
appeal to the opinion of the travelling public as the arbiter of 
literary taste? He has given his answer in general terms in his 
essay On the Progress of Art: 

The principle of universal suffrage, however applicable to matters of govern- 
ment which concern the common feelings and common interests of society, is 


by no means applicable to matters of taste, which can only be decided upon by 
the most refined understandings. 


Let us apply the same test to Brougham. In his acknowledged 
review of Dr. Shepherd’s work already mentioned he formulates 
this question: 


Is it a good journal—apparently the work of a sensible and accomplished man 
—such as no well educated man need be ashamed of, if it by accident were found 
in his repositories, and perused by a stranger—calculated to serve its primary 
purpose with respect to the author, and to render future travellers a reasonable 
share of assistance in their journeys and observations? This is the fit question 
to be put. 


The words which I have italicised lend themselves to com- 
parison with the appeal to the hypothetical traveller in the 
review of Christabel. It is fair to allow, in theory, that the test 
appropriate to Dr. Shepherd’s account of his travels is not the 
one to which a competent critic would refer Coleridge’s poems, 
but that consideration would have more weight if Brougham 
could be allowed the title of a competent critic. 

Concerning Mr. Hutchinson’s third point I will not add any- 
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thing to the answer given by Colonel Prideaux, except that if 
the reviewer had neglected an opportunity of placing a coarse 
interpretation upon the narrative the omission would have 
weighed heavily against any theory which would identify him 
with Brougham. To the fourth article of the indictment Colonel 
Prideaux has not, I think, given the best answer. Mr. Hutchin- 
son states that the reviewer bestows some qualified praise upon 
certain lines. It would be more correct to say that he exempts 
those lines from the full severity of his censure. Let us refer to 
his exact words. He says that the volume exhibits from begin- 
ning to end not a ray of genius; he defies any man to point out a 
passage of poetical merit in any of the three pieces which it 
contains; and he then bestows his qualified prz.ise in these terms: 
—“‘except, perhaps, the following lines in page 32, and even these 
are not very brilliant, nor is the leading thought original.’”’ Haz- 
litt, on the other hand, spoke of this passage in terms of unquali- 
fied praise, quoting it, in his Lectures on the English Poets, to the 
extent of twenty-three lines, of which the first six only are those 
which the reviewer had admitted to be tolerable. He repeated 
his praise in the Spirit of the Age, as Mr. Hutchinson reminds us; 
this time without the quotation, but referring, presumably, to 
the whole passage which he had commended in his lecture. I 
suggest the conclusion that there is no necessary significance in 
the fact that the six lines faintly praised by the reviewer formed 
part of the much longer passage generously praised by Hazlitt. 

While wishing, as far as possible, to avoid merely destructive 
criticism, I have attempted to remove such obstacles as Mr. 
Hutchinson has left in the path of my own conjecture. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s first point remains to be considered. I think it can 
be shown that Brougham had means open to him;—not, as it 
happens, available to Hazlitt—by which he might easily have 
acquired that “recent and intimate knowledge of the poet’s 
situation” displayed by the reviewer. We know that Coleridge 
met Brougham twice, and was not enamoured of him. His ac- 
count of these meetings, every word of which is significant, has 
been transmitted by Allsop in these words: 


I recollect meeting Mr. Brougham well. I met him at Mr. Sharp’s with Mr. 
Horner. They were then aspirants for political adventures. Mr. Horner bore 
in his conversation and demeanour evidence of that straightforward and gen- 
erous frankness which characterised him through life. You saw, or rather you 
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felt, that you could rely upon Ais integrity. His mind was better fitted to recon- 
cile discrepancies than to discover analogies. He had fine, nay, even high 
talent rather than genius. Mr. Brougham, on the contrary, had an apparent 
restlessness, a consciousness, not of superior powers, but of superior activity, 
a man whose heart was placed in what should have been his head; you were 
never sure of him—you always doubted his sincerity. He was at that time a 
hanger-on upon Lord Holland, Mr. Horner being under the auspices of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

From that time I lost sight, of Mr. Brougham for some time. When we next 
met, the subject of the Parlimentary debates was alluded to, previously to 
which Mr. Brougham had expressed opinions which were in unison with my own 
upon a matter at that time of great public interest. 

I said, ‘I could never rely upon what was given for the future in the newspapers, 
as they had made him say directly the contrary; I was glad to be undeceived.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Brougham, in a tone of voice half confidential and half jocular, 
‘Oh, it was very true I said so in Parliament, where there is a party, but we 
know better.’ 

I said nothing; but I did not forget it.” 


I take the report of Brougham’s conversation with more than 
a grain of salt, for these voluntary confessions by Coleridge’s 
eneznies of their own duplicity are too numerous to carry con- 
viction. There is no difficulty, however, in believing that 
Brougham was very bombastic and that Coleridge made himself 
generally disagreeable on both occasions. It would be useful 
to know the dates of these encounters. On the first occasion 
Sharp was the host and Horner was present asa guest. We know 
that Horner was first introduced to Sharp in 1802," and was on 
intimate terms with him for the remainder of his life, which 
terminated early in 1817. He was meeting Sharp frequently in 
January, 1804, and was so pleased with his society that he re- 
corded in his diary his determination to see him “every day if 
possible’’.“ We know also that Coleridge intended to call on 
Sharp at his house in London within a few days of the 15th of 
January, 1804, the date of his letter." That he met Brougham 
and Horner in fulfilling this engagement is a probability closely 
approximating to a certainty. The second meeting was “some 
time”’ later. It cannot have been earlier than 1810, the year in 
which Brougham entered Parliament; but it can hardly have 
been as late as 1816 unless the expression “some time’”’ is 


8 Memoirs of Francis Horner (1849), p. 110. 
“4 Tbid., p. 136. 
% Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, p. 451. 
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stretched far beyond its usual signification, or unless, as is always 
possible, Coleridge’s recollection deceived him. We arrive with 
reasonable certainty at the following conclusions. The first 
encounter took place at an early stage of Brougham’s progress 
to celebrity, before he had become too much engrossed in politics 
to notice an eccentric poet. Coleridge, regarding him with deep 
hostility, must have given him a disagreeable impression; and 
this impression would be strengthened, first, in 1808, by an 
incident about to be mentioned, and again, some time after 
1810, by the second encounter, at which that conversation 
occurred which Coleridge reports with disgust. These recollec- 
tions would be present in his mind when Coleridge offered a 
target to his enemies by publishing Christabel. 

The incident of 1808, to which reference has just been made, 
would at least serve to remind Brougham of Coleridge’s exis- 
tence. Coleridge, in that year, sent to the Edinburgh Review an 
article of his own on Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, embodying, as he afterwards expressed it, “some 
just eulogiums due to Mr. Pitt.’ The article appeared, but the 
just eulogiums did not; and in their place Jeffrey substituted an 
examination of Pitt’s conduct which accorded better with the 
editorial policy of the Review. Brougham’s interest in the Re- 
view never flagged, and the Slave Trade was one of his own 
favourite subjects. The article, therefore, cannot have escaped 
his notice. In his intercourse with Jeffrey he would easily dis- 
cover the name of the writer, the history of the article, and the 
political tendency of the suppressed paragraphs; and he must 
have. become aware, long before 1816, that Coleridge not only 
differed from the Review in his estimation of Pitt’s policy, but 
entertained a grievance against it arising out of that difference. 

Brougham, then, in 1816, knew just enough of Coleridge and 
his opinions to be ready to listen attentively if he should hear 
his name mentioned in casual talk; and at no time in his career 
was he more likely to hear it mentioned than during the period 


6 “Table Talk and Omniana,” (Oxford edition), p. 457. The strong sense of 
injury and eagerness “‘to expose the transaction’’ which Coleridge expresses here 
do not accord with the polite and even deferential tone of his communication to 
Jeffrey (Letters, p. 535), in which he freely acknowledges the editor’s right “to 
alter or omit ad libitum, unless a special condition had been insisted on of aut 
totum aut nihil.” 
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immediately following the publication of Christabel. Brougham 
and Sharp, at this time, were both members of Parliament, and 
on the 29th April, 1816—a fortnight after Coleridge went into 
residence with Dr. Gillman;—they acted together in urging the 
postponement of the Aliens Bill.'’7 It is true that they were 
never, so far as we know,on terms of extreme intimacy, but 
Horner, who also took part in the debate just mentioned, had 
known Brougham from his childhood and Sharp for fourteen 
years, so that he can hardly have failed occasionally to bring 
them together. Sharp was a man of wide sympathies and literary 
taste; the friend of Southey, the disciple of Wordsworth, and the 
devoted admirer of Coleridge. He was also a man of many ex- 
cellent qualities, but they were qualitites not incompatible 
with a propensity to innocent gossip. If he opened his heart to 
Brougham, or to Horner in Brougham’s presence, concerning 
the affairs of a friend whom both had met under his own roof, 
and who had just drawn attention to himself by publishing 
Christabel, Brougham would acquire precisely that knowledge of 
Coleridge’s recent movements which the writer of the article 
evidently possessed. 

It is unlikely that decisive evidence on either side of the ques- 
tion will ever be available, for the founders of the Edinburgh 
Review were very tenacious of the principle of anonymity. It 
happens, however, that Coleridge was moved by the treatment 
of Christabel, among other offences, to a display of resentment 
against the editor which elicited from Jeffrey a personal state- 
ment.!* Jeffrey’s defence of his conduct is worth considering for 
its implications. Of the authorship of the review of Christabel he 
says nothing beyond his own disclaimer in the five words, “I did 
not review it.’”” When, however, in a later paragraph, he ap- 
proaches the subject of the Lay Sermon, his narrative be- 
comes much more circumstantial. Replying to Coleridge’s 
accusations, he says: 


As to the review of the Lay Sermon, I have only to say, in one word, that 
I never employed or suborned any body to abuse or extol it in any other publica- 


17 Hansard (1st Series) Vol. XXXIV, Cols. 79-80. 

18 See the long note appended to the review of the Biographia in the 
Edinburgh Review for August, 1817 (Volume 28). Jeffrey’s failure to appreciate 
The Excursion should not be allowed to detract from the value of his evidence 
on a point of fact. His personal honesty has never been successfully impugned. 
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tion..... Nay, I was not even aware of the existence of the Lay Sermon itself, 
when a review of it was offered me by a gentleman in whose judgment and talents 
I had great confidence, but whom I certainly never suspected, and do not suspect 
at this moment, of having any personal or partial feelings of any kind towards its 
author. I therefore accepted his offer, and printed his review, with some re- 
trenchments and verbal alterations, just as I was setting off, in a great hurry, for 
London. 


It is generally agreed that the review of the Lay Sermon is 
by Hazlitt, whose style in that article is as conspicuously present 
as it is conspicuously absent from the review of Christabel.” 
Hazlitt, therefore, must be identified with the “gentleman” 
mentioned in the extract who makes his first appearance in 
Jeffrey’s narrative at the mention of the Lay Sermon. This 
being so, Hazlitt cannot be identified also with the reviewer of 
Christabel unless Jeffrey’s explanation is a misleading half-truth, 
for the statement is plainly designed to give the impression that 
the unmentioned reviewer of the poem and the contributor who 
exercised his judgement and talents upon the Lay Sermon were 
two distinct persons. The hypothesis that Brougham was the 
author of the offending article effectually removes the suspicion 
that Jeffrey’s apparent honesty and candour conceal a subtle 
equivocation: a suspicion not warranted by anything that is 
known of his character or record. Unlike Hazlitt, Brougham was 
extremely reticent on the subject of his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review other than those which he republished in his 
own name or acknowledged in his Memoirs. Jeffrey would be 
bound in honour to keep the secret; so that, in referring to an 
article contributed by Brougham, he would be precluded from 
adding any positive information to the statement that he was 
not himself the author. 

So far I have followed well established precedent in ignoring 
the story of Hazlitt’s confession. Of that confession Colonel 
Prideaux has remarked justly that “it is not easy to imagine 
Hazlitt in the act of making it;” and if the imagination en- 
counters difficulties it will look in vain for assistance to the 
reasoning intellect. Our only authority for the confession is 
Gillman; but Gillman derived his information from Coleridge, 
and as Coleridge was not in direct communication with Hazlitt 
we are at more than two removes from the source of truth. 


19 Messrs. Waller and Glover decided that the internal evidence in this case 
was “overwhelming.” 
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An incident following the publication of the Biographia 
proves that Coleridge was capable, at this period, of attributing 
to an enemy words which he had never used and motives which 
he had never entertained. In Chapter Three of the Biographia 
he gives what purports to be an abstract or summary of a certain 
passage in Jeffrey’s article on the Elizabethan dramatists, in the 
Edinburgh Review for August, 1811;2° but his version so little 
resembles the original that the passage to which he referred 
could not have been identified but for the occurrence of four 
surnames in conjunction. In his personal statement of 1817 Jef- 
frey asserted that the words which he had actually used did not 
bear the construction which Coleridge had placed upon them,” 
and this answer has stood the test of a searching investigation 
by Coleridge’s apologists. 

If this episode is to be explained by the state of Coleridge’s 
mental health in 1817, that is a fact which must be allowed its 
due weight in the matter with which we are more immediately 
concerned; but I think that we should allow it more than its due 
weight if we supposed, with Colonel Prideaux, that the confes- 
sion was a mere hallucination. The fact deserves notice that the 
complaint in the Biographia concerning the review of Christabel 
is in terms so ambiguous that Jeffrey, with the printed page 
before him, was unable to determine with certainty whether he 
himself was accused of the authorship or not; and it was the 
supposition that he was so accused which prompted his dis- 
claimer. When we look for the cause of this misunderstanding 
we find that Coleridge, without mentioning either by name, 
denounces in the same sentence Hazlitt and Hazlitt’s “employer 
and suborner,’”™ Jeffrey; so that it needs a close scrutiny to 
discover that the cause of his grief and the object of his csa- 
tempt are two different persons. We turn for comparison to the 
celebrated postscript to the letter to Murray. Here the reader 
of the printed word will observe no ambiguity; but the same 
habit appears of placing a brief indictment of Hazlitt in close 
proximity to a lengthy denunciation of Jeffrey. ‘The article 


2° Biographia Literaria, Vol. 1, pp. 36-7 (footnote) in the Oxford edition. 
"% Edinburgh Review, Vol. 28, p. 510. 
= Biographia Literaria, Vol. 2, p. 214. 
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against me,” he says, “was, I am assured, written by Hazlitt. 
Now what can I think of Mr. Jeffrey, who—?’™ 

If Coleridge followed the same practice in his conversations 
at Highgate it would be very easy for Dr. Gillman, although a 
sympathetic and attentive listener, to receive the impression 
that the indictment and the denunciation referred to the same 
individual. Let us suppose that, the article on Christabel 
being the principal subject of discussion, Coleridge talked at 
large about Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and the Edinburgh Review. Let us 
suppose that he made, among others, the following statements, 
all of which he is known to have believed: 


(1). Hazlitt, he was assured, was the author of the article. 
(Letters, p. 669). 

(2). He himself, and Southey, had saved Hazlitt’s life when 
he was in danger of attack by a hostile crowd. (See Mr. Howe’s 
remarks on this episode in his Life of Hazlitt, p. 80). 

(3). He had himself heard Jeffrey boast of his private ad- 
miration for the Lyrical Ballads, most of which, he said, he knew 
by heart; yet he had exposed them to ridicule in his editorial 
capacity. (Biographia Literaria, Vol. 2, p. 129). 

(4). When the Edinburgh Review published an article of his 
own, on the Slave Trade, his just eulogiums on Mr. Pitt were 
converted into abuse and detraction. The editor had justified 
the change by saying that he was pledged for a general consis- 
tency of principle in the different articles with each other. 
(Letters, p. 535). 

(5). A bookseller had told him that he could never hope to 
sell any work by a certain author because the Edinburgh 
Review had decided to “cut him up.” (Biographia Literaria, 
Vol. 2, p. 130, footnote.) 

To the possible causes of ambiguity already mentioned, we 
must add Coleridge’s pleasant habit of referring to Jeffrey as 
“this dragon,” or “the commander-in-chief of this unmanly 
warfare,” or the “employer and suborner” of lieutenant dragons. 
My conjecture is that Gillman failed to understand that another 
person besides the supposed reviewer of Christabel was in- 
volved in these charges; and that, recalling Coleridge’s talk 


% Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, p. 669. 
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many years later, he wrote this part of his narrative in the belief 
that it was a fair summary of the story to which he had listened: 
The Fragment had not long been published before he was informed that an 
individual had been selected (who was, in truth, a great admirer of his writings; 
and whose very life had been saved through the exertions of Coleridge and Mr. 
Southey,) to “‘cué up” Christabel in the Edinburgh Review. The subject being 
afterwards mentioned in conversation, the reviewer confessed that he was the 
writer of the article, but observed, that as he wrote for the Edinburgh Review, 
he was compelled to write in accordance with the character and tone of that 
periodical. This confession took place after he had been extolling the Christabel 
as the finest poem of its kind in the language, and ridiculing the public for their 
want of taste and discrimination in not admiring it.™ 


Mr. Hutchinson recognised the enormity of the charge against 
Hazlitt, and measured his censure on the proportionate scale, 
when he condemned him for an unpardonable sin “against his 
own ghost—against the convictions and testimony of his own 
artistic conscience.”’ The case against Brougham has no such 
moral improbabilities to encounter. It is easy to reconcile with 
the many signs to be discerned in the article of a profound in- 


tellectual sincerity. 
P. L. CARVER 


University of Manitoba 


* Gillman’s Life of Coleridge, pp. 276-7. 
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LEssINGS GEISTESGESCHICHTLICHE STELLUNG.  Erweiterter 
Abdruck eines zur Zweihundertjahrfeier von Lessings 
Geburtstag im Januar 1929 im Stidtischen Saalbau zu 
Darmstadt gehaltenen Festvortrags. Von Arnold E. Berger. 
Ernst Hofmann und Co. Darmstadt und Leipzig 1929. 
Pp. 45. 


Professor Berger’s admirably compact survey of the major 
phases of Lessing’s career gets its orientation from the author’s 
conception of the relations of Lessing to Leibniz. “Dass er 
dessen Philosophie als Ganzes ungleich tiefer begriffen hatte, 
als irgendeiner seiner Zeitgenossen, die ihr nur einzelne und 
vielfach missverstandene Lehrstiicke zu entlehnen vermochten, 
dies gab ihm seine iiberragende Stellung gegeniiber dem auf- 
geklirten Durchschnittsmenschentum jener Tage The 
idea of the monad as a spiritual force engaged in infinite ap- 
proximation to the ultimate ideal of becoming “ein Ebenbild 
der Allwissenheit und Allmacht Gottes” is reflected in all of 
Lessing’s speculation upon religious subjects. A philosophy 
that reads the meaning of the universe as a process of ethical 
striving and development was bound to appeal much more 
deeply to Lessing’s restless, active temperament than the 
philosophy of Spinoza with its emphasis on mystical con- 
templation of the divine essence as the ultimate good. Lessing’s 
conception of revelation as a progressive plan, adapting itself 
to the faculties of comprehension of each age of mankind; his 
insistence that there can be no heavenly bliss before the very 
last one of God’s creatures has been redeemed (by its will being 
brought into voluntary accord with the divine will); his inter- 
pretation of heaven and hell as states of mind; his assumption 
of the transmigration of souls as a necessary hypothesis for the 
realization of the divine end,—all these are offshoots of Leibniz’ 
philosophy. 

The author also sees the influence of Leibniz’ psychology 
at work in Emilia Galotti and Nathan. “Ein genialer Griff ist es 
auch, dass Lessing hier (in Emilia Galotti) den Bahnen der 
Leibnizischen Philosophie folgend, zum ersten Male das 
Unbewussie als dramatische Triebfeder verwertet ” It is 
interesting that, in spite of this, he regards the motivation of 
Emilia’s death as “ein schwerer kiinstlerischer Fehlgriff,”—a 
point of view at variance with that formulated by the present 
reviewer in last year’s October issue of this Journal. 


HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 
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LA JEUNESSE DE SWINBURNE (1837-1867). Vol. I, La Vie. 
271 pp. Vol. II, L’@uore, 618 pp. By Georges Lafourcade. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. $2.55. 


The appearance, in the nineteen-twenties, of such excellent 
French studies of Swinburne as those of M. Paul de Reul and 
M. Georges Lafourcade seems not unfitting in view of the 
poet’s life-long affection for France and her literary tradition. 
It recalls that gallophilie naturelle which led Swinburne to boast 
of the French particles in his blood, and to dally with the pleas- 
ing fancy of a mythical ancestress of the house of Polignac. 

While M. de Reul’s L’@uore de Swinburne and M. Lafour- 
cade’s La Jeunesse de Swinburne are on common ground in their 
generous appreciation of the lyrical genius of the poet, they differ 
markedly in scope and method. M. de Reul’s work is in the 
sphere of general literary criticism. The two volumes of M. 
Lafourcade comprise a thorough-going study of the beginnings 
and early development of Swinburne’s art as revealed in his 
life and writings between 1837-1867. Volume I is devoted to 
biography: Volume II to a detailed analysis of Swinburne’s 
poetry and prose, from imitative boyhood experiments such 
as The Temple of Janus, up to and including Atalanta in Calydon 
and the first series of Poems and Ballads. 

A survey of the youthful stages of a poet’s thought may be 
hampered by the lack of illustrative materia!, but M. Lafourcade 
has been fortunate in the variety and abundance of his sources. 
His embarrassment, if any, must spring from plethora rather 
than dearth. In addition to Swinburne’s published work, he 
has had access to Mr. T. J. Wise’s valuable manuscripts, and 
to unprinted documents in the British Museum. The wealth 
of material thus available affords opportunity to trace, step 
by step, the growth of Swinburne’s poetic faculty, in con- 
junction with various literary influences that played upon him, 
and the psychological bias of a vivid, gifted, but eccentric 
and, in certain respects, abnormal personality. 

As M. Lafourcade points out, the limitation of his survey 
to a cross-section of Swinburne’s life and writings is made nec- 
essary by the aim and scale of his work. A chronological 
study of this type involves a subtle nexus of biographical and 
literary elements, and the fact that it deals with organic proces- 
ses rather than with a static and crystallized body of thought 
adds to the complexity of the undertaking. The value of such 
an approach lies in its fluidity, just appraisal of detail, and 
avoidance of hasty generalization. On the other hand it with 
difficulty attains to definitive and philosophic insight, since 
we tend to lose the forest in the trees, and the problems of 
structure and maintenance of central points of view become 
increasingly arduous. 

Through his selection of the first of the four main periods 
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of Swinburne’s literary career, M. Lafourcade wisely limits 
his survey to a subject of manageable proportions, and one 
which, though diverse in external aspects, has certain inward 
principles of unity. Eclectic and imitative as Swinburne is 
throughout the period of his poetical apprenticeship, there is 
a basic psychology of an abnormal character that knits together 
productions whose sources are of the most various nature. 
The psychological twist which runs through so much of his 
earlier work and reaches its culmination in Poems and Ballads 
of 1866 has been analysed by various critics. It constitutes 
that “internal centre’ of Swinburne which George Meredith 
thought he lacked, and has been well defined by Mr. Nicolson 
as “composed of two dominant and conflicting impulses, 
namely, the impulse towards revolt and the impulse towards 
submission.” M. Lafourcade echoes the definition of the 
British critic, but his painstaking scrutiny of the whole body 
of Swinburne’s writings from 1846 to 1867 enables him to 
reinforce it, and reveal how deep-seated and pervasive the 
psychological abnormality is. This Sadistic tendency had its 
root in physical causes, such as might give rise to a Freudian 
study of repression complexes, but it was fomented in the years 
1860-1866 by well marked influences bringing about Ja crise 
sensuelle which precipitated Poems and Ballads. 

It is in the light of the persistence of this striking, if per- 
verse, psychology that M. Lafourcade approaches the vexed 
question of the sincerity of Swinburne’s poetry, and its basis 
in a genuine emotional experience. He takes issue sharply with 
the tradition, which has both popular and critical support, 
that the eroticism of Poems and Ballads is a mere péché de 
jeunesse and their inspiration derived from literature rather 
than from life. No reader of M. Lafourcade’s work can fail to 
be convinced that these poems of passion and sensation are 
based on an inward complex that is native to the poet and a 
central factor in his make up. The seeds that produced the 
fiery blossoms of Poems and Ballads are sown lavishly in Swin- 
burne’s early unpublished writings. Even were direct biographi- 
cal evidence lacking, a cursory reading of the manuscripts 
reviewed by M. Lafourcade would, in itself, refute the theory 
that Poems and Ballads are little more than literary exercises, 
the froth of youthful fancy, brain frenzies of imagination all 
compact. 

Unfortunately this famous crux of Swinburnian controversy 
is stated ambiguously. For while these poems have a foothold 
in reality, M. Lafourcade never quite closes with the under- 
lying question as to whether the abnormal psychology of Swin- 
burne is an adequate foundation for a wide and deep experience 
of reality. We may grant that Poems and Ballads is as genuine 
an expression of the individuality of Swinburne, as Ulalume 
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of the individuality of Poe. Yet, the paradox of basing “realism” 
in literature on a state of mind that borders on the pathological 
can only be evaded by those who contend that genius is a disease, 
and regard Poe rather than Shakespeare as representing its 
highest reach. Within a narrow and specialized range, Swin- 
burne is a master in depicting the momentary ebb and flow 
of passion so eminently characteristic of emotions which begin 
and end with the gratification of the senses. But, intense and 
sustained absorption in physical sensations of this type is, 
through its very nature, tinged with artificiality, because it 
becomes pathological and inhumane. Yet, with this qualifica- 
tion, M. Lafourcade’s careful survey of the first thirty years of 
Swinburne’s life and work shows the inadequacy of the popular 
idea that his poetry is “the record of emotions begotten in the 
library,” and that the “audacities” of Poems and Ballads are 
“purely literary and reconstructive achievements.”’ 

In his critical study of Swinburne’s writings, M. Lafourcade 
distinguishes two periods within the epoch he has made the 
subject of his monograph; first that of preparation and imita- 
tion, from 1849 to 1860; second that of Pre-Raphaelism and 
the Oxford poems, from 1860 to 1867. Under the first, M. 
Lafourcade has traced the steps of that laborious and patient 
apprenticeship through which Swinburne became the greatest 
virtuoso, though not—as the zeal of his French critic would 
rank him—the greatest singer of English lyric poetry. The 
enormous receptivity of the poet, his omnivorous reading, his 
cunning and varied experiments in metrical craftsmanship 
are here fascinatingly revealed. The classics, the Bible, the 
old French and Italian chroniclers, border ballads, the Eliza- 
bethan drama are amongst the manifold literary sources swept 
into Swinburne’s drag-net. 

The value of M. Lafourcade’s scholarly and careful scrutiny 
of the early writings and personal history of Swinburne is 
apparent when he comes to consider the second division of the 
poet’s literary career, extending from 1860 to 1867. It enables 
him to treat in illuminating fashion that significant phase of 
Swinburne’s art which begins with the publication of The 
Queen Mother and Rosamond, and ends with such masterpieces 
as Atalanta in Calydon and Poems and Ballads. The general 
heading, L’Esthétisme et la Crise Sensuelle, under which M. 
Lafourcade discusses this period, indicates his conviction that 
it represents the focusing of psychological and literary forces 
in Swinburne’s life which gave birth to impassioned lyric poetry 
of the highest order. The influence of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement on Swinburne’s poetry has commonly been regarded 
as decorative and ephemeral rather than elemental and lasting. 
But M. Lafourcade is able to show that Pre-Raphaelism, so 
far from being a passing episode in Swinburne’s life and art, 
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was a factor of great significance. Through it the poet’s genius 
was quickened and enriched, and brought to clear consciousness 
of itself. Nor was it an influence that Swinburne speedily 
outgrew. Ten years after the beginning of his friendship with 
Rossetti, Morris, and Burne-Jones, in 1857, Pre-Raphatlism 
continues to be the dominating tradition of his poetry. It is 
not until the historic meeting with Mazzini, in 1867, and the 
deliberate renunciation of the themes of sensual passion which 
Swinburne has recorded in the Preface to Songs Before Sunrise, 
that Pre-Raphaelism becomes a secondary motif in his verse. 
In the light of M. Lafourcade’s study of the literary career of 
Swinburne between 1857 and 1867, it is impossible to maintain 
that his emotional receptivity began to ossify in 1857. So far 
from this being true, it was a time when the plastic nature of 
the young poet was hospitable to new impressions and took 
shape under their moulding hands. 

The title, L’Esthétisme et la Crise Sensuelle, suggests the 
two streams of tendency which M. Lafourcade regards as 
entering vitally into this period and determining its character. 
It was through the mediation of Pre-Raphaelism that Swin- 
burne became a devotee of art for the sake of art. His aesthetic 
theory is definitely set forth in that curious fragment of 1861, 
Tebaldeo Tebaldei’s Treatise of Noble Morals, a work in which 
the sophistry of Machiavelli and the sensuality of Boccaccio 
seem to blend. With respect to the crise sensuelle, there were 
tendencies in the Pre-Raphaelite movement which undoubtedly 
aggravated Swinburne’s constitutional abnormality. Here, 
however, M. Lafourcade believes that other agencies played 
a part. The reading of the works of the Marquis de Sade in 
Monckton Milnes’ library at Fryston in 1863 would naturally 
inflame the erotic temperament of the poet, distorted as this 
was through physical infirmity. In the second place, M. Lafour- 
cade lays great stress on the incident of Swinburne’s rejection 
by Miss Jane Faulkner in 1862. This unfortunate termination 
of the one true love romance of his life inspired the poignant 
and wistful verses of The Triumph of Time, and the despairing 
reaction of dark moods of sensual abandonment in Dolores. 
It is difficult to disentangle the threads of a poet’s personal and 
imaginative experience, and M. Lafourcade, perhaps, over- 
estimates the tragic consequences of Swinburne’s unhappy love 
affair. Yet the genuine ring of passion in The Triumph of Time 
shows the sincerity of the poet’s affection, and the consequent 
revulsion of disappointment and disillusionment is an element 
in the corybantic fevers of Dolores and the sombre world- 
weariness of The Garden of Proserpine. 

The comprehensiveness of M. Lafourcade’s work constrains 
a book reviewer to the selection of a number of salient points. 
The sadistic and pantheistic aspects of Swinburne’s repre- 
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sentation of Nature; his republicanism and anti-theism; the 
lyrical qualities of his poetry, in spirit and technique;—these 
are themes, untouched in this review, concerning which La 
Jeunesse de Swinburne has much to offer in the way of informa- 
tion and pertinent suggestion. 
WILiiam O. RayMoNnD 
Bishop’s University 
Province of Quebec 





Die DevutscHEN. IHR WERDEN UND WESEN. Von Ernst 
Jockers. Johnson Publishing Co. 1929. Pp. xxi+489+162. 
Dieses Werk stellt einen grossziigigen Versuch dar, dem 

amerikanischen Schiiler Auskunft iiber die deutschen Kultur- 

werte zu bieten. In einer Reihe reichgegliederter Abschnitte 
wird erzihlt von deutscher Sage und Geschichte, ziehen land- 
schaft und Volkstum, Industrie und Wirtschaft an unserm 
inneren Auge voriiber, werden Sprache und Dichtung, Wissen- 
schaft und Erziehung, bildende Kunst und Musik beleuchtet, 
und zum Schluss erhebt sich das Werk zu einer Darstellung der 
sittlich-religiésen Werte des deutschen Idealismus. Ein iiber- 
aus reichhaltiges Lesebuch also, das schon als materielle Leis- 
tung imponiert. Man fihlt sich von vornherein angenehm 
enttauscht, an stelle einer umsichtigen Auswahl deutscher 
Prosa iiber die betreffenden Gebiete ein Buch in die Hand zu 
bekommen, das Geist und Temperament einer kriftigen Per- 
sdnlichkeit ausstrahlit, das durch seinen Schwung, seine Beweg- 
lichkeit, seinen fréhlichen Humor den Leser fesselt und hinreisst, 
zumal auch die Mannigfaltigkeit des Stils, der zwischen Erzih- 
lung, Bericht, Dialog reizvoll wechselt, selbst bei fortlaufender 

Lektiire ein Ermiiden ausschliesst. Auch der Lehrer, der das 

Buch zum ersten Mal in die Hand nimmt, wird sich vorerst 

rein aufnehmend verhalten, ehe er iiberhaupt versucht, zu den 

Ansichten des Verfassers kritisch Stellung zu nehmen. 
Selbstverstindlich kann sich ein Buch, das sich eine so 

umfassende Aufgabe stellt, wie sie im Titel des Werks zum 

Ausdruck kommt, nicht in allen seinen Teilen auf eigene Fach- 

kenntnisse stiitzen. Das wiirde ein enzyklopidisches Wissen 

voraussetzen, dessen sich heute keiner riihmen kann. Unter 
diesem Gesichtspunkt fasse man die Korrekturen und kritischen 

Beanstandungen auf, zu denen ich mich im folgenden veran- 

lasst fiihle. Bei grossen Partien des Werks, zumal dem Ab- 

schnitt tiber Industrie und Wirtschaft, bekenne ich mich iibri- 
gens ausserstande, die Angaben des Verfassers nachzupriifen. 

Schwerwiegende Einwinde erheben sich an manchen Stellen 
gegen die geschichtlichen Ausfiihrungen. Karl der Grosse 
wird (S. 25) als Einiger und Fiihrer der deutschen Stimme be- 
zeichnet, eine Anschauung, die die politische Verfassung des 
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frinkischen Reiches entschieden verzeichnet. Es geht nicht 
an, dem Beherrscher des frinkischen Weltreichs eine deutsch- 
nationale Rolle anzudichten. Wie Professor Jockers das erzahlt, 
muss der Schiiler sich die ganz schiefe Meinung bilden, Karl 
habe hauptsichlich oder ausschliesslich das heutige Deutsch- 
land beherrscht. Der westlichen, heute franzésischen Gebiets- 
teile Karls, die den dstlichen an Bedeutung und Kultur weit 
iiberlegen waren, geschieht iiberhaupt keine Erwahnung. 
Nur der letzte Satz dieses Abschnitts (S. 37) beriihrt diesen 
Sachverhalt in bedenklich unvollstindiger Weise——Auf po- 
pulire, veraltete Auffassung geht ebenfalls zuriick, was der 
Verfasser von Karl als dem Beschiitzer des altheidnischen 
Volksgesangs berichtet sowie von Karls Verehrung der schénen 
Sitten und des Glaubens der Vater (S. 36). Wo Einhard uns mit 
einem schlichten Satz berichtet, Karl habe deutsche Lieder 
aufschreiden lassen, héren wir hier von einer “‘grossen” Samm- 
lung, die iibrigens ungereimterweise—da sie ja nicht auf uns 
gekommen—als die “wertvollste Quelle” germanischer Poesie 
bezeichnet wird. Es ist ausgemachte Tatsache, dass die Lieder- 
sammlung nichts Heidnisches enthalten haben kann. Helden- 
lieder, ja; aber nichts was an heidnische Vorstellungen erin- 
nerte, nach Art etwa der Merseburger Zauberspriiche oder der 
Eddalieder. Karl hatte entschieden keine Spur von Toleranz 
fiir heidnisches Wesen. Das ist schon als psychologische Un- 
méglichkeit abzuweisen fiir die Epoche, um die es sich handelt. 
Beweise in Fiille! Die Tischgespriiche an Karls Hof, die Interes- 
sensphire seiner Akademie drehten sich um die christliche la- 
teinische Literatur, die esin Fiillegab. Der Reichenauer Kloster- 
bibliothekskatalog von 822 fiihrt in seiner Liste neben einer 
Menge christlich-lateinischer Dichtungen einen Band deutscher 
Gedichte (vermutlich Karls Sammlung) und bloss den einen 
Heiden Virgil, wie das seiner Sonderstellung als vermeintlichem 
Weissager von Christus zukam. In den Bereich historischer 
Legende zu verweisen ist wohl auch die Bezeichnung der Kaiser- 
krénung Karls als einer “Tat” (S. 36)—in Wirklichkeit einer 
Begebenheit, die nach den besten Quellen ganz ohne Karls 
Vorwissen stattfand und ihn in grosse Verlegenheit versetzte, 
wie er sich ja auch erst allmihlich daran gewéhnte, den Kaiser- 
titel unter seine Dekrete zu setzen—Unklar und zum Teil 
irrefiihrend ist die Darstellung der Wirtschaftspolitik Ottos des 
Grossen (S. 39), wo einmal der Eindruck erweckt wird, das 
Ubergehen eines grossen Teils der Bauernschaft in die Lehns- 
hoheit der Kléster sei eine radikale Neuerung gewesen, und 
sodann daraus, Konsequenzen gezogen werden, die keineswegs 
einleuchten.—Fliichtigkeiten und Schreibfehler historischer 
Datierung wiren zu verbessern. So miisste fiir die Ungarn- 
schlacht (S. 40) anstatt 915 das Jahr 955 stehen; die Angeln und 
Sachsen haben Brittanien nicht im 6. sondernim 5. Jahrhundert 
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erobert (S. 396); nicht im 13. sondern im 15. Jahrhundert 
wurde ein Hohenzoller Markgraf von Brandenburg (S. 60).— 
Unter Barbarossa, heisstes$ 40, habe sich derKonflikt zwischen 
Kaisertum und Papsttum zum erstenmal in seiner ganzen 
Grésse gezeigt. Wo bleibt da Canossa?—Zu vermeiden, weil 
beim Schiiler zu irrtiimlichen Vorstellungen Anlass gebend, 
wire die Bezeichnung der Lombardei als ehemaliges germani- 
sches Gebiet (S. 41), wie es auch misslich ist, vom grossen Kur- 
fiirsten zu sagen, “er regierte zur Zeit des 30 jihrigen Krieges”’ 
(S. 60).— Nicht befreunden kann ich mich mit der Schilderung 
Friedrichs des Grossen. Muss man denn absolut, wie der 
Verfasser will (S. 62), Friedrichs Einbruch in Schlesien ein 
moralisches Mintelchen umhingen und den dimonischen 
Helden sonntagschulfihig machen? Selbstverstindlich weiss 
Professor Jockers, dass die Sache nicht so verzweifelt einfach 
war, wie er sie darstellt. Wenn man aber aus pidagogischen 
oder andern Riicksichten alle Problematik in der Geschichte 
vermeiden will, dann hat man eben an Stelle der Historie die 
nationale Legende. Ahnlich verhilt es sich mit seiner Charak- 
terzeichnung Bismarcks (90), die das problematische Wesen 
des grossen Kanzlers in—man muss wohl sagen—tendenzidser 
Weise vereinfacht (S. 90).—Aus ganz andern Griinden kann 
ich ebenfalls nicht mit, wenn die “‘tiefere Erklirung’”’ fiir manche 
Charakterziige des letzten deutschen Kaisers in den paar Trop- 
fen sehnsiichtig-romantischen Schwabenblutes gefunden wird, 
die er von seinen mittelalterlichen Ahnen ererbt hat (S. 148). 
Auch in dem Abschnitt iiber Sprache und Dichtung fordert 
manches zu Widerspruch heraus. Irrtiimlich ist in der Fest- 
stellung des Verhiltnisses zwischen Alt- und Neuhochdeutsch 
die Behauptung, das Althochdeutsche ‘“‘brauchte weder Artikel 
fiir die Hauptwoérter noch persénliche Fiirwérter in der Kon- 
jugation” (S. 182). Nur fiir die friihsten sklavisch unbeholfenen 
Jbersetzungen aus dem Lateinischen trifft dies zu, wo der Geist 
der deutschen Sprache offensichtlich vergewaltigt wird, und 
in gewissem Grade fiir den epischen Stil des Hildebrandsliedes; 
sonst aber wird jede Stichprobe aus Braunes ahd. Lesebuch 
diese Behauptung widerlegen. Selbst wenn der Verfasser das 
‘“‘brauchte” im Sinne von “bedurfte” gemeint hatte, wire das 
Unterscheidungsmerkmal nicht gliicklich gewaihlt—Auch des 
Verfassers Behauptung, mhd. “‘ou”’ sei wie langes ‘‘u’”’ gelesen 
worden (S. 183), ist mir unverstindlich.)S. 190 oben scheinen 
zwei so weit auseinanderliegende Dinge wie eine mittelhoch- 
deutsche Normalschriftsprache und die landschaftlichen Dia- 
lekte im miindlichen Gebrauch in unstatthafter Weise vermischt. 
—Schwerer als diese Einzelheiten aber wiegt fiir meinEmpfinden 
die hier vertretene, von der wissenschaftlichen Forschung doch 
langst fallengelassene Auffassung, als bedeute der Entwick- 
lungszug der modernen Sprachen wesentlich eine Verschlech- 
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terung des alten Sprachguts. Das Althochdeutsche “hért 
sich an wie Musik. Unsere praktische Zeit zerstért auch in der 
Sprache wie iiberall sonst im Leben die Reste alter Schénheit 
und macht aus ihr ein Gebilde, das bald so farblos und zweck- 
miissig sein wird wie ein moderner Herrenanzug” (S. 183). 
Das ist, sowohl was das Bild wie die Anwendung betrifft, ein 
Stiick Romantik der Art, die uns allen noch mehr oder weniger 
im Blute liegt, vor der wir uns aber umso mehr hiiten miissen, 
als sie sich bei naiherer Priifung nicht als echt erweist. Oder 
glaubt jemand im Ernst, der Verfasser giibe der Musik des 
Hildebrandslieds vor einem Stefan Georgeschen Gedicht den 
Vorzug? Ich glaube, er wird sogar in der Prosa Thomas Manns 
rhythmisch-klangliche Werte spiiren, die jedes beliebige Stiick 
altdeutscher Prosa aufwiegen! Dem amerikanischen Schiiler 
gar ist fiir diese letzten Endes von Klopstock her orientierte 
Nationalromantik kein Verstindnis zuzumuten. Dieselbe ro- 
mantisierende Tendenz hat wohl auch die Schilderung des deut- 
schen Spielmanns beeinflusst, von dem es heisst: “Er wird 
selten gemein, nie verletzend” (S. 197). Unverstiindlich, weil 
mit dem Wesen der Dichtung iiberhaupt unvereinbar, scheint 
mir die in diesem Zusammenhang geiusserte Meinung des Ver- 
fassers, die ilteste germanische Dichtung habe sich kaum auf 
grosse Gegenstiinde erstreckt, vielmehr alltigliche Gegenstiinde 
behandelt (S. 105). 

In dem schinen Kapitel iiber den Bildunsroman finde ich 
den Begriff des Romans iiberhaupt viel zu eng gefasst (S. 242). 
Wie viele Romane der Weltliteratur gibt es doch, die nicht eine 
Einzelperson zum Mittelpunkt haben! Persénlich méchte ich 
iibrigens den hier aufgezihlten grossen Bildungsromanen Stif- 
ters Nachsommer und Thomas Manns Zauberberg als ebenbiirtig 
anreihen. 

Am wenigsten gegliickt scheinen mir die gelegentlichen 
Bemerkungen des Verfassers iiber die Baukunst, sowie seine 
Darstellung der Gotik insbesondere. An stelle der kaiserlichen 
Paliiste Karls des Grossen in Aachen, Ingelheim und andern 
Orten, die (S. 36) noch heute das Auge des Betrachters entziicken 
sollen, sind (nach Dehio) nur héchst spirliche Uberreste iiber 
dem Boden und etwas ausgedehntere in den Fundamenten 
vorhanden, was Aachen und Ingelheim betrifft, andrer Orte 
ganz zu geschweigen. S. 482 wird die rémische Gerichtshalle 
als das Vorbild des christlichen Kirchenbaus bezeichnet, was 
wohl friiher, infolge der Bezeichnung Basilika, die beide deckt, 
angenommen wurde, heute aber lingst als falsch erkannt worden. 
S. 385 leistet sich der Verfasser die ungeheuerliche Behauptung, 
der romanische Stil hatte seinen Ausgang von Theoderichs 
Grabmal genommen. Verwechslung mit Ludwig I. liegt vor, 
wenn es heisst, dem feinsinnigen Kénig Ludwig, dem Freund 
und:Génner Richard Wagners, verdanke Miinchen seine archi- 
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tektonische Schénheit. In Wahrheit wurde Miinchen von 
Wagners Ginner gefissentlich hintangesetzt. Was aber die 
Gotik betrifft, so krankt die ganze Darstellung einmal an dem 
Bestreben, diese Bliite mittelalterlicher Kunst in méglichst 
hohem Masse dem Vaterlande zu vindizieren und Frankreich 
die schépferische Initiative dabei abzusprechen; sodann an 
ungeniigendem Verstindnis der konstruktiven Seite, deren 
Vernachlissigung sich richt, selbst wenn man, wie das eine 
kunsthistorische Richtung heute tut, den Nachdruck auf den 
Ausdruckswillen legt. Um die deutsche Gotik gegeniiber der 
franzésischen méglichst herauszustreichen, muss der Verfasser 
sich drehen und winden, um am Ende doch zugeben zu miissen, 
dass Frankreich der Zeit nach den Vorrang hatte. Seiner These 
zuliebe muss er zuerst die ganz schiefe Behauptung aufstellen, 
die gewohnliche Theorie des franzésischen Ursprungs der Gotik 
stiitze sich auf die Annahme, dass der Spitzbogen zum erstenmal 
in Frankreich angewendet worden, was dann allerdings leicht 
zu widerlegen ist. Nichts héren wir von der Tatsache, dass die 
Gotik von einem ganz neuen konstruktiven Gedanken beherrscht 
ist, der die Pfeiler mit ihren Stiitzen—den Streben—unter 
Ausschluss der Wande zum alleinigen Triiger des Gewdélbes 
macht, welches von nun an aus einem Skelett von Rippen be- 
steht, zwischen die bloss eine diinne Verschalung eingebaut 
ist. Es bedarf keiner Wand mehr, das Gewicht des Gewélbes 
zu tragen, weil dank der spitzen Form der Rippenbégen des 
Gewilbes der ehemalige Seitendruck sich grossenteils in Verti- 
kaldruck verwandelt hat. Nach S. 325 und 329 zu schliessen, 
scheint die elementare Tatsache der grésseren Tragfihigkeit 
des Spitzbogens gegeniiber dem Rundbogen nicht begriffen. 
Geben wir doch zu, was die Welt weiss, dass die deutsche Gotik 
vom Standpunkt europiischer Kunstentwicklung aus nur einen 
provinziellen Ableger bedeutet, der trotzdem seine eigentiim- 
liche Schénheit bewahrt! Riihmen wir doch das Verdienst 
Herders, Goethes und der Romantik, in einem klassizistisch 
gerichteten Zeitalter den Wert der Gotik wiederentdeckt zu 
haben, ohne uns deshalb ihre damals sehr begreiflichen, iiberdies 
von patriotischen Wallungen getriibten Irrtiimer iiber ihren 
Ursprung zu eigen zu machen! Bekannt ist mir ja, dass Wor- 
ringer und andre bei der Gotik germanischen Geist am Werke 
sehen und die franzésische Gotik auf den germanischen Bluts- 
anteil des franzésischen Volks zuriickzufiihren suchen. Das 
sind alles Theorien, in denen iibrigens zum teil noch Fichtes 
summarische Einteilung der Europiier in rein gebliebene und 
verwelschte Germanen nachklingt, und denen gegeniiber man 
sich wohl zweifelhaft verhalten darf angesichts der unleug- 
baren Tatsache, dass Frankreichs Baukunst tatsichlich den 
gotischen Geist in eindrucksvollster Weise verkérpert. 
Unleugbar ist das ganze Jockerssche Buch durchpulst von 
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warmer Vaterlandsliebe, tiefer protestantischer Religiositit 
und begeistertem Glauben an die Weltanschauung des deut- 
chen Idealismus. Ohne jede Spur von Gehissigkeit gegen das 
Fremde dussert sich dieser Standpunkt. Trotzdem muss 
danach die Darstellung deutschen Werdens und Wesens ein- 
seitig ausfallen, und nicht nur die Darstellungsweise sondern 
auch die Tatsachen scheinen zuweilen stark von der Gefiihls- 
firbung des Verfassers beeinflusst. Wenn man aber auch 
zuweilen wiinscht, der Verfasser hitte sein prichtiges Tempera- 
ment etwas mehr im Interesse einer iibernationalen und iiber- 
konfessionellen Einstellung geziigelt—wer wireihm nicht dank- 
bar fiir dieses lebenspriihende Buch, das der deutschen Lehrer- 
und Schiilerschaft Amerikas zu héheren Zielen den Weg weist. 
HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 





StupteNn Zur VERSKuUNST Des JUNGEN Kiopstock. Von G. C. 
L. Schuchard. (Tiibinger Germanistische Arbeiten, heraus- 
gegeben von Prof. Dr. Hermann Schneider, zweiter Band), 
W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1927. VIII & 99S. 

Bei einem Dichter, der sich bewusst an ein iiberliefertes 
Versschema halten will, ist es immer lohnend, die Abweichungen 
seines lebendig fliessenden Verses vom vorgelegten und vermeint- 
lich befolgten rhythmischen Muster eingehend zu untersuchen. 
Nur in diesen unbewussten Abweichungen kann die vollendete 
Form einige wenige mit grésster Vorsicht zu verwertende Auf- 
schliisse tiber den Dichter geben. 

Schuchards sehr griindliche Studie gilt den griechischen 
Metren des jungen Klopstock, vor allem dem Hexameter der 
ersten drei Messiasgesinge. In diesen Versen sind ja auch die 
Abweichungen vom vorschwebenden Schema so augenfillig, 
dass sie unmittelbar nach dem Erscheinen des Gedichts von un- 
zihligen Tadlern aufs heftigste bekrittelt wurden. Von An- 
fang an bezogen sich die meisten Messiasfehden eher auf die 
Form als auf den Inhalt, und immer wurde die Schwierigkeit 
einer sinngemissen und dennoch dem klassischen Muster ent- 
sprechenden Lesung hervorgehoben. 

Da sich Klopstock in der ersten Periode seines Schaffens so 
ganz als Schiiler der Griechen aufspielt und fast ausschliesslich 
griechische Muster zu befolgen wihnt, wollte Schuchard zuerst 
annehmen, dass diese Vorliebe fiir strenge klassische Metren 
einem innern Bediirfnis des Dichters entsprichen. Aus der Un- 
tersuchung der Jugendverse ergab sich aber bald, dass Klop- 
stocks eigentlichem Wesen nichts ferner lag als die Fesselung 
an ein Schema, dass also die vielen Widerspriiche zwischen dem 
geforderten Rhythmus und der natiirlichen Sprachbetonung 
nicht etwa auf ein besonderes, dem griechischen nachgeahmtes 
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Betonungssystem zuriickgehen konnten, sondern dass dort 
uberall einfach die urspriingliche Prosa unter dem hastig tiber- 
geworfenen Versgewand hervorsah. Was dem Wesen dieses 
Griechenschiilers viel mehr entspricht, das sind die “‘satzungen- 
losen Dithyramben”’ der spiiteren Zeit, die von ihm geschaffenen 
freien Rhythmen und obenso die miichting fliessende Prosa des 
Urmessias. 

Zum griechischen Hexameter hat sich Klopstock nur des- 
halb entschlossen, weil die Daktylen und die bald eingefiihrten 
falschen Spondeen den urspriinglichen Prosarhythmus weniger 
eindimmten als es irgend ein anderes Schema getan hiitte. Die 
unbewusste Scheu vor irgendwelcher Vergewaltigung der zuerst 
geschaffenen Form beherrschte Klopstock so sehr, dass er seine 
Prosazeilen als tadellose Hexameter las, ohne die Widerspriiche 
zwischen Vers- und Sprachton iiberhaupt zu beachten. Dort 
aber, wo der Vers die urspriingliche Form darstellt, passen die 
Wort- und Sinnesakzente genau in das Schema hinein. 

Dieselbe Abneigung gegen starre Muster dussert sich auch in 
den friihen Oden, wo zwar der geforderte Versiktus stets auch 
auf den Wortton trifft, wo aber das Schema selbst mit der 
gréssten Freiheit behandelt und dem jeweiligen Bediirfnis an- 
gepasst wird. 

In der Kopenhagener Zeit, da er den héchsten dichterischen 
Ruhm und das innigste hiusliche Gliick geniesst, wendet sich 
Kl. ganz von jeglichem schematischen Vorbild ab und lisst end- 
lich seine ureigenen satzungenlosen Dithyrambendonnern. Die- 
ser ungehemmte Fluss freier Rhythmen wird aber bald gewalt- 
sam gestaut, als der Dichter vom schwersten Schicksalsschlag 
getroffen und seine Krifte gelihmt werden. Jetzt erst beginnt 
er auf die Tadler zu achten, denen sein Hexameter nicht rein 
genug klang, und da ihm Lessing seine “‘verkiirzten Lingen” 
und “‘verlingerten Kiirzen” vorgehalten hatte, erfindet er 
nachtriglich seine oft mehr als seltsamen metrischen Theorien. 

Schuchards gediegene Studie kénnte sehr wohl als Muster- 
beispiel dienen zur Lésung der nicht unwesentlichen Frage, bis 
wohin und nicht weiter eine Versuntersuchung gehen diirfe ohne 
die Grenzen zu iiberschreiten, die ihr naturgemiss gesetzt sind. 

ROBERT VON ANACKER 

New York University, Washington Square College. 





DevutscHe LITERATUR. SAMMLUNG LITERARISCHER KUNST- 
UND KULTURDENKMALER IN ENTWICKLUNGSREIHEN. Her- 
ausgegeben in Gemeinschaft mit Walter Brecht und Diet- 
rich von Kralik von Heinz Kindermann. Philipp Reclam 
jun. Verlag, Leipzig, 1928 ff. 

Almost a half century after the appearance of the first 
volumes of Kiirschners Deutsche Nationalliteratur the publica- 
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tion of a new monumental series has been projected. Published 
first by Béhlau and the Osterreichischer Bundesverlag it has 
now been taken over by Philipp Reclam jun. A society “Deutsche 
Literatur” has been formed to assure the success of this under- 
taking. The members who subscribe for the whole or parts of 
the series are entitled to a discount on the sales price. 

The aim of this new collection is to do for the present age 
what Kiirschners Nationalliteratur sought to accomplish almost 
two generations ago. It purposes to present the development 
of German literature in its totality, but from the angle of out- 
standing tendencies. Material of antiquarian interest only is 
to be omitted. Emphasis is laid on such works in which the 
present-day reader can still best feel the pulse-beat of the 
striving of a bygone day. The series is to consist of 250 volumes 
grouped under twenty-five headings: 

Heldendichtung, ed. by von Kralik, 8 vol.; Geistliche Dich- 
tung, Erich Gierach, 4; Héfische Dichtung, (a) Epik, Friedr. 
Ranke, 12, (b) Minnesang, Friedr. Neumann, 2; Realistik des 
Spaimittelaliers, Anton Pfalz, 6; Drama des Mittelalters, Hen- 
nig Brinkmann, 5; Mystik, Giinther Miiller, 5; Meistersinger, 
Max Hermann, 4; Humanismus und Renaissance, Paul Joachim- 
sen, 6; Reformation, Arnold E. Berger, 6; Volkslied, John 
Meier, 4; Volksschauspiel, Johannes Bolte, 4; Volks- und 
Schwankbiicher, Heinz Kindermann, 7; Barock, (a) Barocklyrik, 
Herb. Cysarz, 3, (b) Barockdrama, Willi Flemming, 5, (c) 
Barockroman, W. Fiemming, 9, (d) V olkstiimliches Barocktheater 
in Osterreich, O. Rommel, 5; Aufklérung, F. Briiggemann, 14; 
Irrationalismus, Heinz Kindermann, 14; Klassik, E. Ermatin- 
ger, 20; Romantik, Paul Kluckhohn, 22; Realidealismus, Walter 
Brecht und H. Kindermann, 18; Politische Dichtung, Robert 
F. Arnold, 7; Das jumge Deutschland, Fritz Briiggemann, 12; 
Formkunst, Eduard Stemplinger, 7; Mythus, Werner Richter, 
6; Poetischer Realismus, Walter Brecht, 20; Westéstliche Stré- 
mungen, Rudolf Payer v. Thurn und Friedrich Kainz, 6; 
Deutsche Selbstzeugnisse, Marianne Bayer-Frohlich, 9. 

The names of the editors, leading scholars from Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, give ample assurance of the scholarly 
nature of the whole undertaking. They are assisted by other 
scholars, who collaborate in the preparation of the individual 
volumes of the groups. The titles of the groups show that, in 
consonance with the prevailing direction in German literary 
scholarship of today, the texts are presented from the view- 
point of important ideal and cultural tendencies. A twenty- 
four page prospectus issued by the publisher gives detailed 
information concerning the whole venture. The octavo volumes 
printed in a clear legible type on good paper may be had in 
three different bindings: paper, linen, and half-leather, at an 
average price of 7, 8-9, and 15 Marks, with a discount of 5-10% 
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to subscribers, depending on whether one has subscribed for a 
single group or for the whole series. Non-subscribers may 
purchase single volumes, groups, or the whole series. 

The importance of this collection cannot be over-empha- 
sized. For the American scholar the introductions to the groups 
and the individual volumes will furnish a most handy and useful 
commentary on the important contributions of German literary 
scholarship in the last quarter century. As for the texts, they 
will consist of the best collection of German literature available 
today, dating from the earliest period down to, but not in- 
cluding, the literary revolution of the eighties and the subse- 
quent development. ‘Fhis omission of recent German literature 
is probably due to copyright considerations. 

The seven volumes that have appeared to date fulfill all 
expectations which one may fairly have. The first of the group 
Volks- und Schwankbiicher, edited by the editor-in-chief of the 
whole series, Heinz Kindermann, is devoted to Volksbiicher 
vom sterbenden Rittertum. It is a model in every way. The in- 
troduction (39 pages) presents all the information necessary for 
an intelligent understanding of the texts; concise but sufficient 
notes and a glossary answer individual questions which may 
arise; there are adequate bibliographical notes. The choice of 
texts is a particularly happy one, both because these texts in 
their earliest forms are not easily accessible, there being but one 
to five copies of each in existence, and because of their literary 
value: Hug Schapler, so important for the history of the 
German prose novel, is presented in its entirety, as is also 
Pontus und Sidonia; liberal portions of Olivier und Artus, 
Trojas Zerstérung, and Die Haimonskinder, this latter perhaps 
best known in Germany as the source of the loving Frau Aja 
as applied to Goethe’s mother. The editor of this volume, as 
of the others, never descends to the feuilletonistic. At the same 
time his point of view is entirely up-to-date. For instance, he 
points out that Pontus und Sidonia is psychologically akin to 
the modern society movie in that both proffer to the middle 
and working classes a dream of a chivalrous world. And in 
connection with Loher und Maller he not only reminds us that 
Friedrich Schlegel and Simrock translated it into modern 
German, but that Hermann Hesse has recently called this chap- 
book ‘‘kostbare Dichtung.”” A number of wood-cuts from the 
original first prints greatly enhances the impression made by 
these interesting texts. 

The second and last volume to appear under the imprint 
of the original publishers, Aus der Friihzeit der deutschen 
Aufklérung, is the first volume of the group Aufklirung. This 
extremely valuable contribution offers significant documents 
which have not been reprinted in the last two hundred years. 
Equally important writings, which have been reprinted, are 
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listed by the editor to assist the reader in orienting himself 
in this field, e.g. the famous announcement of the first university 
lecture in German in Deutsche Lit. denkmiler des 18. u. 19. 
Jahrh., Nr. 51, etc. It is laudable that such reprints are not 
duplicated in this series as long as equally important material 
has not been reprinted. ZTwo German authors are represented 
in this volume, Thomasius and Weise, philosopher and drama- 
tist. The five philosophical selections from Thomasius are 
milestones in the progress of German thought. Concerning 
Vom Teufel, von Zauberern und Hexen'¥rederick the Great 
said that it “vindicated the right of women to grow old with 
assurance,”’ i.e. without being considered witches. A chapter, 
“Von der Enthusiasterei,” from an early German translation 
of Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding is included, since 
this study cured Thomasius of his mystic tendencies in the 
nineties and again turned him to a consistent rationalism. 
Von dem Studium der Poesie by Thomasius and Von der Ver- 
fertigung und dem Nuizen der Komédien by Weise are typical 
examples of early rationalistic poetics. Two plays by Weise 
complete the volume: Die unvergniigte Seele, characterized by 
Ludwig Fulda in the introduction to the 39th volume of Kiirsch- 
ner as one of the most interesting of Weise’s plays (not included 
in Kiirschner), and the light Vom verfolgten Lateiner. The 
latter was not written for school performance and hence Weise 
appears to better advantage. The introduction by Briiggemann 
is admirable. In addition each selection has a special introduc- 
tion. The very sparing notes seem to be adequate. 

Two volumes of Politische Dichtung have appeared. The 
first, edited by Emil Horner, is Vor dem Untergang des alten 
Reichs, 1756-1795. Perhaps no volume can show more clearly 
than this, how the mode of approach of this series succeeds 
in opening new perspectives and in making a given side of an 
author’s personality stand out in vivid relief. The poems and 
a few brief prose selections concern the Seven Years War, the 
French Revolution, and the Peace of Basel. It is most interest- 
ing to find, side by side, poems friendly and hostile to Frederick 
the Great, to follow Klopstock’s straw-fire of enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution to his change of heart, “Mein Irrtum,” 
to read characteristic expressions from Joh. Heinr. Voss, 
Schubart, Claudius, Schiller, Goethe, folk song, etc. In- 
troduction, bibliography, and notes are excellent in every way. 
There is a table of authors and contents. A number of ex- 
tremely interesting poems and the famous scene from Kabale 
und Liebe treat of the sale of German subjects to the British 
for sérvice against the colonies. The very title of the fifth 
volume Die Dichtung der ersten deutschen Revolution, ed. by 
Elfriede Underberg, reveals the modernity of this edition. The 
fact that this volume, like the last volume to be discussed, is 
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edited by a woman is also a sign of the times. To my knowl- 
edge not one volume in Kiirschner was edited by a woman. 
The headings of the divisions of this anthology tell the story 
of the tragedy of the “first German revolution:” Vorzeichen 
der Revolution, Mdrzrevolution in Wien, in Berlin, Fretheitsjubel 
im Friihjahr 1848, Heckerputsch im April 1848, Das junge 
Parlament, Ermattung im Sommer 1848, Umschwung im Herbst 
und Winter 1848, Scheitern der Verfassung, Reaktion von 1849. 
The interestingly and lucidly written introduction is char- 
acterized by an objectivity which one might not have found 
several decades ago. The selection of poems too distributes light 
and shade fairly, in the case of Herwegh as of others. Much 
interesting material is assembled, which is otherwise not easily 
accessible. In this volume, as in the whole series, it seems that 
Austrian writers receive more consideration, and that justly, 
than is often given them. There are prose selections from 
Bauernfeld: Republik der Tiere and Nestroy: Fretheit in 
Kréhwinkel. Among the many interesting revolutionary poems 
there is one by Richard Wagner. There are excellent notes and 
a table of authors and of contents. 

Das schlesische Kunstdrama, ed. by Willi Flemming, is the 
first of the Barock group. The very fact that there are twenty- 
two volumes in this group as compared with twenty for Klassik 
and twenty-two for Romanttk is evidence of the great importance 
which German scholars today attach to the period beginning 
with Opitz. There can be no doubt that there is a kind of 
kinship between the Germany of the Thirty Years War and the 
generation which has lived through the World War. 

Most German literary scholars now accept the methodologi- 
cal principle of “‘gegenseitige Aufhellung der Kiinste.” Just 
a few years ago Ermatinger directly opposed it; in 1926 he 
followed suit by publishing Barock und Rokoko in der deutschen 
Dichtung. One of the finest fruits of the new viewpoint is the 
concept of the Barock in literature. The lengthy introduction 
(54 pages) to Das schlesische Kunstdrama is an admirably 
clear and convincing interpretation of Opitz, Gryphius, and 
Lohenstein as baroque writers. The texts are: a selection from 
Opitz’ Buch von der Deutschen Poeterey; the preface and part 
of his translation of the Trojanerinnen; Gryphius’ Cardenio 
und Celinde and Aemilius Paulus Papinianus; Lohenstein’s 
Sophonisbe. There are brief excerpts from Scaliger’s Poetices 
libri septem and Heinsius’ translation of Aristotle and his 
De tragoedia constitutione liber. These are given in the Latin 
only. This is a serious fault. They should either be accompanied 
by a German translation or the notes should contain one. One 
can no longer assume that all readers for whom this series is 
intended read Latin. The editor of Aus der Friihzeit der deutschen 
Aufklirung has given the proper example when he gives us a 
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German version of the chapter from Locke, although this 
translation was published after Thomasius’s death, he having 
probably used a French translation. The occasional inclusion 
of excerpts from foreign literatures, such as those just mentioned, 
is to be welcomed, since the influence of these is so patent, 
but it is to be hoped that they will always be given in the 
German form, or at least be accompanied by a translation. 

It is always a question how full a commentary should be, 
especially in the case of a bombastic writer like Lohenstein. 
But it seems perfectly clear in this case that the notes in this 
volume are quite inadequate. 

Of the group Romantik, the fourteenth volume has appeared, 
the first of two volumes containing Mdrchen, ed. by Andreas 
Miiller. In spite of the interesting texts, one is somewhat 
disappointed. The introduction is surprisingly sketchy. The 
notes, to be sure, are very full and give most of the philological 
information one may expect. But one misses a real introduction 
to the whole problem of the Marchen. The texts are interesting 
and valuable. Ph. O. Runge’s Von den Machandel-Boom and 
Von den Fischer un syne Fru are reproduced in the original 
form, in which Arnim and then Biisching printed them in 1808 
and 1812 respectively. The Grimm version was “corrected” 
by the publisher, Georg Reimer. Then follows Bettina Bren- 
tano’s Der Kénigssohn, which had remained unpublished 
until Steig discovered it in 1912. Eight of the Grimm Marchen, 
four by Jakob and four by Wilhelm, are printed in the versions 
of the first manuscript, which has only recently been published 
for the first time. Of these eight, two are omitted in the later 
editions and two are fused with others. The value of printing 
these in their original form is so apparent that it seems a pity 
that the editor did not include a greater number. As a great 
admirer of the Brentano fairy tales I welcome the inclusion 
of Myrtenfréulein, Witzenspitzel, Gockel und Hinkel, and the 
Rheinmdrchen, but nevertheless one wonders whether seventeen 
pages of Grimm and 186 of Brentano is a fair distribution. 
The volume concludes with Fouqué’s Undine. The notes list 
the chief bibliographical information. 

The latest volume to appear to date is Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen Selbstzeugnisse by Marianne Beyer-Frohlich. This 
is the only volume in the entire series which contains no texts. 
I seriously doubt the wisdom of this. On the other hand, this 
is the first history of the German autobiography, a field in 
which Germany is particularly rich, and it is full of interesting 
and often not easily accessible material. Occasionally, to be 
sure, the narration becomes a mere catalogue of names. There 
is an excellent bibliography and an index. The other eight 
volumes of this group contain Selbstzeugnisse through the time 
of Goethe. Why the nineteenth century with the autobiog- 
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raphies of such giants as Bismarck, Hebbel, etc. is neglected, 
is not quite clear. 

It has been possible to speak of the volumes which have 
appeared with superlatives of praise. The strictures, which 
have been expressed, do not obscure the picture of this series 
as one of the most valuable projects the German publishing 
world has ever undertaken. No library and no Germanist can 
afford to be without this collection. The general reader, who 
knows German, cannot do better than incorporate the whole 
or part of this series in his library. 

In conclusion I wish to express not only the hope, but the 
firm expectation that the publishers will add an index volume 
as the indispensable key to the riches of Deutsche Dichtung. 

ALBERT W. ARON 
University of Illinois 





Der TODESGEDANKE IN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG VOM 
MITTELALTER BIS ZUR ROMANTIK. Von Walther Rehm. 
Max Niemeyer Halle 1928. VII+474. 

There is probably nothing in the whole range of human 
thought which so reveals the world view of individuals, peoples 
and ages as does their attitude toward the problem of death. 
It characterizes them as much as does their religion, philosophy 
or art, and it is always most intimately related to their view 
of God, immortality, etc. 

Unger’s book Herder, Novalis und Kleist, Studien tiber die 
Entwicklung des Todesproblems in Denken und Dichten vom 
Sturm und Drang zur Romantik, (1922) is now followed by 
Rehm’s stout volume, which is the subject of this review. 
Our author has given us a work which is distinguished both 
by its wealth and its profoundness. The manner in which he 
approaches and attacks his ramified and difficult problem be- 
trays vast knowledge in the fields of philosophy, literature and 
art. It belongs to that tendency of modern literary criticism, 
sometimes called objektive Problemgeschichte, whose roots reach 
back to Dilthey, and which is at present associated primarily 
with Rudolf Unger. 

Rehm happily avoids the pitfalls which threaten works of 
this tendency. The strictures raised against it that it neglects 
the psychology of the individual author and slights aesthetic 
appreciation have no validity, as regards this particular work. 
Every chapter is introduced by a survey and a penetrating 
analysis of the intellectual and spiritual conditions of the 
period to which it is devoted. Then follows a presentation of 
the changes and the developments which the thought and the 
problem of death experiences in a given period of time. 

In keeping with its heroic conception of life the old Germanic 
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period regarded death as an enemy who must be defeated and 
conquered through a conscious act, and not by meditating 
upon it. Philosophical speculations about the nature of death 
are wholly foreign to this period. An heroic death is the crown 
and the reward of an heroic life. 

The basis for the Christian conception of death is found 
in St. Paul’s dictum, ‘‘Death is the Wage of Sin.” “Media vita 
in morte sumus,” expresses the mood of the Middle Ages as 
nothing else can. Life has no meaning in itself, its aim and 
purpose lies in the beyond, and death does not mean “‘finis”’ 
to the man of the Middle Ages, but ‘‘transitus,” a passing into 
a more perfect, blissful state of existence. Through the fall 
of man the unhappy dualism between God and the World, 
the civitas dei and the civitas mundi, the here and the hereafter, 
came into the world. The whole Middle Ages are ruled as 
regards their thought of death, their experience of death, and 
their feeling of death by this triad: Death is the Wage of Sin; 
Death is the entrance into eternal damnation; Death is the 
entrance into eternal bliss. Thus Death completely dominates 
the thought, the volition and the feelings of man; it has acquired 
an almost mythical power over him. He is called “Herr Tod”’ 
and demands humble, obedient submission. He is accepted as a 
dact and no attempt is made to explain his significance meta- 
physically. 

The greatest concern of the mediaeval world, since Death 
was forced into the service of the Church dogma, was the fate 
of the soul after death. The question concerning personal 
immortality is not a problem for this age; it is assumed without 
question. As in all spheres of mediaeval intellectual activity, 
there is evident in the mode of thinking and feeling a common 
and basic mental and emotional attitude toward Death. Death 
was, so to say, an experience common to all and never in- 
dividualized. 

The late Middle Ages—the 14th and 15th century—are 
regarded by Rehm as a unity, although the latter is filled with 
the portents of the new order of things. Death exerts an almost 
paralyzing influence upon the people of this age, which is, no 
doubt, due to the terrible plagues and epidemics which ravaged 
Germany during the 14th century. The first translations of the 
antiphony, “Media vita in morte sumus” began to appear 
about this time. And yet there is something impersonal in the 
relation of this age to Death, it feels in the experience of Death 
the typical, the universal. 

The literary expression of the fourteenth century receives 
its stamp from mysticism and for the mystic Death signifies 
union with God. ‘Das Todesgefiihl geht ganz in dem Got- 
tesgefiihl auf und hat nichts mehr Schreckliches.” During the 
fifteenth century, however, Death becomes the enemy of man, 
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everywhere the purely material aspect of Death prevails, the 
imagination revels in images of decay and the transitoriness 
of life. 

On the boundary line between the Middle Ages and modern 
times stands a unique literary document. It is the short dialogue 
Der Ackermann aus Bihmen, to the discussion of which Rehm 
devotes a whole chapter. This dialogue is very important from 
the point of view of intellectual development because two world 
views meet and come into conflict here, the struggle between 
world negation and world affirmation is fought out, a conflict 
which has been called ein Krieg auf Leben und Tod der Mensch- 
heit, and which ultimately paves the way for Humanism and 
the Reformation. Here two figures representing metaphysical 
ideas stand opposed to each other—Man and Death. The latter 
is no longer regarded as the wage of sin, but as an enemy of 
God and of the whole creation. All through the Middle Ages, 
as we saw, Death was regarded as a judgment of God upon 
sinful man, now he has lost this character, he merely executes 
a law of nature. 

When we come to the sixteenth century, the Age of the 
Reformation, we find that Luther’s ideas concerning Death 
completely dominate the stage. As is to be expected from his 
theological standpoint, he too regards him as the Wage of Sin. 
Rehm discerns two new elements in his doctrine. In the first 
place, Death must be experienced and conquered by the in- 
dividual—“‘er fasst den Tod zunichst nicht weltbezogen sondern 
ichbezogen auf’’—and then he appears to him in a two-fold 
aspect, as a sweet sleep, and secondly, and this is perhaps the 
prevailing one, as a struggle, as a combat. 

The other leading literary man of this century, Hans Sachs, 
contributes nothing new to this problem. His views present a 
blending of those of the late Middle Ages with those of Luther. 
A most interesting and enlightening portion of this chapter is 
Rehm’s discussion of the way in which Death was treated 
and presented by the artists of this century. To them—Al- 
brecht Diirer, Hans Sebald Beham, Hans Holbein, Hans 
Baldung Grien,— Death always revealed only his cruel, terrify- 
ing aspects, he is the destroyer, the rake who ends the festival 
of life with a malicious grin. 

No other time since the Middle Ages has such an acute per- 
ception of the dark and tragic aspects of human existence as 
the seventeenth century—the century of the Thirty Years 
War. It is an age of strange contrasts, it revels in antitheses, 
in the negation and the affirmation of life. In the preceding 
century, the drama was the chief literary form, now it is the lyric. 
This shift indicates the inwardness and the refinement, the 
turning from the objective to the subjective of which the lyric. 
is the outward expression, ““Barockes Todesgefiih—das heisst 
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Reifsein zum Tode, heisst dem Ende und dem Jenseits entgegen- 
reifen, heisst in der Zeit schon die Ewigkeit fassen,’”—with 
—— Rehm succinctly characterizes the feeling of this 
period. 

The eighteenth century in so far as it is the period of ration- 
alism, does not possess a poetic or philosophical treatment of 
the problem or concept Death. This age which like the 
Renaissance is devoted only to life, conquered death with 
arguments based on reason. Death has no value, no meaning 
per se, it is regarded only asa physically necessary act, having 
no metaphysical significance and serves only as a transition to 
a higher plane of existence. Rationalism completely submerged 
the thought of De@th in that-of immortality and devoted all of 
its energies to this idea and that of the migration of the soul. 

This century, however, as Rehm points out, no longer 
possesses the uniformity in its comprehension of the world 
which characterizes former periods of history. Now a ration- 
alistic and an irrationalistic attitude exist side by side. Ir- 
rationalism which bursts forth with great vehemence, pietism, 
sentimentalism, and the Storm and Stress undermine the rigid 
and rationalized world of the period of enlightenment. A 
different and a new perception of God, world and infinity 
fructifies all intellectual and spiritual activity. God is no more 
an abstract idea, but the content of a faith. Out of these pro- 
found changes in man arises an irrational and decidedly religious 
attitude toward Death who is regarded as a divine messenger 
acting as a liberator and rescuer. A threefold shading of tone 
characterizes the feeling of Death of this period; in Klopstock 
and the members of the Hainbund it is pathetic and lyrical; 
in the members of the Storm and Stress it is dithyrambic; in 
men like Jung-Stilling, Lavater and writers of a similar bent 
it is strongly pietistic. 

Coming to Goethe we find that as in the Renaissance every- 
thing revolves about life. “Der Zweck des Lebens ist das Leben 
selbst,” says Goethe. To be sure, he cannot escape the thought 
of Death and of the Hereafter, but it serves only to deepen and 
mature life, for in death life and the world are experienced. 
“Hier liegt,” says Rehm, “in dem Erlebnis des besonderen 
Todes das Erlebnis der allgemeinen Weltkraft; alles ist ausge- 
weitet: Todeserlebnis zum Allerlebnis, Todgefiihl zum Allgefiihl 
und das Todesproblem wird letztlich nur zu einer Frage des 
Lebens im All der Natur.” 

At the height of his power Goethe does not think or speak 
often of Death, even the thought of immortality remains on the 
periphery of his thoughts. During this period of his life he knew 
Death only as life and only in the aesthetic sense, where it 
signified the act of giving form to something essentially form- 
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less, i.e. to life. In him the feeling for life was so strong that a 
feeling for Death could never arise. 

In a man with such a heroic conception of life as Schiller 
had it is readily comprehensible that the thought of Death 
should always be associated with that of a struggle, in which 
man must exert himself to the utmost in order to win the 
victory over him. In his ethical system the thought of Death 
occupies a position similar to that in Luther. In the combat 
with Death man’s moral nature must prove itself. 

Romanticism and death are linked as inseparably as mysti- 
cism and death. Death is immanent in life, it exists only for 
death. Without entering into a detailed statement of the way 
in which the feeling of Death is experienced by the various 
Romanticists, it may suffice to say that two ways can be dis- 
cerned. In Kleist and Hélderlin it assumes a wild Dionysian 
character, while in Novalis it is according to Rehm “christlich 
und magisch tiberdichtet.”’ 

In conclusion the two ways of comprehending life embrace 
the two ways of comprehending Death. Death involves an 
intensification of life, since it requires death for its fullest 
realization, and for the same reason Death requires life and the 
goal of every generation or age is the realization of their es- 
sential one-ness. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 





Dre GANDERSHEIMER REIMCHRONIK DES PRIESTERS EBERHARD. 
Herausgegeben von Ludwig Wolff. [Altdeutsche Textbi- 
bliothek, Nr. 25]. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, 1927. 
Pp. xlii, 79. M. 3.— 

The reprint is from a parchment MS. of the fifteenth century 
in Wolfenoiittel. The original Low German chronicle was written 
about 1216-18. At that time the Gandersheim foundation, 
which once sheltered Hrotswith, was under the direction of the 
Abbess Mechthild, who, by one means or another, succeeded 
in obtaining the libertas Romana for her convent (directly de- 
pendent upon Rome, independent of ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction). Part of Eberhard’s task was to show that the rights 
claimed by Mechthild were on a firm foundation. In the chroni- 
cle proper Eberhard had a tendency to emphasize matters of 
human interest in the persons of his account, thus lifting it 
above a mere catalogue of events. Wolff stresses the remoteness 
of Eberhard’s work (style, versification, etc.) from that of the 
court poets and their ideals; he wrote for the men of his com- 
munity whose influence would be of importance for the welfare 
of the convent. The editor admits freely that neither the poetic 
value of the Gandersheim Chronicle nor its literary influence 
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were great; yet, in the time when High German court poetry 
was dominant in Low Germany, we have in Eberhard’s work 
the first really independent Low German literary product. 


GREGORIUS VON HARTMANN VON Ave. Herausgegeben von 
Hermann Paul. Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, Nr. 2. Max 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1929. (Sixth ed.). Pp. xxvii, 103.M.3.— 
A decade after Hermann Paul’s fifth edition, Prof. Albert 

Leitzmann gives us a revision of this handy text of Gregorius. 

Paul’s introduction is retained in the main, but the references 

are brought up to date; brief additions and new notes by Leitz- 

mann appear in square brackets. The text has been very care- 
fully revised and normalized, and many readings differing from 

Paul’s editions have been introduced. No new MS. material, 

however, was available. 

In the form improved by Prof. Leitzmann the little work will 
doubtless continue, along with Der arme Heinrich, to be one of 
the two most widely read numbers of this well-known series. 


HISTORIEN DER ALDEN E. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Ger- 

hard. [Bibliothek des Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, Vol. 271]. 

K. W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1927. lxix, 189 pp. 

This work, published as the volume for 1926 and 1927 in 
the revived Stuttgart series, is a group of Old Testament nar- 
ratives in Middle High German verse (6165 lines) as written 
in the extreme northeast—the territory of the German Order— 
during the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Gerhard was well equipped as the editor of the Historien 
through his intensive study of it in his Frankfurt dissertation 
(1921). In the long introduction he describes the MS., and dis- 
cusses the language, the sources, the authorship, and the literary 
position of the Historien; he also. gives some pages of notes and 
a glossary. The text is normalized; otherwise it departs from 
the MS only in a relatively small number of conjectures. 

The author of the Historien is still unknown. The language 
is the most similar to that of two other works from the same 
region: a paraphrase of the book of Job (1338), and Tilo von 
Kulm’s poem Von Siben Ingesigeln (1331), both of which have 
been published in Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters (Vols. 9 and 21). 
If, as seems possible, the Historien had been influenced in lan- 
guage and vocabulary by those two works, then their composi- 
tion might fall in the years 1338-45. Gerhard thinks it very 
probable that about 1330 a short-lived local literary language 
existed in the Prussian land of the German Order. Outside of 
the Vulgate the author of the Historien used extensively the 
popular Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor (1172). But his 
knowledge of Latin was faulty and the Historien contain many 
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crude errors. They seem to have been done with no great en- 
thusiasm, Gerhard assures us, for the work is little more than 
a sober, matter-of-fact group of Old Testament stories in verse, 
badly jumbled together with slight sense of values. It was 
worth publishing in this form, as it completes the list of recent 
editions of seven major works of the German Order during the 
first half of the fourteenth century (see K. Helm, ZsfdU 30, 
289ff.). Of those seven works two had already appeared in the 
Stuttgart series: Heinrich von Hesler’s Evangelium Nicodemi 
(Vol. 224), and Das Buch der Maccabéer (Vol. 233). 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





LOBREDE VON WEGEN DES MEYEN. Von Kaspar Scheidt. 
Herausgegeben von Philipp Strauch. (Neudrucke deutscher 
Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 
268-269) 2M. Halle, 1929. 

Scheidt’s dedicatory preface to this Praise of May, addressed 
to Elector Frederic II, of the Rhenish Palatinate, bears the 
date 1551, the same year in which Scheidt’s popular German 
rendering of Dedekind’s Grobianus was published. 

This preface and a longer introductory poem reveal the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to this occasional work. Attached 
to Frederic’s court at Heidelberg were various poets and 
scholars, some of them professors at the university there. At 
court the old theme, the merits of the seasons, seems to have 
been a subject of dispute, the court dividing into a May party 
and an Autumn party. Two professors, Cisner and Mercurius, 
wrote in Latin on the subject. Scheidt, who lived in Worms, 
tells in his preface of getting through a friend the work of 
Cisner in praise of May and that of Mercurius in praise of 
autumn, and of learning that Frederic belonged to the May 
party and had expressed a wish that May’s praises be sung in 
German. He tells also of choosing a festive time at court, a 
double wedding, as a favorable occasion to present his humble 
work. 

The work consists of two parts, a rather long introductory 
poem—Ein Gedicht vom Meyen/darinn begriffen die ursach dises 
bichlins. Sind rheimen von zehen sylben, willen lind auszge- 
sprochen werden—and the Lobrede in prose. 

The poem relates how May, a beautiful youth, accompanied 
by Flora, a lovely maiden, appeared to the poet one night as he 
lay in thought and asked him to sing the praises of May “in 
gutem Deutsch,” since Cisner’s eulogy was in Latin and all 
the learned men in Heidelberg were just now busy writing bridal 
songs for the two weddings. Scheidt in his modesty wished at 
first to decline, but May encouraged him telling him that he 
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could cull abundant material by looking through the books and 
searching among the poets, that Frederic and his wife were fond 
of the French language and that he should therefore “in Wel- 
schen biichern umbherfischen und irer Versz auch etlich drunder 
mischen,” and should also, to please the learned doctors in 
Heidelberg, mix in some Latin verses. This poem is, for a 
work of this occasional character, very pleasing. 

The prose Lobrede which follows is in places somewhat 
learned and tedious, although it is well planned and organized 
and is not entirely lacking in the Volkstiimlichkeit which Scheidt 
shows in his Grobianus. Scheidt draws upon the work, or rather 
the two works, of Cisner about May and probably upon the 
work of Mercurius, although that has not been preserved. 
Following the suggestion of May, he intersperses freely French 
and Latin quotations, also one in Italian and a number from 
German sources, including Hans Sachs, Wickram, Kénigsberger 
and Neidhart. 

Hans Sachs, “der weitberhémpte Teutsche Poet von Niirn- 
berg” as Scheidt calls him, seems to have had some influence 
upon both parts of this work; especially does Scheidt’s poem, 
put in the form of a dream or vision, remind one of Hans 
Sachs. 

This edition, provided by its editor with an introduction 
and some valuable notes, is a useful addition to the reprints 
of sixteenth century works. 

Netz C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 





EARLY GERMAN ROMANTICISM, ITS FOUNDERS AND HEINRICH 
von Kieist. By Walter Silz. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. XI, 264. $2.50. 


Die amerikanische Germanistik ist noch arm an grésseren 
Veréffentlichungen. Um so freudiger begriisst man ein Buch 
wie dieses, das sich Beachtung in Amerika und in Deutschland 
erzwingen wird. Es ist ein Beitrag zu der reichen Literatur der 
letzten zehn Jahre iiber die phaseologische Frage. Wichtige 
Ergebnisse in der Beleuchtung der Unterschiede zwischen 
Klassik und Romantik sind erzielt worden. Nun ist es Zeit 
fiir eine Reaktion. Es muss gezeigt werden, dass die beiden 
Perioden nicht nur Gegensitzlichkeiten, sondern auch weitge- 
hende Uebereinstimmungen haben. Dies Buch ist ein Beitrag 
zu dieser jiingsten Stufe der Forschung, nicht der erste, aber 
einer der besten. Der Verfasser hat die Einsicht gehabt, den 
weiten Gegenstand von dem Brennpunkt eines scharf umris- 
senen Einzelproblems aus zu betrachten. Die ganze Zeit der 
Romantik wird untersucht, aber alle Ergebnisse werden 
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bezogen auf Heinrich von Kleist. Das gibt dem Buch Bestimmt- 
heit und Festigkeit zu der Tiefe und Weite seines Blickes. 

Die These des Buches ist einfach genug: die Friihromantik 
ist nicht der Gegensatz, sondern die Erfiillung der Klassik; 
Kleist ist die Erfillung der friihromantischen Ideale; er hat 
nichts gemeinsam mit ihrer Verwisserung und Vergréberung 
in der Spitromantik. Diese Gedanken sind mit vollendeter 
Klarheit erschépfend ausgefiihrt und in jeder Einzelheit gewis- 
senhaft aus den Quellen belegt. Der Verfasser verlisst nie 
den Boden fester Tatsachen. Er zeigt, wie die strenge Zuverlis- 
sigkeit alter Methode sich mit dem Weitblick moderner Geistes- 
wissenschaft zu einer gliicklichen Einheit verbinden lisst. 
Ich sehe in seinem Buch eine ebenso vollkommene Synthese, 
wie er sie in Kleists Schaffen erkennt. Die Parallele mit Kleist 
liesse sich auch auf den Stil ausdehnen. Er zeigt Kleistsche 
Klarheit, Scharfe, Einfachheit und Beherrschtheit. Wie Kleist 
eine Manie fiir das Wort “‘indem”’ hat, so umschreibt der Ver- 
fasser Namen allzu oft mit “the author of... .,”’ zo zweckvoll 
das auch in jedem Einzelfalle sein mag. 

Ungleich anderen Verdffentlichungen aus jiingster Zeit, 
die mit der Annahme oder Ablehnung ihrer These stehen oder 
fallen, hat dies Buch das Verdienst, ein reicher Schatz von 
unumstésslichen Tatsachen und beachtlichen Beleuchtungen 
zu bleiben, selbst wenn man mit der Deutung nicht immer 
iibereinstimmt. Es will mir scheinen, als ob die Friihromantik 
zu sehr in ihrem kritischen Ideal anstatt in ihrer dichterischen 
Wirklichkeit gesehen wird. Tiecks Schaffen fiigt sich diesem 
Ideal nicht, also wird Tieck aus der Friihromantik herausam- 
putiert. Kleist entspricht ihm, also wird Kleist mit ihr zusam- 
mengekettet. Der Verfasser weist selber nach, dass Kleist 
personlich so gut wie gar keine Verbindungen zu den Frih- 
romantikern hatte, dagegen zahlreiche zu den Spitromantikern 
(S. 88, 99 f., 103). Sein Irrtum liegt darin, dass er Friih- und 
Spitromantik zu scharf in Gegensatz stellt—derselbe Fehler, 
den er in bezug auf die Grenze zwischen Klassik und Romantik 
korrigiert. Er gibt dem Polaritaitsprinzip, welches er wohl 
erkennt, nicht geniigend Raum. Es ist richtig, dass der rationale 
und der irrationale Pol in der Klassik in der Schwebe sind. 
Es ist richtig, dass die Romantik nicht beabsichtigt, das klas- 
sische Ideal zu bekimpfen, sondern es zu bereichern. Aber 
es ist nicht zu leugnen, dass diese Bereicherung sich in der 
Richtung einer immer grésseren Betonung des irrationalen 
Prinzips bewegt. Dieser Vorgang beginnt in der Friihromantik 
und entwickelt sich in der Spitromantik zu einem entschie- 
denen Ausschlag der Wage nach der subjektiven Seite, sodass 
danach eine neue Reaktion im objektiven Sinne fillig wird: 
der Realismus. Aber keine der Perioden ist ganz einseitig. 
Die Tatsache, dass in der Friihromantik das objektive Prinzip 
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noch anerkannt und wirksam ist, beeintriichtigt nicht die 
Richtigkeit der Beobachtung, dass der Subjektivismus in ihr 
im Vergleich mit der Klassik gewaltig zunimmt und mindestens 
in einem Vertreter, Tieck, schon unverkennbar das Uebergewicht 
gewinnt. Und andrerseits kann in der Spitromantik das ob- 
jektive Riickgrat nicht ganz verkiimmern. Der rationale Trieb 
lebt in ihr weiter und erstarkt so allmiahlich wieder, dass auch 
zwischen Romantik und Realismus keine scharfe Trennungslinie 
zu ziehen ist. Kleist passt sehr wohl in die Spitromantik hinein 
(vgl. S. 90) als Vertreter ihres objektiven Pols. Ich zweifle 
nicht, dass Kleist, hatte er linger gelebt, in den Realismus 
hineingewachsen wire (vgl. dagegen S. 90). Det Verfasser 
scheint mir sein Augenmerk zu sehr auf Klassik und Romantik 
zu beschrinken. Was er von der Theorie der Friihromantiker 
sagt (S. 232 f.), gilt fiir die Entwicklung des Geistes allgemein: 
sie weist nicht riickwirts, sondern vorwirts, bewegt sich nicht 
in Kreisen (S. 69), sondern in Wellenlinien. Es ist schwer, die 
ausserordentliche Erscheinung Kleists in ein Schema einzuord- 
nen. Ich glaube aber nicht, dass ihr Gerechtigkeit geschieht, 
wenn man sie in die Friihromantik zuriickzwingt (‘“‘belated,” 
S. 104) und sie mit ihr identifiziert. Ich sehe in Kleists Entwick- 
lung vom Individualismus zum Kollektivismus nicht ein 
Zuriickgreifen auf klassisch-romantische Ziele, so gross auch 
die Uebereinstimmungen sind, sondern ein Vorwartsschreiten 
zum aufdimmernden Realismus, so sehr er auch damit seiner 
Zeit voraus ist. Wie Goethe vom Gétz zur I phigente, so schreitet 
Kleist von Penthesilea zum Prinzen von Homburg vorwirts, 
nicht riickwirts. Der Verfasser erkennt selbst Hebbel als “einen 
der kongenialsten Kritiker Kleists” (S. 168), und Hebbel ist 
doch gewiss nicht friihromantisch. Einer der Hauptunter- 
schiede des Realismus von der Klassik ist sein Psychologismus, 
und diese Neuerung beansprucht Professor Silz mit Recht fiir 
Kleist (S. 230). Von der Klassik durch die Romantik zum 
Realismus—diesen weiten Weg, zu dem die deutsche Literatur 
mehrere Jahrzehnte braucht, scheint Kleist in weniger als 
zehn Jahren zu durchlaufen (vgl. S. 92)—Grund genug, dass 
Mit- und Nachwelt schwer um das volle Verstindnis seiner 
Eigenart zu ringen haben. 

Diese Auffassung ist natiirlich ebenso hypothetisch wie die 
des Verfassers. Sie wird hier nur gegeben, um zu zeigen, dass 
seine Deutung der Tatsachen, die er mit strenger Methode uud 
selbstandigem Urteil gesammelt hat, nicht die einzig mégliche 
ist. Das beeintrichtigt jedoch den Wert des Buches fiir die 
Forschung nicht. Es hat friihere allzu einseitige Darsteilungen 
der untersuchten Perioden endgiiltig berichtigt und feste 
Grundlagen fiir weitere Forschungen gelegt. Spitere Behand- 
lungen der klassischen und romantischen Zeit und neue Beleuch- 
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tungen der fesselnden Persénlichkeit Kleists werden an diesem 
Buche nicht voriibergehen kénnen. 

Einzelheiten sind von untergeordneter Bedeutung. Gunst 
und Hass sollten in des Forschers Behandlung von Perioden 
stirker zuriicktreten. Das gilt auch von des Verfassers Abnei- 
gung gegen Schiller (S. 45. 114).—Kleist und Hélderlin werden 
(S. 106-118) meisterhaft in Parallele gesetzt. Und doch, so 
iiberzeugend die Vergleiche sind, mir scheint, dass Hélderlin von 
der Klassik zur Romantik geht, Kleist dagegen von der Roman- 
tik zum Realismus. Was sie an Objektivem gemeinsam haben, 
liegt auf der gleichen Linie, ist aber um eine Welle voneinander 
geschieden.—Der Verfasser geht zu weit in der Bekimpfung 
der Periodenteilung; er will sogar die Namen Klassik und 
Romantik abgeschafft wissen (S. 54). Jede Schematisierung 
bringt zwar Gewaltsamkeiten mit sich, aber der menschliche 
Geist kann ihrer nicht entraten. Es wire leicht zu zeigen, dass 
der Verfasser sich selbst wieder und wieder der herk6mmlichen 
Gliederung bedient, und nicht immer mit Protest (z.B. S. 74, 
81, 205). Sein Kapitel 10 ‘“Unendlichkeit” kennzeichnet ganz 
aihnlich wie Strich die Verschiedenheit von Klassik und Roman- 
tik. Dass die Antithese der Romantik nicht aufhebend, sondern 
erginzend gedacht ist, ist freilich richtig. Aber es schafft die 
Tatsache der Antithese nicht aus der Welt. 

Doch alle diese Einwinde beriihren den Kern des Buches 
nicht. Eine leichte Revision in zwei Einstellungen: Anerken- 
nung der iiblichen Phasen trotz der Unschirfe der Ueberginge 
und Vorwirtswendung zum Realismus—wiirde seine Tat- 
sachenergebnisse ohne wesentliche Aenderungen auch in meine 
Auffassung eingliedern. 

WERNER LEOPOLD 


Northwestern University 





HIsTORISCHE GRAMMATIK DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. By 
Karl Luick. Erster Band: Einleitung, Lautgeschichte. Lie- 
ferung 6"-9, pp. 549-796. Leipzig: C. H. Tauchnitz, 1929. 


In 1914 there appeared two sections, comprising 320 pages 
of Luick’s great work, to be followed in 1920 and 1921 by four 
much smaller parts. Toward the end of the year just past a 
unified division of almost 250 pages made its appearance. It 
presents a history of the vowel sounds of English from the fif- 
teenth century to the present—possibly the most important and 
certainly the most difficult and complicated division of the whole 
work. 

The general arrangement of material in this Modern English 
division naturally corresponds to those divisions in which the 
earlier stages of the language were presented: a brief section 
(pp. 549-54) indicating in general the peculiar characteristics 
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of the whole period is followed by a detailed history (1) of the 
vowels in fully stressed syllables (pp. 554-761) and (2) of those 
not fully stressed (pp. 761-96). Within each of the two main 
sections the attempt is made to present the various develop- 
ments in the order and under the conditions of their occurrence; 
that is, throughout all the work so far as it has appeared, Luick 
has maintained a consistent attitude and has made his work, 
in fact as in name, truly historical. A very significant feature of 
this division, too, is the attention paid to dialectal developments, 
not in any isolated or incidental fashion, but in connection with 
the corresponding sound in standard speech. The advantages of 
this complete and integrated treatment are manifest: a compari- 
son of the forms in the various regional dialects with those in 
standard English frequently makes clear the nature of develop- 
ments which otherwise would remain obscure or incomprehen- 
sible and gives a broad basis for a general explanation or inter- 
pretation of what might otherwise appear as isolated phenomena. 
Probably no other living scholar has Luick’s qualifications for 
making such a comparison. But it is to be regretted—though 
perhaps hardly to be expected—that American English in its 
various varieties has not been more fully considered.! 

Luick finds two pretty clearly defined periods in the history 
of Modern English vowel sounds, one extending from about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century to about the beginning of the 
eighteenth, and the other from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present, though the first half of the eighteenth 
century, like the second half of the fourteenth, was apparently 
distinguished by notable inactivity in sound change. The two 
major divisions of Modern English are marked not merely as 
periods of active change separated by an interval of rest but 
also as sharply distinguished the one from the other by the na- 
ture of the changes which took place within each. The changes 
of the first period, which, especially so far as standard English 
is concerned, completely transformed the vowel system, fall 
into two groups. The first, which affected the Middle English 
long vowels and the diphthongs ai gu, au, are traced to two 
“impulses”—that toward raising 2, 6 and that toward raising 
and fronting @ (pp. 554, 581). The second group of changes, af- 
fecting especially the short vowels and the Middle English diph- 
thongs oi, ui, eu, iu, are derived from an impulse toward un- 
rounding Middle English u and o (p. 656). The changes of the 


1 Occasional statements are made concerning some of the sounds of Ameri- 
can English and their distribution, but these statements are not always accurate, 
On the whole less attention is paid to American English than to any one of the 
regional dialects of England. The works of Kenyon, Krapp, and Kurath are 
listed and occasionally made use of, and Grandgent is referred to; but Read’s 
extremely valuable studies are apparently ignored. If American English could 
not be taken into account more fully, it might have been well to omit all con- 
sideration of it. 
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second period, from the eighteenth century on, were very much 
less extensive than those of the great vowel shift, affecting 
chiefly the a, e sounds, and the general character of the changes 
—directly contrary to those of the first period—was toward 
velarization and rounding (pp. 710 ff., especially 726-27). 

Possibly the most distinctive feature of Luick’s treatment 
of the vowel sounds is his consistent attempt to show that the 
changes are not isolated, independent developments, but that 
they are causally connected: a change or tendency to change in 
one sound or series of sounds is the actual cause of change in 
other sounds. This causal relationship is of two kinds: first, a 
change in one vowel sound may bring this sound so close to a 
second that, so to speak, the former pushes the latter out of its 
position, forcing it to change and then supplanting it; second, 
when one vowel sound has changed, another nearly related sound 
may come to be made in the Artikulationsstelle of the former, 
may, so to speak, occupy the position abandoned by the former. 
Luick sees the first kind of causal relationship chiefly operative 
in the earlier Modern English period, the second during the 
later period from the eighteenth century on. 

The theory of displacement and supplantation, strongly 
urged by Luick in earlier studies as well as in the present work, 
is open, at least on superficial consideration, to a number of 
plausible objections. But the evidence is so consistent and so 
logically presented as to convince the present reviewer really 
against his will. The argument, for instance, that the diphthong- 
ization of M. E. @ was caused by the tendency to raise M. “¥y 
to the @ position is briefly as follows (pp. 560-61, Anm. 1): M 
E. & was diphthongized only where M. E. 6 was raised to ii, and 
remained undiphthongized where 6 had already been changed 
to an d-sound, which could not be raised to #@; that is, where 
there was no 6 to press forward into the # zosition, # remained 
unchanged. Somewhat different is the evidence that M. E. 4 
through its own development displaced M. E. ¢ and forced it, 
so to speak, to the 2 and later, generally, the 7 position. Luick 
states (p. 595, Anm. 4) that the movement of M. E. é ceased 
as soon as that of M. E. 4 (or its successor, M. E. ai) stopped 
or took a different direction; that in regions where neither M. 
E. d@ nor M. E. ai became 2, M. E. ¢ remained at the @ stage in- 
stead of being raised to#; and further, that M. E. @ remained 
unchanged fora long time afier M. E. @had been raised to #. To 
my mind a strong case is thus made out for the statement that 
“das me. ¢ wurde also von me. 4 verdringt, keineswegs von me. 
é nachgezogen.’”’ When all the instances are examined both in 
the dialects and in standard English and the interrelations of 
all the earlier vowel changes are considered, Luick’s theory of 
displacement appears convincing. 

Luick also brings the later developments of the M. E. diph- 
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thongs into causal relationship with the three impulses which 
radically modified the M. E. simple vowels; he undertakes to 
show that the first element of each diphthong developed essen- 
tially as did the corresponding simple vowel. The diphthongs 
fall into two groups: M. E. ai, eu, au, and M. E. oi, ui, eu, iu. 
The monophthongization of the first group is accounted for (pp. 
626 ff.) as the result of effort to keep these sounds distinct from 
the new diphthongs developed out of M. E. é, #,in which at first 
the second element was somewhat longer than the first. By way 
of distinguishing contrast to these, the first element of ai, gu, au 
came to be emphasized and thus lengthened at the expense of 
the second element, which gradually disappeared. Thus ai, eu 
became 4, @ and in general showed the later history of these M. 
E. long vowels; the second element of au, however, tended to 
prevent the fronting which M. E. @ normally underwent (to @ 
and its later development) and thus to preserve it as @ until it 
was rounded to 3in the eighteenth century. M.E. oi, wi (spelled 
ot), eu, im, which were already clearly distinguished in sound 
from the diphthongs that developed from M. E. i, #, remained 
as diphthongs, their first element changing as did M. E. 0, u, ¢, 
i. But in the seventeenth century wi had become in standard 
speech ai and was identical in sound with the diphthong which 
had developed from M. E. é; that is, words spelled as differently 
as write and broil had actually the same vowel sound, that of a7. 
The later differentiation was the result of a spelling pronun- 
ciation whereby such words as broil were associated with such 
as rejoice, in which the normal sound development had been 
to 2t (pp. 681. ff.). 

In the account of the sounds and the chronology of the 
changes Luick relies much less upon the evidence of occasional 
spellings than upon critical analysis of statements made by 
earlier writers on pronunciation—the number of these earlier 
works that he has examined is really amazing—and upon de- 
tailed modern examinations of limited dialect areas. At times, 
indeed, one may wonder just why the presumptive evidence of 
occasional spellings is slighted or disregarded. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that in the main Luick dates the sound changes 
somewhat later than do Zachrisson and Wyld.? Luick states 
(p. 585, Anm. 2) that the change of M. E. 4 had certainly not 
begun south of the Humber before the fifteenth century, and 
(p. 583) that the stage @ in standard speech had been reached 
by the majority of speakers by 1500, ¢ probably in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, and é@ in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. According to him too (pp. 630-31), the 
first element of the M. E. diphthong ai developed similarly to 

2 The references to Wyld are to the third edition of A Short History of 


English, New York, 1927, and those to Zachrisson to The English Pronunciation 
at Shakespeare’s Time as Taught by William Bullokar, Uppsala, 1927. 
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M. E. d; the second element, though much reduced, persisted 
generally up to 1500 and did not disappear completely in normal 
speech until toward the end of the seventeenth century. The 
first beginnings of the change he considers to belong to the fif- 
teenth century (p. 635, Anm. 8). Wyld’s most precise statement 
concerninz both M. E. 4 and ai is: “‘Evidence of the levelling 
of this M. E. ai under M. E. 4, the new sound being at first 


either [@] or [€], exists from the fifteenth century onwards”’ 
(p. 195). Zachrisson states: “‘At Shakespeare’s time ai, d, é in 
maid, made, meat in colloquial speech were generally pronounced 
with the same sound, a half-close long e [e:]. To judge by rhym- 
ing usage and by the available orthographical and orthoépistical 
evidence, this pronunciation dates as far back as the fifteenth 
century” (p. 42). Luick considers that the raising of @, 6 to 
i, @ was completed in the fifteenth century and that the begin- 
nings of the change go back to at least as early as 1400 (p. 556). 
Wyld holds that é was raised to 7 by the early fifteenth century 
(p. 114), and that there is a strong probability that the change 
of 6 to @ was complete by the end of the fourteenth century (p. 
117). Zachrisson is apparently inclined, though hesitantly, to 
put the beginning of the change of é to7 in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (p. 45), and on the basis of spellings adduced by Wyld 
considers that the change of 6 to #@ had already begun in the 
middle of the fourteenth century (p. 59, n. 2). Similarly, Luick 
dates the changes of M. E. 4, #—either the beginnnings of the 
diphthongization, or the later stages of the development, or 
both—less early than does Wyld or Zachrisson.® 

Lack of space prohibits adequate consideration of Luick’s 
account of words in standard English in which the vowel soundsare 
outside the line of normal development. Possibly of greatest in- 
terest is his explanation of many such sounds as the result of 
sentence-phonetic or sentence-melodic influences whereby 
double forms came into use. For example, a possible explana- 
tion of briar, friar, choir, contrive is that asa result of sentence- 
phonetic factors, M. E. éin these words was raised so early that 
it fell in with M. E. i (pp. 557-58). Through sentence-phonetic 
factors are also explained a great number of shortenings of O. E. 
and M. E. long vowels as in rick, flood, spread, cloth, etc. Partic- 
ularly in the case of words with M. E. 6, the existence side by 
side of words with both the later development of the shortened 


8 Wyld and Zachrisson apparently find less close syncronism and parallelism 
of development in M. E. i, @ than does Luick. See Wyld, pp. 186-87, 182; 
Zachrisson pp. 54-55, 59-60; Luick, p. 562. Zachrisson’s most recent contribu- 
tion to the dating of the Modern English vowel changes is ““The Early English 
Loan-Words in Welsh and the Chronology of the English Sound-Shift,” in 
Studies in English Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), 
pp. 288-308. The evidence from English loan-words in Welsh that é had become 
i before the end of the fourteenth century is direct and appears valid; that for 
a very early dating of other English vowel changes is by no means so clear. 
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vowel [a] and of the original long vowel [#] has led to a Misch- 
laut [u]. In this way the varying sounds of soot [#, u and a] can 
be explained, as wellas [u] in good, book, etc. (see pp. 650-56) .* 
Consideration of the vowels in loan-words and in unstressed 
or not fully stressed syllables of both native and borrowed words 
concludes this division of the Grammatik. These sections, partic- 
ularly the second, are to a great extent pioneering studies and 
their value is not to be measured by their comparative brevity. 
As is inevitable in so intricate study as is this, there are a 
number of faulty references, typographical errors, etc., though 
the number is not so large as might have been anticipated.’ I 
cannot refrain from expressing my pleasure over the care the 
publishers are obviously taking to give fit form to Luick’s great 
work—the quality of the paper, the clear type-face, the well 
proportioned page. The inclusion of a unified Table of Contents 
to the earlier sections facilitates reference to all the parts of the 
Grammatik that have thus far appeared. One can only hope fer- 
vently that publication of the remainder may proceed apace. 


W. F. Bryan 
Northwestern University 





BEOWULF NeBst DEN KLEINEREN DENKMALERN DER HELD- 
ENSAGE. Edited by F. Holthausen. Heidelberg: Carl Winter 
1929. I. Teil, Texte und Namenverseichnis, 6. Auflage, pp. 
X+123; II. Teil, Einleitung, Glossar und Anmerkungen, 
5. Auflage, pp. X+214. Mk. 5. 


In the present edition are included only the Old-English 
texts (Beowulf, the Finnsburg and Waldere fragments, Deor and 
Widsith) which deal with Old-Germanic heroic story; the Hild- 


‘ The shortening in rick it seems to me can be readily explained from its 
occurrence most frequently as the second element of a compound, hayrick, 
strawrick. The statement (p. 651), 4) that [A] or [A] in home, stone, whole, is 
widespread to-day in America is hardly accurate; as is well known, this 
pronunciation is largely confined to New England. In such verb forms as says, 
said, done, or in nothing, or in such a frequently used adjective as good, the ex- 
planation of shortening through sentence-phonetic factors is wholly adequate 
and convincing, but in a number of the forms cited by Luick this explanation 
appears to me to be only a possibility of a plausible assumption. 

5 [ have noted the following: in the Table of Contents, I, 13 “18 Jahrhun- 
dert’’ should be “15 Jahrhundert;” in the list of Abbreviations of Titles the dates 
of Storm’s Englische Philologie should be 1892-1896 (not 1996); p. 557 “me. 
éand @” should be é and 9; p. 566 the reference to Wyld should be to p. 223; 
p. 620‘‘Bollokar”’ of course is ““Bullokar;” p. 686 broil is included in lists of words 
having both [oi] and [#i] diphthongs and of those having only [#7]; p. 702 
“Knapp” should be “Krapp;” p. 704 [#] and [3] should be [#] and [4]; p. 708, 
Anm. 3, din “die schon me. 6 haben” should be 9; p. 772, the reference to §474.2 
should be to §474, Anm. 2; p. 793, anticedent should be antecedent. The references 
to Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar are frequently in error: p. 561, the 
reference should be to p. 232; p. 625, the reference should be to p. 288; p. 668, 
the reference should be to p. 315; p. 720, the reference should be to pp. 308 ff. 
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ebrandslied, included in earlier editions, is left out. The Einlei- 
tung, with its list of the critical literature, is reprinted from the 
fourth edition, but seven pages of Nachirige are added. The 
Anmerkungen show signs of a good deal of revision, though a 
great deal more work could with profit have been done on them. 
In the following I will limit my comments to the Ammerkungen, 
since the changes made in these constitute the chief justification 
for a new edition of the work. In the nature of the case, my com- 
ments will be on matters of detail. The page references are to 
Part II, of course: 

p. 102: boat-burial cannot be claimed as specifically Celtic, 
since it was practiced in Scandinavia. 

p. 103: the editor’s definition of Scilfingas ‘die im Hochsitz 
Thronenden’ is wrong. See E. Bjérkman, Namn og Bygd VII 
(1919), 163 ff. 

p. 104: the reference in Beowulf 82 ff. to the burning of 
Heorot must be connected, as the poet himself connects it, with 
Ingeld’s attack. To bring it into connection with the attack of 
Heoroweard is to fly in the face of the OE text. The attack of 
Heoroweard was no doubt accompanied by a hall-burning, but 
the hall burnt could not have been Heorot, which had long since 
been given by Ingeld to the flames. In sum, Ingeld burnt Hrod- 
gar’s hall, which was named Heorot. Heoroweard burnt 
Hrodulf’s hall, the name of which we do not know. The two halls 
may have had the same site. 

p. 109: the editor seems unacquainted with Wadstein’s 
important volume, Norden och Vdsteuropa i gammal Tid (Stock- 
holm, 1925). 

p. 126: it is unsound in method to postulate that Beowulf, 
our oldest monument, is wrong in attributing to Sigmund 
the dragon fight which in later monuments we find given to Sig- 
mund’s son Sigfrid. It is more methodical to suppose that the 
older monument preserves the earlier form of the tradition. 

p. 127: it is a needless burden on the student to give so 
much space, in the Year of our Lord 1929, to Sievers’s fantastic 
identification of Heremod with Lotherus, which, if mentioned 
at all,ought to be allowed only a couple of lines. 

p. 136: it is regrettable that the editor clings to the lin- 
guistically impossible explanation of Hunlafing as ‘son of Hunlaf.’ 
See MLN, XLIII (May, 1928), 300 ff. 

p. 160: the oft seldan of Beowulf 2029 means, not ‘sehr 
selten’ but ‘immer selten.’ It is by no means equivalent to the 
lytle hwile ‘very long’ of the next line. 

p. 178: the editor is mistaken in thinking that Kock wishes 
to emend to hede the hyde of Beowulf 2766; Kock takes hyde as 
a phonetic variant of fede and hence translates ‘heed’ rather 
than ‘hide.’ In the Jesp. Misc. 45 ff. I give many other examples 
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of this phonetic variation. The reading of the manuscript can 
thus be interpreted as ‘heed’ without emendation. 

p. 181: the a of Ranrtki is short, not long. 

p. 201: the Myrgingas were a branch of the Bards, as Much 
has shown; they were certainly not Swefe; the Widsith poet is 
careful to distinguish the two tribes (22 f.). The editor’s ques- 
tion, “Sind Engle= Myrgingas und Swxfe= Merce?” will hardly 
be taken seriously by anybody, not even (let us hope) by the 
editor himself! For the Deanum of Widsith 63 see AJ Ph, XLV 
(1924), 369; theidentification with the Danes is old but unsound. 

p. 203: for the Istum of Widsith 87, see PMLA, XL (1925), 
792. The editor is content to echo the old, and, as he himself 
admits, phonetically faulty identification with the Ests, and to 
add an even faultier connection with the Istrians (what has 
become of the r?!). 

p. 204: the editor, though he mentions Jiriczek’s article 
in Englische Studien (LIV, 15 ff.), seems to have read it to 
little purpose, since he still reckons the Theodoric of Widsith 
115 as a Goth. See my discussion, PMLA, XL (1925), 
796 ff., and Heusler’s, Altgermanische Dichtung (1926), §77. 
Equaly unreasonable is the editor’s failure to recognize that 
the whole of Widsith 116 is a reference to the Hervararsaga. 

p. 205: the editor repeats once more Miillenhoff’s unsound 
identification of Hungar (Widsith 117) with the Onegesius of 
Priscus; for a better identification, see AJ Ph, XLVII (1926), 
344 f. I agree with the editor that Wipb-Myrgingas in Widsith 
118 makes no sense. Since the Myrgings were Bards, I would 
emend Wip- to Wic-, which brings about the identification 
of this branch of the tribe with the Headobards or Wicingas 
already mentioned in Widsith 43 ff. 

Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 





FRITZ JACOBI UND DER STURM UND DRANG. Von Otto Heraeus. 
(Beitrige zur Philosophie 14.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 
1928. 

In allererster Linie ist Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi der Wis- 
senschaft als Philosoph bekannt geworden. Als Schriftsteller 
dagegen hat er verhiltnismissig wenig Beachtung gefunden, 
viel weniger, als er es anscheinend durch seine freundschaftlichen 
Beziehungen zu Wieland, Heinse und Goethe und seine beiden 
absonderlich bedeutsamen Romane Allwill und Woldemar 
verdient hatte. Abgesehen von dem schon lange veralteten 
Werk Ferdinand Deycks (F. H. J. im Verhiltnis zu seinen Zeit- 
genossen, besonders zu Goethe, 1848), der griindlichen aber 
ebenfalls nicht mehr zeitgemissen Studie Heinrich Diintzers 
(in Freundesbilder aus Goethes Leben, 1853), der Jenenser Habili- 
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tationsschrift Adolf Holtzmanns iiber A//will und schliesslich 
den beiden jiingeren Doktorarbeiten Hans Schwartz’ iiber 
denselben Roman (1911) und Frida Davids iiber Woldemar 
(1913) sind keine nennenswerten Beitriige zu Jacobis Stellung 
in der Literaturgeschichte erschienen. 

Wie der Verf. vorliegender Arbeit richtig behauptet: 


Losgelist, isoliert, hat Jacobi als schaffender Kiinstler wohl wenig zu bieten, 
wenn auch mehr, als die landliiufige und vom einen beim andern geborgte 
Meinung zugibt. Wird jedoch der Dichter als Ergebnis einer zeitgebundenen 
Gesellschaft, als Angehériger einer zeitgebundenen literarisch-geistigen Bewe- 
gung betrachtet, und erweist er sich als Persénlichkeit, die in ihren Produkten 
das allgemeine Zeitniveau nicht wesentlich iiberschreitet, so kann gerade diese 
Durchschnitts-Kiinstlerpersinlichkeit sehr viel, ja das meiste aussagen itiber 
eben jene zeitgebundene Erziehung, Bildung, Gesellschaft, literarisch-geistige 
Bewegung (S.6). 


Um Jacobi daher als Schriftsteller volle Gerechtigkeit wider- 
fahren zu lassen, kann man kaum besser tun, als die Methode 
der ideengeschichtlichen Darstellung auf ihn anzuwenden. 
Verfihrt man ideengeschichtlich mit Jacobi, so erhellt bald 
nach Ansicht des Rezens., dass er wie auch Moritz, Lenz und 
Heinse zu jenen Ubergangsgestalten gehért, die den Weg von 
der Aufklirung iiber den Sturm und Drang zur Romantik 
bahnten—einen Weg, der in seiner letzten Station auf dem Fel- 
sen Kant aufgebaut ist. Schon vor einer Generation befasste 
sich H. Nehrkorn von diesem Gesichtspunkte aus mit Heinse 
(H. und sein Einfluss auf die Romantik, Géttingen 1904). 
Lenz wurde von H. Kindermann eingehend betrachtet (J.M.R. 
Lenz und die deutsche Romantik, Wien 1925). Uber Moritz 
hat Rezens. selber Erwagungen aufgestellt (E. H. Zeydel, 
“The Relation of K. P. Moritz’s Anton Reiser to Romanticism,”’ 
Germanic Review III, 4 (Okt.) ’28, 295-327). Jacobi jedoch ist 
eine ihnliche Behandlung noch nicht zuteil geworden. Es wire 
zu begriissen, wenn Heraeus spiater einmal seine Studie, 
die sich jetzt auf Jacobis Verhiltnis zum Sturm und Drang 
beschrinkt, auch auf dieses Problem ausdehnte. Einem bes- 
seren Verstindnis der Romantik wire dadurch gedient.  _ 

Die vorliegende Arbeit zerfallt in eine Einleitung und fiinf 
Kapitel. Im ersten, “Friihe Bildungseinfliisse,”’ handelt es sich 
um jene Faktoren, die den Werdegang des jungen Jacobi 
wihrend seiner ersten 18 Jahre (1743-1761) bestimmten. Sie 
lassen sich in zwei Worten zusammenfassen: Genf, wo er zwei 
fruchtbare Jahre (1760-1761) verlebte, und Rousseau, ohne 
den seine ganze Denkform unmdglich gewesen wire. Das 
zweite Kapitel, “In der Schule Wielands,” legt volle Rechen- 
schaft iiber Jacobis Beziehungen zu jenem Dichter ab. Sie 
werden folgendermassen gekennzeichnet: 


Bei aller grundsitzlichen Verschiedenheit der Charaktere war Wieland doch 
in seiner freundlichen Art entgegenkommend genug gewesen, um einen grossen 
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Einfluss auf den zehn Jahre jiingeren Jacobi zu gewinnen. Sein unbestrittenes 
Verdienst besteht darin, dass er den stark westlich orientierten (z. B. in seinen 
philosophischen Anfangen, seiner Ubersetzungstitigkeit) Jacobi aufs lebhafteste 
fiir die deutsche Literatur interessierte, und dass er ihm durch steten Ansporn 
einen selbstindigen Platz als Schriftsteller zu bereiten suchte (S.46-47). 


Spaiter wurde diese Freundschaft allerdings durch Wielands 
allzu devotes Fiirstendienertum, wie Jacobi es auffasste, getriibt. 

Im nichsten Kapitel wird Jacobi als “der Freund Goethes” 
betrachtet. Als Auftakt zu dieser kurzen und heftigen Freund- 
schaft geht Goethes anfingliche Gegnerschaft zu Jacobi voran. 
Und so lange ihm Goethe selbst gross und gut schien, schienen 
auch alle von Goethe vertretenen Ideen gross und gut. 


Aber die schnelle Abkiihlung des Verhiltnisses, fiir die Jacobi kein Verstindnis 
hatte, machte ihn irre an den Ideen, die der Freund gepredigt und persénlich 
vertreten hatte. Man ersieht es daraus, dass Jacobi einmal schreibt: ‘Nichts 
kémmt dem Eindrucke gleich, den ein Mensch wie ich davon empfaingt, wenn 
ihm in einem Menschen wie Géthe etwas zum Griauel wird’ (S.97). 


Als Nachspiel fand eine endgiiltige Verséhnung statt. 
Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen Heinse und Jacobi dussert 
sich der Verfasser im nachsten Kapitel: 


Wir diirfen annehmen, dass sie sich gegenseitig an Ideen und Anregungen viel 
bieten konnten, dass aber aller Einfluss des einen auf den andern nur in leisen 
Ausgleichungen scharfer Gegensitze von Welt- und Kunstanschauung bestand. 
Ein Mehr verhinderte ihre grundsitzliche Verschiedenheit. Sie waren vielleicht 
das ungleichste Freundespaar, das die Geschichte des Sturms und Drangs auf- 
zuweisen hat (S.92). 


Und schliesslich, wieder aus Heraeus’ Arbeit selbst zitierend, 
fassen wir die Ergebnisse dieser recht brauchbaren Unter- 
suchung wie folgt zusammen: 


Jacobis Stellung zu den Tendenzen des Sturms und Drangs ist die eines 
Schwankenden. Seine stark gefiihlsbetonte Veranlagung macht ihn zu einem 
vollwertigen Anhanger der Geniebewegung. Doch fehlte ihm die Kraft, und 
wurde ihm die Uberzeugung zu stark erschiittert, als dass er sich ganz dafiir 
hatte einsetzen kénnen. Uberwunden hat er die Bewegung, wie alle die grossen 
Stiirmer und Dranger, Goethe, Klinger, Schiller. Doch auch hier fehlte die 
Kraft zu letzter Konsequenz, die Ethik der klassischen Zeit hat er nicht erreichen 
kénnen und wollen. Seine Romane sind Auseinandersetzungen mit den Tenden- 
zen des Sturms und Drangs mit vorwiegend negativem Endergebnis. Kiinst- 
lerisches hat er uns nichts gegeben (S.105-106). 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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KARSTAD-RISTNINGEN. Runer og helleristninger. Av Magnus 

Olsen og Haakon Schetelig. Bergen, 1929. Pp. 66. 

In 1927 there was discovered at Kaarstad, in Nordfjord, 
Western Norway, a new Runic inscription carved in the older 
runic alphabet; the discovery was made by a local teacher by 
the name of Taraldstad. Every discovery of an inscription 
dating so far back is of great importance philologically, and 
may be of equally great importance archaeologically and other- 
wise. In a small volume just issued under the title: Karstad- 
ristningen. Runer og hellerisininger, by Professor Magnus 
Olsen of Oslo University and Prof. Haakon Schetelig of the 
Bergen Museum we are furnished with an account of the find 
and an interpretation of the inscription; it is published as part 
of the Bergens Museums Arbok, 1929. Prof. Schetelig pp. 7-17, 
tells of the circumstances of the find and interprets it archae- 
ologically; Prof. Olsen pp. 18-34, deciphers the runes, pp. 42-66, 
and gives an interpretation of the whole inscription; while on 
pp. 35-41, both cooperate in the work of dating the inscription. 

There is an inscription of (apparently) eighteen runes: 
baiji (?) R.ekaljamarkiR; further three complete ship- 
figures on sleds; the beginning of another such; and at the right 
prows of two more ships. The runic forms lead to the dating 200—- 
Sth century; the ship-figures seem to agree with this, or perhaps 
suggest a date ca. 300. The find therefore belongs to the earliest 
that have inscriptions (if the date 300 be the date of it). It 
is held on page 17 that the tracings of ships and the inscription 
proper are contemporary; that at first there was evidently a 
plan of a symmetrical complex of three ships topped by a 
swastica; that in the midst of the execution of this plan the 
plan was altered and it was decided to carve an inscrption 
just below the swastica, and that the space then required plac- 
ing the other ship somewhat to the left. Thus the runic part 
comes in between the beginning and the end of the whoie design. 
I do not think this has been proved or can be proved; to me it 
seems very likely that the tracings antedate somewhat the 
inscription; the runemaster found a rock-tracing of ships and he 
carved his runes on the ships. But he has nothing to say about 
the ships, for he does not know their purpose or intention. The 
runes are very distinct; but the interpretation is wholly problem- 
atical; the matters on pages 26-34 are possible conclusions, but 


at present hardly anything more. 
GEoRGE T. FLom 
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BRIEF MENTION 


In a volume of 249 pages entitled Stadnamn fraa Oslofjorden, 
published by the C U Oslo Scientific Academy in 1929 Gustav 
Indrebg makes another important contribution to the study 
of Norwegian placenames, this time names in the Oslo Bay 
region. Only a brief statement of the contents will be given here. 
The main part of the work, the list of names (mainly of islands, 
land-points, landing places, bays, etc) covers pp. 11-208. The 
Index shows that ca. 2,165 names are considered; but the author 
makes no pretence at completeness, in fact he says that he is 
afraid that his material is very incomplete, though fairly full, 
he thinks, for the innerpart of the bay. He first discusses the 
regional names Viken and Foldin (fold, the ‘broad’; cf. English 
‘Broadlands’);thencome the various fjord names, pp. 1-10. 
In the second part of the book, pp. 209-236, are considered the 
basic words (second component parts), forms of the names, 
local and cultural history in the names etc. 

In Trondhjems Bynavn, Trondhjem, 1930, F. Bruns Bok- 
handel, pp. 165, Professor Didrik A. Seip has given a much fuller 
examination into the history of the two names Trondhjem and 
Nidaros than has been done before. The reader may remember 
that in the summer of 1929 the official name of the ancient city 
was changed from ‘Trondhjem’ to ‘Nidaros.’ But it is apparent 
that there are many in Trondhjem and elsewhere in Norway 
who doubt the wisdom of the change, who believe that the his- 
torical and the linguistic facts were not sufficiently looked into; 
and that these facts would show that the name Trondhjem 
is not a Danish form but a thoroughly national one; that it is 
the form that the old name prdéndheimr has assumed in the 
speech of the city and the province around it. This I think 
Professor Seip has shown. It is very interesting to see how in 
foreign documents and in foreign pronunciation, Latin and Ger- 
man, which reflect the native Norwegian pronunciation in the 
period xii—xiii centuries, it is always some form like Trundem, 
Drunthem Trundhjem, etc., that we meet with; that Nidaros 
is but the ecclesiastical name, whereas in other practice, includ- 
ing the speech of the locality, it is Trondheim, Trandhem, Tron- 
nem, Tronjem, Tronnhjem, etc., we find Also it is clear that it 
was the tribal settlement that was first called préndheim; 
then this name was later transferred to the city. This name existed 
before the city was founded; in fact goes back to the Vth cen- 
tury whereas the name Nidaros comes in rather late, and is at 
first only the name of the king’s palace, and later as above. 
I am glad this examination was undertaken; all who are inter- 
ested in the problem should secure this volume. I for one hope 
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that the ancient name prdéndheimr in its modern form Trondhjem 
or Trondjem, or perhaps in the form Trondheim, may be 
restored especially since the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Trondhjem and environs! desire to retain their historical 
name Trondhjem. 

To his many earlier contributions to the history and inter- 
pretation of Norwegian place names Professor Magnus Olsen, 
Oslo, has added now a volume entitled Stedsnavn og Gudeminder 
i Land, 1929, pp. 95. Being planned originally to form part of 
a publication for the general public, Landingsboka. This book is 
in the main somewhat popular, in the first half, pp. 1-43, 
where types of names are dealt with, less so pp. 44-67 on old 
names of the type Gjevle (<Gaflvin), p. 65. This name he 
dates back to the [Vth century; and he considers the possibility 
that a number of other names may have arisen in the Bronze 
Age and the closing centuries of the Late Stone Age, hence ca. 
2,000 s.c. The Vth and VIth chapters, pp. 68-87, names of 
gods, and settlement names, are the most important chapters 
in the book, and contain much new material; especially would 
I mention a very fine, and to me absolutely convincing interpreta- 
tion of the very troublesome name Skjak (< Skeiakr), asa riding- 
track used by horsemen in connection with a tribal fertility 
ritual in ancient Land. It may be added that the district of 
Land is especially rich in place-names connected with pre- 
Christian religion (cf. Frésak< Freysak; Nordrak < Njardarékr, 
Nordrum < Njardarheimr, etc. 

GrorGcE T. FLom 


1 As I became convinced of during a visit in Trondhjem-Nidaros on June 
28-29 this summer (1930). 
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